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INTllODUCTION. 

Amoito the iiumcrouB claRsos of publications >wliipli’> 
ha^o fi;pin time to time appeared ‘ in England 
0|^*tho subjects of fDrcign and distant countnes, 
perhaps thoso most favourably received ayd ^no- 
rally road have been of an urnamontally dbscriptivo 
character, illustmting !n interesting forms tho an¬ 
tiquities, arts, natural curiosities, and ' romances 
belonging to tliem. 

The combinations of stirring incidents, and way¬ 
side adventures, or the bygone traditions of ages 
rescued from tho faint and worn prints of time, givp 
an interest to spots met with in far distant cou/itrics 
•which otherwise would*be scarce notarked either by 
the eye, the • pen, or pencil of the sybsoquont 
wanderer. 

In tracing these few pages, no pretensions are 
advanced of entering the fields of philosophy or deep, 

» 
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research on the subjects introduced; nor do they 
claim to be dogmatic and final on the mysteries of 
either the manners or customs of the distant countries 
through which the steps of the author have led him. 
Their relation will not bo found clothed in either 
rftighty sentiments, beauteous description, or sub¬ 
limity of language. The flowery fields of imagina¬ 
tion have been avoided; and truth, simple truth, is 
the only thing throughout these fugitive pages at all 
laid claim to. If they cause but one more eye to bo 
turned'with any degree of interest towards India— 
be^leoted India, its people, general character, scenery 
etc., or add but one particle to the iiiforrajitioif^of 
anyrtvhose thoughts are turned towards that counfiw, 
then * evgry object in these memoranda thus loosely 
thrown together will be fully secured. 

The following lines of Horace may serve as the 
Tcoy-note of my thoughts and aspirations: 

“ Si quid novisti reotiiu iatis, 
CandiduB importi; si non, hu uteie mecain.'’ 

, “If a better Bystem’s thine, 

Impart it freely, or make use of mine.” 
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GLOSSARY. 


Saboo, a Hindoo gentleman. 

JBHuarchee, a cook. 

BStO-banda, armlets. 

du^roMi, a mesHongor, or other 
servant, so called from his 
wearing ^ badge. 

Charhh-pujA, a swinging fes¬ 
tival.^ 

Chbdi&ttuA umbrella. 

CSrMa, two^nglish miles. 

Dak, postal oouvejanco. 

Barzeea, tailors. 

JDukan, a shop. 

* Fdkeer, a reUgious mendicant, 
more correotly a sturdy 
beggar. 

OharA, earthenware jars. • 

Qhat, a bathing-place. 

SarSm-Mdda, a base - bo^ 
wretbh. 

HarjfllA^ a species of orano, 
vnl. adjutant. 

Jamad&r, a lieutenant. *•* 

Janeo, the Brahmiuical cord. 

Kajiia, a q^travan. 

Kainehee^ a pair of soissors. * 

Kalgjteea, ornaments on tlio 
turban. • 

Kantkeea, uf^dclaoes. * 

KOjfdaHu, writers. 


KhidmtUg&r, a butler, • or tlio 
servant that waits at table. 
Kol, a crook,*a bay. * 

Kraunee, term of oofi'^mpt, i 
quiU-driver. • 

*Iiaih. one hundred thous^d. 
LU-kanth, a bird, the blue M- 
Lohdra, blacksmiths.* 

LfilaKa, earrings. 

JLotfia, bro^ 

Mahuut, on elephant driver. • 
SfaidAn, a grassy plain.^ * • 

a Hindoo burning 
place for the dead. « 

Mamud, a throne. 

Mound, a weight varying ii 
diffiircnt localities,* *ab(ra 
80 lbs. t . 


Mehter, a scavenger. • 
Modee, a meftshant. ^ 
MMfuanl, Country—k^jfbsed 


town. 


Ned, a kind of jungle. , 
NanJecnr, a servant. • 

Nizemut, Nawab Naqm^ hi) 
court, fhmil}^ and govern 
ment. . 

Pdn, betel leitf (leavqis of Pipei 

^'•* 0 * . :: ! 
Paufka. a large uufL • 
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a foBtival. 

.BaJaA, a ti1Ie‘'of Hindoo no* 
bifity. ^ 

Sar-pKht, diadems. 

Sh<fficr$, tbo sacred laws of 
tho ninAooe. 

Sirear, a sort of honso steward; 
keeps the bonsehold ao- 
cetints, receives and dis- 
bniBos,! and takes care of 
bia 'master’s money. His 


serviooB are valuable in one 
resjKxst, viz., bo will allow 
nobody to oboat bis mostor 
except bimsolf. 

SilSr, a kind of guitar with 
tbroo strings. 

Sonar, a goldsmith. 

Suhahddr, viceroy, nabob. 

Talah, a tank. 

Tamadia, an amusing ontor- 
tainmont, fun. 


TABLE FOB THE rBONUNCIATION OP THE 
HINDUSTANf VOWELS. 
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CPTAPTER 1. 

• 

Doii]vitio nature of ITindim nnd Muoalniiln govummnntH^ of 
India—I’libtidlcd. extortion and mimcity dotriiiientul to 
gcnorul wcifurv, and prcdiictive of diatmut, fuloohoodt nnd 
poverty—I’lioir dolto^cd rflif;ion and ita oficetti—('nsto— 
Inroads on prejudivo ai-d superstition—Tlio enstom of bn^’- ' 
ing treasure—^Fruitless soiirch for it by two Frvnch’ndvsn- 
turors. 

“Obniat illiid male pnrtuni, ninlA rotentiiiii, iiinlA gestuin 
inif^riuirif*— Cir«ro. 

“Porisb that ]x>nrcmliich has Irocn obtained by evil ipenns, 
rr-tainc<l by similar praeticos, sind which is udininibtiirtil us 
liodly OH it was acquired.” 

Both Jlindoo and Mnsalindii govornments have' 
over boon most despotic, arbitrary, tyrannical; 
traces of wliich arc cverywliore obqcrvablc,*ovcrw to 
this very day tliroiighoiit Itidist. ^ Of the diiForenccs 
- existing between tlicm, it may bo remarked tlmt tlip 
former, perhaps, are only slightly removed front the 
. latter in the extreme ferocity and uncompromising 
superstition of .their character. Indeed, Asiatic dos- 
potisilis, it must be said, have ever Iteen, and over 
will oe, the worst throughout the world. I am not 
prepared to say tliat 'to this cau.so alone is to lx<. 
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attributed the primitive, rude q;iid ignorant state in 
which nearly "the whole native population of India 
remains at present, enveloped as they are the 
most abjectly superstitious religion and a designing 
.find debaudhed priesthood; but I do consider that 
the 'exercise over a people of such despotic power as 
ITindustan has fafsen swayed with, must have invaded 
and necessarily destroyed property, or rendered it so 
insecure as _ tO prevent its accumulation oven by 

* the exertions of so industrious a people as the 
Aborigines of India. Thus, continuous poverty 
'eijgentlerod ignorance, and prevented botlr the 

increase and* existence of knowledge. No gcncml 

• secbrity of property or person was known to exirt. 
No 'one thought it worth whUo to save wealth, 
wh6n the* sole ruler of it, and the lives of the pos- 

. sessors, was.the sword of a tyrant, as rapacious of 

gold as he was ruthless of the means he used to 

obtain it.* 

< 

The oldest authentic and credible account which 
_we have of Hindufititn, is probably that which was 
written by Megasthenes more than two thousand 
yeard ago, and preserved by Arran in his history of 
India, And it is perhaps not too much to say that 
througl:\c*ut every department of government from 
that &Eirly date to the time of Mamood I., 1000 A.n., 
and from thence to 1205 a.i>, the commencement 
See note A in the Appenilix. 
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of tli% Patan dynasty, down to tlio* extinction 
of tiie ^Moguls, every transaction of i>ower and 
office was tinted with the grossest cruelty .and 
oxtoi*tion. 

(rrinding and un]»rinei|>lod ra[meity,on the ong 
hand necessarily produced the most subtle cunning 
and servile su'oinissioii on th«‘ other. Deeeptidfi, 
falsehood, lyid distrust soon ainalganiated, tnid 
Li'canie the innate dispi>sition and gharacter a 
jieople who were no doub*t formed and* intended to. 
liold as high afid iimral a situation in the warhir^ 
any jieople who have ever existed. Yet tlj^'y ar^ 
as* thej liavc beei» ft)r ages, perhaps, the most 
u^omnt, superstitious, and corrupt people mnlor the. 
sun. Their religion is much mixed up ^vith'their * 
social and political economy, and no doubt ogitri- 
butes greatly to the stagnation of improvement 
throughout this vast country. 

In the separatioA of the jKJojde into aistes, 
and the rigid observance of aijsurd stereotyped 
regulations, may be tmeod another stumbling- 
block to general irnprovement and advancement iii 
civilisation. . 

The nature of these castes naturally confines men 
within the linjits of a jjartial.sct of ideas, thoughts, 
and* wdshes, as well as bounding their^xertions 
and*labours to a most confined and contracted 
sphei'e of action. ^ They are finally ffiftored, and 
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held last by tbo marriage bond. A contract out 
of their cas^ is so strictly forbidden that a 
transgression subjects the party to expulsion and 
degradation—a loss of every social tie of comniUnion 
Amounting, in extent to tbo prohibition of even 
touching the person. This is called losing caste, 
\Vliicli can only be regsiined by the most painful 
self-mortification, on which subject I will touch by 
and'bye. 

regariis the females of a family, when tho 
IcUlement of them in the sivme rank or caste is at all 
.doubtful, infanticide has been, and oven now is in 
many of the ‘north-west districts, the inevibiblo con- 
. sequence, causing a destruction of female children 
and -dispTOportion of the sexes quite appalling to 
lliink of. ■ It is true, I believe, that tho possession of 
immense wealth may have in a few solitary instances 
'made inroads in this circle of projtidices and super¬ 
stition, and that the inferior have been allowed by 
marriage admittance into the higher grades of 
religious rank; but the chronicle of the innovation 
is most carefully treasured up, registered, and 
ipmemberod. And no matter how the immediate 
families of tho parties may ostensibly blend and mix 
together outwardly, yet within the secret chambers 
of their own houses, and amidst the celebration 
of their mystic festivals, the distinction is, though 
imperceptible, most religiously. observed. Those 
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iiiroiul& info estal»Ii>Jn.*il prejiulicos, I inirtSt observe, 
when tliey do occ'ir, are almost enfireJv coiifiiiovl to 
that grout ISal>vIi>n of Iliiidfistaii, vix. Oaloiitin^ or 
its ntbro imitiediale iieiglibourliooil, and arc by no* 
means oitber general, well bnown, or ^of fre«incnt 
occurrence. . . 

Aflor iboNO fow remarks I shall not be di'cmsd 

• • 

|>re^nniptiu»iis, 1 Intpc, for having formed the o]iinion 

that to the conihiiintion of dosiioti.>'m with the ndigion 

of the country may manily altribntci^ the i]nc«|ual 

‘•dvancemeiil towards c.vccllenee (*f ev«‘rytldng»ifi 

Indi;^ as coinp-ired with that of ollii*r coiintries^witbiti ■ 

tli« sam>' ]«-riod id’ lime. I am sorry to say tltbse 

detijiotisms were not only supported ami striMigtliened 
« . •’ 
loii^ the I*ritis1i ion <»!'tlio (*oiiiili'^', l>iit- 

<■ven the pernicions pi'ejiidiecs of the jiQOjdc were 

riveted and confirmed liritisli toleration id* t.liem, 

and an income was also derivid from flio e.Km'cise oT 

their jnvtcnded sacivd duties. It was left for .tbo 

nneoniproniising firmness of Lord William Bentinck’u 

• * 

admiiii.stration to root out aiid extirpate from the. 
soil of India that horrible sacfifice of bmuan lifh,, 
calle<l Satee, or burning of widows; u sy.crilice 
destructive of the social compact of marriage, a 
sacrifice not, alway.s voluntary, but promoh d by 
selfish and interested persons, and oiie ^licb was 
ret6lting to human nature and feeling. Fancy a son 
setting fire to a living mother’s funeral pyre ! Yet the 
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whole of this disgusting and obscene ceremony was 
allowed and protected througlfout the country by a 
license from a hiriropean magistrate. 


“Quid non morfalia peotora oogia, 

Anri sacra fitmes?”— VirgiL 

'''AcoaTBcd thirsty of gold I to what dost not tlion oompol 
tho human breast ? ’* 

r ^ 

« 

Never can I forget the excited feelings with which 
I rmtu^Bsed, soon after my arrival in India, the 
•sacrifice of two widows on October 19th, 182C, tp tho 
l>uvning Molojch, this worse than Chaldaaan horrors. 
I could discover no “ ram caught in a thicket,” ho 
.. ** beaptiful goat,” to save these lovely Iphigoniaa. 
The green and sunny banks of the brckid. Hoogly 

* I 

were disfigured and deformed by this double holo- 
'caust and mbnstrous superstition. Tho bright face 
of day witnessed and wept to =see these apparently 
apathoticoand deluded victims walk unsupported to 
.their horrid death. And the ravings of fanatic 
^ priests, the barbaric Uproar of cymbals and wild Indian 
miisic^ the deafening and shore re-«ohoing shouts of 
idtolaters assembled to witness the scene, rent the 
• air as they exulted over tliis mighty triumph of their' 
dreadful iSiligion. Sad to think that the British lion* 
from the summit of Gk>vemment House, looked '^on 
complacently for so many years- on scenes like these. 
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and tihat liis wmlh could be appeased by»tlio glitter 
and cliink of ruiices.* 

Neither was this the only kind of saS spectacle that 
fell often abruptly on the distressed eye of the 
traveller, nor the only altar on which human blood 
was offered, even in the public streets of liengtil'ef 
Metropolis. No; the public thoroughfares • of 
C’alcutbi, her s«piarcs and promenades, oven the very 
precincts of Government IIoubo rcsoundcil with, 
and almost witnessed, the gory ceremonies and 
disgusting sights of the Charkh and other. pujlu», 
togejher with the sacrifices and bloody scenes 
Kall-ghiit, a place which bears the name of one* of 
tRe most sanguinary goddesses of the Hindoo 
mythology. The filthy exhibitions of her drp:ulful- 
rites stink, in the very nostril, of humai\ blood, as 
they pass unmolested through the streets and proudest 
roads of the far-fameu city c>f palaces. 

The mind sickens 41 h it fulls liack on the recollec¬ 
tions of such scenes, and revolts at the dihitory and 
weak policy which held the arm in bondage which 
should long before have Isicn stibtched out to break 
fhc adumantino chain forged for, and rivote(\ on^ a 
timid superstitious people by an artful and designing 
priesthood. ^Tho more especially since sii6h rites 
^ud abominations were wholly at varianed* with tho 
Hindoo Shasters and tho laws of Menu. Oh, India, 
thou land of change- in all but slavery^ thy history 
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bas ever been a chronicle of convulsions and blood¬ 
shed, caused by ignorance, superstition, and unre¬ 
strained barbarism! 

s • 

• Of the characteristics still remaining of the by- 
^ne days of lawless plundering governments, and 
tlvB paeans taken by a distressed and impoverished 
people, rendered^ doubly artful, for the security of 
their property, one of the strongest traits,* oven at the 
present day, is to be traced both in the architecture of 
India and also in remaining records of buried treasure. 
Hftre have been few travellers or sojourners in the 
native ^land of the sun, but have had their .path 
erdbsed some .time or other either by legends •of 
wealth or realities confirmative of it which accident 

• • 9 

has criepoBed to the light of day. 

The practice of inclosing money, gold and silver 
vessels, precious gems, and all sorts of metallic 
'treasure in fhe walls of buildings as well as by 
intricate sepulture in the earth, was both prevalent 
and highly curious, owing to the extreme cunning 

® a 

displayed in the concealment and the precautions 
taken against a forcible exhumation. For this 
purpose the walls of the family mansion were massy 
and thick, and wore built of a< compact material, viz. 
a thin well-burnt brick resembling tile^ embedded in 
a powerfdl cement of lime and brick-dust, which in 
time became a solid imperishable mass, so nntracfdblc 
as to prevent either the hand of the despoiler 
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breaking it, or the eye or ojir detecting tlic sacred 
spot where the weaHli lay concealed. No sofind 
could betray the secret, nor liand destroy the rock¬ 
like niass so as to detect the deposit, even though tfio 
edifice was razed to the ground. For, such was the 

solidity of the fabric that oven tlio remains which • 

• • 

are still to lie 8s,cn Hcattercd over various ])art8 .of 
India are nnallered in their original huge inassijs; 

having for ages defied all impression from the b^^i^d 

* 

of the human despoilcr, aa*well ns the more certain 
and powerful arm of tiiue. In this silent and.sccure 
way slept the wealth of many powerful families fo* 
agsK ; their only guide or direction to, tlio phico'bf 
its'concealment consisted of a pcrisliablo reiKird, the 
ticy-word of which hieroglyphic descendcjd by woi*d, 
of mouth from father stm ami son t<i heir,"and was 
often lost to them and theirs for ever by the sudden 
and unexpected approach of the great setfret desjioiler,’ 
Death. 

For the benefit of the readerj’ 1 must explain that 
the kcy-wonl of the descriptive recoixl consisted in 
some such substitution as north ftir south, or cast foi* 
west, in the body of the record, which in all oilier 
essentials was correct as to details. When the 
treasure was very large and bulky, it was generally, 
deposited in the bosom of the earth ; the spot chosen ■ 
being a part of the country where the gcnei'al fea¬ 
tures and character of its external sur&ce could bo 
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well marked down in the descriptive paper, and 

where the general aspect was dot likely to be altered 
or destroyed ty time or the hand of man. 

’^ome of these descriptions which 1 have' seen 
were so accurately given in every particular, and 
‘BO highly graphic, that the features of the whole 
ikce of the country were easily distinguished and 
id^nlified. 

Afi before remarked, the key-word having to 
descend verbally from father to son was ever liable 
toc be lost, in which case accident only could bring 
to light the precious spo^. Vast accumulations of 
treasure have^in this way lain dormant for years, and 
no doubt other piles still sleep and remain at rest to 
.’this'very day, as if returned to their original bod 
and that' repose from which they were formerly tom 
to be'tortured and sublimed in the scorehing fires 
‘ and crucible^ of man. 

Among the vast ruins that are so amply spread 
over the. lace of the country around Delhi, small 
trea^res are found at this day, thus affording a* 
livelihood to a very large class of natives, a field for 
the curiosity of the antiquary, and a dubious mine 
to the speculative traveller. . 

Once in my life I came across a document about 
which there could be no possible doubt that it was 
a genuine manuscript relating to some hidden mass of 
jewels,-gold,csib^er, and other valuables, but which I 
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Buspccfed had long Injforo performed tlio* uccosanry 
roHnn-ection. 

The faded surface of the jiajier contained ^a 
h.*nglficnod description of the wliolc country, written 
with a degree of iniinitiiu a« to particplars widely 
was rpiite astonishing; and all the salient jwints 
were rceogni«ilile after a Ia]>so tjt nearly tlirdh 
hundred yeay^; so it api’carcd hy the date. It liad 
descended down through s» line of ancestors to a poor, 
decrepit, iniscrahlo 'Id lirahmin whtjso'wesilthy 
progenitors, as the tra<lition on the spot decIarj^H 
wcixj»thc hwds aiul pf)sseH8ora <»f nearly the wlfolo of 
thsft. iiart of the country- 

For yeai-s the old iiuin had endeavoured to get 
some wealthy sjH‘CTdatf)rs to engage in exploring and 
digging for the gold, hut unavailijigly. . *IIo ha«l 
even made sonic weak -'iitile an«l childish attempts 
himself in the work of discovery, of course without' 
any success. 

Year after year, the foolish, doating, "old ^inan 
‘hugged the frail vision of ho|Ks to his withered 
bosom, and whilst placidly scatcTl on the rude ixick 
in front of his little tcmi>Ie, surrounded Ijy tlio 
sculptured emblems and deities of his religion, his 
silver beard loosely floating on the soft and sunny 
evening breexe, ho would remain lost in alSsfraction,' 
imhiovably fixed for hours, dwelling on his expec¬ 
tant thoughts with ‘ecstasy, in the sure arid firm 
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belief and as much certainly of the real existence of 

his earthly treasure in this world, as in the existence 

of ^his heavenly treasure, which he thoug'ht his 

austere and ascetic life had laid up and secured for 

him in that which is to come. 

m « 

. Tyo French adventurers had at last met with the 
old man, and haying purchased from him the docu¬ 
ment, were induced (notwithstanding the usual 
foreoight and general cunning of their countrymen 
in India) to* lay out a considerable sum of money in 
crtploxing and excavating the supposed spot referred 
^ in j^he paper. They had carefully levelled and 
measured with the greatest accuracy the different 
distances indicated in the document, using the most 
approved instruments. They made strenuous exertions 
during th© day, and when night set in, they ex¬ 
pended intense thought and study in deciphering the 
' ambiguous parts of the manuscript. 

A considerable sum of money had been expended 
in the extensive excavations thus necessarily carried 
, on, and the directions had been followed with the 
most x>ersevering attention to accuracy. All the 
distanpes had agreed exactly, and the explorers were 
fast, as they thought, approaching the goal of their 
• hopes. 

Their Exertions were now redoubled; fresh diggers 
of the stubborn soil were added to those already 
engag^. At a short distance from the expected 
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terminlis of their labours stood tho form t»f tbo old 
man, watching with tfie most intense anxiety for tho 
moment that the precious topulchrc should l>o ,aj>- 
pi-oaelied, and the resurrection of his god lie an- ’ 
nounced; a vision he had long contemplated, aui\ 
he lielioved was on the jxiint of being revealed to 
him. Hefore loTig, the vision, the m^ntnlly coiiccivtJl 
mirage, was <jntirely dissipated. For, tho workmen 
woie stopped by eoiiiiiig to the solid rqck, whicl<>did 
not prove to be the jihih)'.o*phor’s stone.* From this 
rock they in vain attempted to diverge in •ovej’y 
conceivable direction, except by the way tlujy hai^ 
apjiroachod it. The speculating foreiguerM, however, 
had no idea of being foiled even by such a pondt^ixiiis. 
obstacle. Hut after blasting tho rock, to -some ' 
extent, which operation, by the way, w'as not pt all 
accoiHling to the insiructi* is, all further attempts 
were abandoned as useless, in sheer and unmitigated’ 
disgust. 

A short time .after this, ehanco threw niio in„ tho 
'wayaof the old Brahmin, when 1 saw his document, ■ 
and he<ard of his disappointment. Tho precious -• 
record had been returned to him by the disgusted 
foreigners. 

Just towards the close of a hot day in May, I had * 
wandered to some short distance from ^y tents, 
aft^r having had an unsuccessful brush with a 
leopard in the neighbourhood of thn«e extensive 
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and wondterfiil ruins of the ancient city of*CU)ur; 
now a howling, wild, and savagely uncultivated 
wilderness. The shadows of evening were gradually 
lengthening around me as I stood musing and 
Reflecting qp. the change that time and circumstances 
had. woven over the face of this once magnificent 
dityi when my attention was attracted by a solitary 
and shadoi^y figure, stationary and ere)(^ as a marble 
statue, and apparently as inanimate and breathless. 
The eye of *this phantom almost lacked the lustre of 
iilb, and one arm was extended forth as if by the 
Jancie^ direction of the mind, rather than by the 
eye. The skinny and shrivelled finger of this hand 
seemed to point the same way, while the other hand 
was elas^d convulsively to his bare bosom, and held 
within its vice-like grasp a faded and discoloured 
roll of paper, over which fell the janeo, or many- 
•threaded Brahminical string. I gazed and gazed 
again on this vision^ for altogether the whole figure 
looked ntore like a shadow of the visionary world 
than an animated being of this lower one. It was 
the old ascetic. T^en it was I learnt his story, and 
listened with extreme curiosity .to his interpretation 
of the still-worshipped record. Afterwards ho led , 
me along the labyrinth of excavations, loft open and 
exposed *by the speculative Frenchmen. All, aA 
was pointed out to me with minute exactness by''my 

guide, and could see plainly that the complete 

• 
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fiiilure of the Hcareh had not Mhnkeu hia iiiitli^oiio iota, 
or altered one atom of Ida coufidunce of tho i>roxiinity 
of the treasin'o to the lovetl sjait. * 

He l>elicvcd that if he could hit off the exiibf 
hour and moment of time when tho ahadow of the 
rocky hill, which iinjioded the Freiichmon’a exer- 
tioiia, extended h) ■* particular emiiicnro on ihq. 
oj>j)osit<‘ Kulf of the little iiitervciiiilK valley, tftid 
that if an excav ation were made for alaait a quarter 
of a mile in a direction due.east from fli^ centre of 
such shadow, the secret pp*)l where lay the hopeddo;; 
treasure would he disclose**!.* 

Many similar instances of the prevalence oT the 
custom ofaliiiryiiip* the wealth of the family to siive 
it •from the government des[)oiIer have come under 
my own oljservation. 
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CHAPTER II. 

' 'Tlio foniidution of British power in India dates from tho Lattlo 
' of Plassry—Bapaoity of British advontnrors—The llononr- 
ahlo East India Company’s (iisrcgnrd of solemn treaties— 
Integrity of tho Bengal oivil sei’vioe—Inexplicable laws 
and rogrlations—Const itation of tho Bengal army—Eurasians 
—The motley character of the inhabitants of Calontta— 
Taricty of dress and costumes. 


“Iloiifo homini ant Dens ant lupus.”— EratiHut. 
“ Man is to man oither a God or a wolf.” 


There can be little doubt that the foundation of 
British power in India was laid by Lord Clive’s 
victory at Plasscy, more correctly PalasI, which 
involved a loss to the British of only twenty-four 
killed and forty-eight wounded. 

Tlie war * waj undertaken against Siraj-ud-DauIa 
tho Subadar of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, who 
' advanced from Muorshedabad, his seat of govern¬ 
ment, against Calcutta and the English factories; 
sacking, burning, and'utterly destroying all their 


See note B, Appendix. 
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conimersial cstablitihiucnl«, and consigning* such of 
tlie Kiiglisli SIS full into his lisinds to sill tlio luirroi's of 

incsirccrntion in tliu hlaok-liolu prison, from which 

• • 

BO few in ITotJ a.ik 

The history of that dreadful tragedy and of the 
subsequent death and dufesit of the tyrsiiit is siifK- 
ciently well kntm'ii. 

• • 

At the time [ sini speaking of, the llritish sulveiii 
lurers were a rapaeions corrupt and disorgsiniscil act 
of men, little caring wlisit Tncsins they SKloptcd to 
amass individual and pi-ivsitc wcsilth, and eijivdly* 
iiidifiTcrcnt to the genersil weiil of the CoiniKiny which 
they jirofesstd to represent. Their itrosjccdings in* 
estaljtishin|!>^ themselves, their fiietories, sind wsire- 
lioAses, as in all other eases were marked bv fTio 
usual characteristics, and wer<‘ csirried on siiid 
achieved entirely by supci ie- tact, cunning, bribery, 
promises, and ]>erKonal humilisition of flio native 
power. In all these psu'ticiilars they showeil them¬ 
selves to possess as little reganl as to what^meafis 

• 

they used to accomplish their wishes* as any of the 
oppi-ossoi-H of India iKstwceii .32^ the ilato 

of Alexander’s invasion, and JToT a.d., the dute^ of * 
Siraj-ud-Daula’s defeat. The histories of those times 
\^ill fully Ijoar out these remarks, which for troth’s 
sake can neither lie disguiscKl, forgotten, nor ??llcntly 
]>aseie<k over. Little or no attention was ever [>aid to 
treaties onteretl into in times of peril; for jivhen the 
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danger disappeared, the Honourable Company either 
disregarded the letter and ‘spirit of them, or else 
proceeded to enlarge and alter them. I much fear 
that no line of argument can ever he brought for¬ 
ward to j[u8tify the actions which these men com- 
.mitted from the time when they practised that con- 
■ snmmate piece of deception on the arch, wily 
Hindoo, Omichuud of Cossim-bazaar, down to the 
lant grand farce of justice performed by them at 
Lucknow.* When it suited the purpose of tbe Com- 
•panyls functionaries, they placed Meer Jaffior on 
the ^ throne at Moorshedabad, when it equally 
suited their purpose they deposed him, and, In the 
most undignified manner they tumbled him and his 
wives into a budgero, and packed them off' to 
Calcutta; placing his soii-in-law Meer Cossim on the 
throne for a consideration, which consisted in his 
paying W eight members of the Council iq^wards of 
^200,000. Of this sum Mr. Vansittart, the Governor, 
took Epecial care of £58,000. As with tho higher 
functionaries, to with the subordinates in office, tbe 
same character marks all their actions, which were 
' alike false, grasping, hollow and perfidious. They 
had but one object in view, and to accomplish it, 
certain prohibitions of the Decalogue were reversed 
when *occa8ion required, and the advice in the Awo 
following lines of Horace was most religiously 
puiuued 
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“Rom facias; rem 

Recto bi pusain ; si npn, qnociiraqno luudo rcni.’’ 

“Got wealth anil power, if jH«»«il>le with (*rtioo; 

If not, by any means got wealth anil placi*.’’ 

• 

III iny days a now arrival was termed a “frriflin.” 
Wliat sort of animal tliat may Ihj I do jiot know, nol, 
lieiiijjf versed in li'.raldie zoolo«?y. At all cveniHt 
lie was not credited with knowing fiis head fron^ 
his elbow, and was repfariletl as utterly iiicapahle ,oi' 
iiiana^iii^ either his own afl'irirs or those*ol‘ othei's. 

Mon were evidently diflereiitly constituted at tlio 
|>(‘ri<Ml I am speakiiifr of.* They must have 1k*cu 
j'ianjs in iioellect in those days. Ijord Clive saytq 
“ Foi;tiniotP of ,€100,000 have hcen acquired in the 
spfleo of two years, a’ld individuals very youn^*in 
the Service are rc.turninfr home with a ininidn and 
a half.” * ■ * 

What consideration the Ilonourahlc (?) I^^ast India 
Company showed for the interesls and welfare of the 
])eopIe of India will appear hut tlio rtbvious .to siily 
one who has fjiven their system * of revenue a 
moment’s thought; and the resjicet with which 
they have treated the rights of the original land- 
owmers and proprietors of the soil needs no further 
comment. 

l.ord Macaulay accurately describes the tllBn statu 
of Bengal, and I may add that liis picture was correct 
■for a long subsequent period. 
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He Bays, “ The servants of the CJompany 'Obtained 
—^not for their employers,‘'bnt for themselves—a 
monopoly of almost the whole internal trade. 
They forced the natives to buy dear and sell 
cheap. They insulted with impunity the tribunals, 

. the police, and the fiscal authorities of the country. 
They covered with their protection a set of native 
dependants, who ranged through the provinces, 
spreading desolation and terror wherever they ap¬ 
peared. Every servant'of a British factor was armed 
’with.all the power of his master, and his master was 
arm.ed with all the power of the Company., Bnor- 
"mous fortunes were thus rapidly accumulated at 
Calcutta, while thirty millions of human beinge-were 
reduced to the extremity of wretchedness. They had 
been accustomed to live under tyranny, but never 
tyranny like this. They found the little finger of 
the Company thicker than the loins of Suraj ud 
Dowlah. 

** Under their old masters they had at least one 
resource—^when tlie evil became insupportable the 
people rose and {)ulled down the government. But 
^ thej English government was not to be so shaken' oflF. 
That government, oppressive as the most oppressive 
fomi of barbarian despotism, was strong with all the 
strengCb of civilisation. It resembled the government 
of evil genii rather than the government of human 
tyrants. < Even despair could not inspire the soil: 
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Bengalee with conragi* to confront men oj" Kngliah 
breed—^tho liercditaiw* nohility of mankind— wIiohc 
skill and valour had no t>ften trininpholl in spite of 
tenfold odds. The unhappy race never atteinpfell 
resistance. Sometimes they submit ted in patient 
misery. Somotiines they fled from the white nian^‘ 
as their fathers hait been ns-e«l to lly from the Mahr 
Tiittas; and tlio palanquin of the Kriglish traveller 
was often eaiTied through silent villagt's and towns, 
which the rejiort of bis a[i]»voaeh bad ih:ule desolate. 
The foreign lords of lii-ogal were naturally objects'yt^ 
hatred to all the neigbboiiiing [towers, and to all, 
tho^hauglity race j»vest-Mled a dauntless front.”* .• 
'^le oflieinl giirb of oflit e apjtears to make a strange 
{iteration in the cliaraeter of those who are <‘:flle4i 
upon to tsike an active ]>art in the adiniiiistititioii of 
governments. For it is most fre«[uCiitly seen* that- 
men, thus sitiiateil, act in [tiiblie life iw a manner 
totally at variance witji their private and individual 
sentiments. Tlow they reconcilfe these conj^rarictics 
to their own consciences am: f clhigs is a ]ii'ol>lcnt 
which I cannot solve, having no •experience of Hindi, 
oAicial arcana. • 

But I must do the Bengal »:ivil service—an iinpof- 
* tant arm f»f the iiiachitioi-y of governnicnt—the, 
justice of saying, that fr>r individual taleirt, intelli¬ 
gence, and lofty integrity, they are nowlR-re nrpialled, 
and their gentlemanly conduct, elegant ipanners, and 
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many virtues are such as never &il to adorn and 
give value and superiority to private life. 

All who have had' anything to do with the Com¬ 
pany’s Courts of Justice know perfectly well that 
the Civil Service is hampered .and beset by a confused 

^ f 

mass of conflicting regulations, from the letter of 
which it is never safe to deviate in the least, even 
wheoi diametrically opposed to the spirit of the enact¬ 
ment. Decide by regulation they must, or obtain 
the honour of what is "facetiously termed among 
J^hdmselves, “a good toig from the heads of depart¬ 
ments.” 

•. Such a code of undefined acts and obscure rjiles 
as these regulations present—dove-tailed as they .are 
one ‘ into another—were perhaps never conceived or 
executed lor any country that exists, save Hindustan. 
And it is my firm belief that if all the doctors of 
law and learned bodies of all nations were assembled 
in mighty conclave to elucidate and explain this 
entangled mesh of enactments, the greater part of 
them, as regards signification, would remain unde- 
eiphered till the Q-ieek calends. 

■ The Bengal Army, which consists of a regiment 
df artillery and a corps of engineers, ten regiments 
of cavalry and seventy-five regiments of infantry, is 
a fine, well-disciplined body of troops. And it is not 
enough to say that, as an armed force, the whole 
native army give less trouble. to their officers than 
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ono raiment of Eiimpcaiis ; but it must also be 
allowed that, for sidaifety, jiationco under adversity, 
docility, hardihood, steady valour and uiiswcrving^ 
fidelity to their colours, they are unsurpassed by tlio 
Jlritisli or any Euroj»oan troops. The ITunourable 
Company aro allowed to i-aiso and recruit in Gi'eat" 
Britain and Irehiiid two European ivjn^iniunts, thoia* 
headquarters l>oing at Warley in Essex. The lurtivt* 
csivaliy branch is very efficient { the men aro fea\;leHs 
riders, very fond of their horses, and for sobriety and 
undaunted courapfc liave few equals in any jKirt‘s>( 
the g:h*be. 

^J^or is the artilleiy interior to any^in tlie woi4tr 
foiVJoolitbss, precision, and biiivery. Their piiictice 
stt Loodiana before liunjeet Sinjj, “ the Lion of 
Ltfihore,” duriiif^ a visit paid by Sir llenry*Mine, was 
such as to excite hoih f’^tonishment and admiration 
in the bosmn of the old Cyclojis, and evCii drew fiimi 
his cunning li]^ unqualified praise. 

Tlie engineering arm is also most intelligent *aiid 
eflieieiit, but the exertions of thih branch of the 
service arc so much dircettsd to*the civil duties of 
tBeir profcHsion, such as making roads, biiildiifg 
barracks and bridges, making surveys of the country 
and superintending pulilic works, thai they have 
httle opportunity of exhibiting thei^ fflleiits in 
military tactics and other <qM:rations connected with 
a field force. 
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The Queen’s trooiJs, both cavalry and infantry, 
form a most important part of*the power we possess 
in India. From these two branches of the public 
service all the government oificcs are filled.* The 

judges, commissioners, magistrates, revenue ofHcers, 

• • 

s^retaries, political residents, as well as all the staff 
appointments, are selected from these ranks. Some, 
dqubtless, from merit and others by interest, as is 
the,case all over the universe. The subordinate 
posts are flUed and principally engrossed by a very 
/ivinerous class of men, called Eurasians—a mixture 
of European and native blflod, who form a very^ large 
alid distinct immunity. These are found distributed 
in the different offices all over the country, &nd afO a 
very,useful appendage. * 

As a Jieople they arc fond of dress, very vain and 
imitative, exceedingly jealous of their dignity and 
consequence; and from a false and ridiculous feeling 
of pride, they confine themselves to the profession of 
writers, to the exclu^on of all the more useful trades, 
such as shoe-makers, tailors, carpenters, bricklayers 
etc. Many of them, however, are highly gifted, 
talented, and useful men, as ornamental to society hs 
beneficial to their fellow-creatures. Many of them 
have shone with no ordinary lustre in the fields of ' 
science and poesy. Perhaps the most pre-emineni 
and best-known are Kidd and Do Bosario. 

Calcut|a may be seen, by. the careful ol»erver. 
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not only the multifarious and party-coloured cos¬ 
tumes, but also the* features and complexions of 
almost every inhabited country in the’world. 

The solemn profound heavy-bearded Persian* the 
flaunting saucy Arabs, with their copious turbans, 
tho weasel-backed Turkish IVIusnlman, the opium- 
smoking Tartar-iicaded Chinese, tho wanderei-s from 
the resting-place of the ark, always di8tinguisTi;\ble 
for their quiet demeanour and respectable dqjiort- 
ment, tho peddling G-reek and unbelicvJng Jew, the 
jetty African and yellow Hottentot, tho chattering 
Frenchman and smokiftg Hollander, tho gresuy 
Kpssian and whiskered Pole, tho industrious (JennsVn, 
Spanisl^merchant, and Poi’tuguese fiddler, are all to 
'lie met with about the public marts of the"city,, 
elbowing and jostling one another through its tor¬ 
tuous streets whilst f. pursuit of their df/rerent 
callings and avocations. 

Tlie picturcf-f’no dresses, t/io vuriatis ILsintia itut- 
lines of form and feature, thus nnd witib- at oVory 
turn render tlieso evory-day gfonps cxcee«lingly 
attractive and interesting to llio now ariival in 
Calcutta. This variety and change is inoreo^^er 
continuous, for the different cities of Asia are ever 
pouring forth portions f)f their vast pepulatiorfs in. . 
•search of marts for traffic, and these all direct their' 
steps towards this great metropolitan 'ern|)orium, a 
short description of. which I may Jis ..well begin a 
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fresh chapter with, and in the conclusion of this one, 
I may here express a hope thftt the reader has not 
considered the introductory observations in this and 
' the preceding chapter either tedious, unnecessary, or 
uninteresting. 



CALCUTTA. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Calontta—Origin of tlio name —A strangor’a rellcotioiia on arriToI 
—^Fiwoination of tropical foliago and faudaoa^K)—firiViront* • 
—Gardonlloftoh—Botanical Oanlouit—^Fort William—Sangor 
laland—^Kaplimiulo GliAt—Bathing Boonus—Chauudi>All (lhat 
—The St; and. 

!Non onivis homini contiiigit adiro Curinthum.”—Iforfiec. 

“ It doo8 not happou to ovory man to go to CorAth.”^. *• ' 


•ALTHOUon it is not to bo supjwsed that airmoii 
can possess the siiino o^jportunities, or rc(?iir to the 
same sources of infomisition, yet I'could wish some 
more masterly pen had described tlie city of Calciithtu 
otherwise called “the city of palaces.” For 1 fetir 
these humble tracings of mine Vt'ill scarcely do justice 
to or give a proper idea of its external aiipoaranco . 
and inteniiil economy. 

* The name of Calcutta or Kalkatta is of Sanscrit 
origin; and is derived from Kail, the god<lesH*of 
blood, and Katta, a house or temple. • 

• The effect on the eye, as the traveller, lands on the, 
ghat, or wharf, is strange in the extreme. Perhajjs 
Calcutta is not like any other city m the world. 
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Certainly it does not reromble any otber India^i one. 
Composed of irregular streets, alternate Venetian- 
looking houses, and dingy wattle and daub huts, the 
^ straiigcr is at fiiet quite at a loss to reconcile and 
account for the apparent proximity of luxury and 
^ualid misdrj’', the neighbourly approach of Dives 
and Lazarus to each other. It has only been within 
, the last decade o!r so of years that the exclrision of 
native huts from the European portion of tho city 

r 

has been in aliy degree .accomplished—a measure 
jjerfiectly necessary and indispensable for health, 
comfort'and sightliness, as all must admit who have 
shy adquaintanco with Asiatic towns. Of recent 
years much 'greater progress has been made _ in 
furtherance of this most desirable object. The# 
bazaars and native huts which used to occupy every 
bit of *Bpare ground in the very heart of the city, 
.extending almost to the very portals of Grovei’iiment 
Uouse, have disappeared, and gradually retired, as 
the wild denizens of the uncultivated tracts have 
everywhere done before the steps of the cultivator 
‘of the soil. 

On the broad bank of the river Hoogly, or western 
branch of the Ganges, is situated the port of Calcutta, 
navigable for the largest ships up to tho very 
, esplanade, which has for many years been easily 
reached by the powerful aid of steam. 

The winding of this expansive, deep and rapid 
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river rendered hipfldy picturesque by Jlio classic 
buildings and neat viUas along its verdant banks for 
some ilistance both Ik'Iow and above tliT) city. IIci'o 
dwell.thc rich mercliants, judges, and other inngnifidbs 
of the land. The grounds attached to these residences 
are tsistofully laid out, rich shrubberies everywherd 
shade and a<lorii them, giving some idea to the eye.yf 
the stranger of the lu.'curianl green of a tropiciil 
InndscnjKi. " 

IIow little docs the European ti-avpllor relluct, 
when for the firat time ho surveys this linxiiriruit 
scene, and its i-ich and startling beauty, that this ve'r^ 
luxuriance of the painted parailisc in all its l^istorif 
elFylgonwe, that this glabrous metallic sheen which 
iic sees strotche<l cnchantingly around, constitute' 
the banc—the ujias tree—the <lcstroyor 'of health, 
ihat^reat satellite, which the fell dastroj^er Deiith 
lioasts of as being most successful in-leading his< 
subjects into early and eternal captivity. 

About a mile seaward from flalcutta thp eye . is 
aiTested by a suburban refuge tor -the fevered *and 
parched inhabitants, called Gardan Ileach, consisting 
of detached edifices, some of which in the classic tasto 
displayed in their erection, interior elegance aiW 
general arrangement might well vie with palaces. 

• Ilither those who can steal a few hour&sfrom the ■ 
bmjy hum and sultry atmosphere of the city resort 
for cool shade and the quiet repose wliich is to Ikj 
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found on gfeen (dopinif ImhIs laved by moving^ yftten, 
and decked ont in nature’s gayavarietieB. 

Immediate!}' opposite Gkrden Beach, on the other 
sidd of the river, are sitnated the European Boljuuoal 
Qardens, formerly a very splendid establishment, and 
Innoh' more omamehtal than nsefiil. The nam^ oC 
Qf. ‘Kathaniel Wallidk ■wna assodated with these 
givens for years, and possibly most nsefaUy so; but 
the ran of India is advmnse to the genera) pursuit of 
scientifio re(9eihnh. • 

^ JThe gardens, however, for many years formed a 
delightful and accessible retreat for picnics, and there 
ian be no forgetting that they long held the highest 

e O 

place in the niche of &me for the celebration of 
"thodb rustic mysteries and masticatory exeroiseai 
One might see spread over the green lawn, for the 
delight of anticipated appetite, hermetically sealed 

• tiwa of salmon, sdections from the vegetable world, 

• 

oold turkey, preserved meats imd sausages, delicious 
japM and preserves^ iced champagne and creaming 
ale,‘these and many other delicacies obtained from 
.^e great storehouses of the good things of this life, 
share dl i^Bouased at leisure to the tune of “ qui hy,V 
Jlb^, *^ko^ hai ’* (** Is there an;^ one t **). V Thandha 
bear^ (iced beer), shouts the hos^and ** Th^dhl beer ** • 
te-esk do s k a ck from the sable lips a£ ratting Shidmafr 
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. ptlMiira «i^ be no doubt tbet these gardene fi>niied 
4 most deUgbtftil retMit far pleesnre parties^ and 
afforded thfm as mntdi enjoyment as they yidded to 
the more ^mitifio visitors for whom they were 
originally ^d partiooliffly intended. 

9 On nearhig Oaloatfa, the most striking object that 
arrests the eye is Fort William, and its extensive 
fortifioationa bristling with artillery. The cdtad^l 
was oommenc^ by Lord Olive after the battle^ of 
Plaasey. It is capable of accommodating* a garrison 
of fifteen thousand men, and the works are so <^teth- 
sive tlmt at least ten tboudmd would be required to 
defied them efficiently. They are 'said to have cost 
the Oompftny upwards of two millions sterling. There 
i# for excellent gun fimtory within the walls^ a^ a 
pretty little church, and good aooommo<£afion for 
the troops. * , * * 

A tdegraph communicates with Keflgeree and 
Saugor Island, conveying notice of the arrival of 
rinipe and other requisite informafion. • * • • 

La the years 1835—1840 boringir for an artesian 

*•» 

well .were made at Fort William, «nd the gebfegioal 
data thus obtained were very intmesting. Thia 
superficial strata conaist,of fine sand and mud, at tht 


depth of ten a stiff blue day about^4p fo^ m 
.^ieVnwss was msit with^ ibsb, 

.about tw%foet in -IhjelctMMis' 
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limestona was entered on, similar in nature - to that 
which is met with at the baser of the Himalayas. 

The road* which leads past Fort William, con- 
ne'cting Garden Beach with Calcutta, is called the 
Esplanade. It is shaded by umbrageous trees, and 
forms a very pleasant drive in the evening. The 
.light air coming off the water is cool and grateful to 
the' multitudes*in search of air, change, or exercise. 
This esplanade is terminated by a very handsome 
colonnade. ghat, which forms a most classical and 
pleasing object to the eye, as well as a most con¬ 
venient and useful accomtnodation to the natives for 
' the performance of ablutions in the river, to which 
the bathers descend by a flight of stepg; It was 
built solely for this object by a pious and opulent 
Hindoo. ' .Amongst these peaceful idolaters and 
followers of ‘‘Vishnu and his nine incarnations, 
charity often assumes the form of erecting ghats, 
digging tanks, and planting ayennes of trees to screen 
tho trayeller from the scorching rays of the sun. 

^o the Esplanade Ghat all the dense population 
who inhabit the north-east part of Calcutta and the 
neighbourhood of Chouringhee, resort. Long lines of 
Countless multitudes may be seen pouring forth in 
moving streams of life to cleanse and purify the'’ 
stains of body and soul in the detergent and holy 
^ water of the sacred river. 

Daily dojes this living mass surge along towards ' 
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the acoustomed spot, there to mix with the living 
waters and mimic wawes set in motion by successive 
groups of devotees. 

About the hour of noon, during the hottest months 

of the year, the numerous pathways which intersect 

• • 

and stretch across the vast plain of pasturage to thp 
eastward of Fort William, are thronged and crowded 
by visions of the most beautiful female forms clothed 
in light and (lassie falling draperies, which floa^ on 
the thick air as they move along. Crowds of lovely 
children of both sexes accompany them, completely, 
naked^or with only a siSring round the waist, to* 
wh^h is attached some small silver ornaments, used* 
as pharnfs — all perfectly beautiful, natural and 
antique, forming models so lovely and picturq^ue 
that the mind can never be divorced from*ifs recol¬ 
lections of their sweetness, pvrfection'and beaufy. 

“1*70 seen maoh finer women, ripo and real. 

Than all tho ndhaenoe of their atono ideal.” 

At the ghat, full life and activity*prevail, noticing 
interrupts the elastic movements of beautifully, 
formed limbs, nothing can exceed the variety of 
attitude and rich colouring of the half-immersed 
•forms; some bathing, others washing their clothes, 
their long loose hair floating in the breeae, while 
thei^ bright polished lotas glittering in the sun and, 
poised on the small waves that undulate around them, 

2 
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givo the • whole scene a sprightly and fairy-like 
appearance. Males and. femalfes, old and yonng, mix 
together indiscriminately and without the least re¬ 
serve. Thickly dotting the shallows and numerous 
as a swarm of bees on a summer day, they may he 
seen sporting amidst the waters in endless variety. 

• • On the extreme edge of the lowest hroad step of 
tlio ghat sits statue-like the all-ahsorhed Brahmin, 
forming with his withered fingers a hit of clay into 
a sort of image of the ptlrticular god or emblem he 
«cr devoutly worships; or with eye apparently fixed 
'pn vacuity, he silently counts his heads shiftiiigly on 
tile string, and mutters his daily prayers, between 
which acts he sprinkles or flicks a few drops of, the 
holy, water from him, and then returns to his 
abstraction. As if unconscious of those around him, 
ho performs with the greatest exactness his several 
■; duties and ceremonies, whispers almost audibly, and 
fiqally washing his janeo (sacred string), the ever 
attendant emblem of his Brahminical priesthood, 
abruptly and silently ho departs, unregarded by all, 
-unobserved by any who crowded and surromided the 
sjiot of his devotions, whether soft and sunny, 
laughter loving, aged or infantine. 

The same abstraction or disregard of everything 
but the ‘Sole purpose for which they are there, viz. 
ablution, seems to pervade veiy generally the whole 
dense group. Even the saucy, crow, unmolested and 
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unliecded, takes liia idle flight of observetion cIoko 

over the bends of theftathers, descending every now 

0 

and then with vapid flight and. }n*\ ing eye, to spy 
and peep into the folds of some bather’s gavineuls • 
floating on tlie undulating buvface of the water, or 
peers w’i»h curious eye into the half-flUed lota whifh 
sits restlesalv on the bosom of the stream. •• 

The snow-white paddy bird, with elegant and 
outstretched neck and stork-like dignity, walks 43are- 
lessly ; unheeded, undist ui1»ed, unscared lie pursiK's 
his watchful eiii]>loynieni of fishing in the slijiliowi*, 
with^an almost doiuestic’familiarity and foar^HKiieHs, 
of ike ju’csciice of man. , *' 

Indcefl, the vei-y givat carelessness shown by the. 
V’holo feathered trilxj of India of the a[)proac1i of. 

the iiatives i-s a very remarkable feature* and is 

^ * * • 

generally a matter of great ...urprisc to Biiropeans on 
their first arrival in the exaintiy. 

After the several jjrocessCH <if ablution of the bedy, 
the washing of the clothes, and cleansing of thcjiair 
and figure of the little sable family is gone through, 
and completed, then suflicient tvater for the day’s, 
consumption is raised on the hip or head in^ largo 
gharas of citlier carth(!Tiwai'e oi’ brass, and carried 
home by the women. * 

* One would think it almost impossible feft* them to ' 
carry, for such long distances, such heavy weights 
as they often do; and iKirhaps it is to ’<this practice 
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that we must look for the secret of their universally 
perfect development of form and majestic gait. 

A short distance from the ghat I have just described 
brings you to a famous and very anciently established 
one called Qhaundpall G-hat, which leads up direct to 
Government llouse. It has always been the ap¬ 
pointed landing-place of all the govomoie-general 
and commanders-in-chief for time out of mind, both on 
arrival and departure, whether &om the country or 
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'.for the upper provinces. As might be expected, the 
riverside is choked up with native boats which congre-’ 
gat4 into an almost immovable mass. The owners 
. of these craft have cads or touts on the gh&t, who 
, solicit &res for thehr individual boats from every one 
who ^approaches. These boats are provided with 
round roof of coarse canvas, hooped down to the 
. gunwale of the boat, into which the pamenger creeps 
' for protec^on against the scorching rays of the suif. 
They are mostly employed to go backwards and 
forwards between the Strand and the different ships 
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which lay oat at anchor in the middle of the stream, 

or between Calcutta aifii Hourah, which forms one of 
the suburbs. 

On the Strand crowding and jostling each otter 
most unceremoniously are ranks of palankeens, so 
closely wedged together ns to form an impenetrablp 
barrier to the passenger who steps out of a boat for 
the first time. ^ His attention is called by fifty voicps 
at the same moment to their respective eonYoy- 
ances; whilst in the sam« *breath the speakers are 
bestowing most unparliamentary compliment ami, 
l)cnisqps on the wife mother and daughten^ and* 
indeed on all the female sections of each other’s* 
famtlies. * This very extraordinary stylo of confer- 
i*ing abuse on each other is very generally praq^ised 
all over Bengal; but is not peculiar to* it, being 
equally common throughoui. the whole of tho*East. 
Amidst this dim and confusion, thi^ Babel of; 
tongues, this scolding 'of dingy wallahs, hustling 
of palankeen bearers, pushing* of chatta. holdbvs, 
scorching h^t of the sun, scraalning of hawks, 
clouds of diist, and flavour of betftl-nut, the stranger* 
for the time sets his foot ashore at Calcutta. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Obaeqnioiu land aharlai—Siroar, or agent—^Mode of watering 
the atreeta—Impro-ved municipal arid aanitary regnlationa 
' —Soenea in a ffindoo cemetery—HarboUir aoenea—Sailor’a 
home—Steam flom^milla—^Prejudioea againat them—^Dia* 
appointed expeotationa—Hand milla—^Bank of Bengal and 
.Banka Hall—^Tbe Hint—^The GkiTemment Houae—Town 
c Hall—Wide-awake gaatronomea. 

'• ‘‘Nfti’ miaaura ontem, niai plena omoria himdo.”— Horace. . 

••Like a lo&^ which doea not quit tho akin, until it ia 
fuUofhloodL” 

a • ' ' ■ 


Whbit ft Ruropean for the first time sets his foot on 
Ohanndpall Ghtlt he is, in an instant, surrounded hy 
‘Crowds of fGasiduous natives, who immediately press 
on “ master’s ” attention the very great service and . 
uaa* they will all he to him by his accepting of 
their several attentions and attendance; that in 
,£ict his future suceess and prosperity in India will 
mainly depend on his retention of their respective 
Sftrvioos. Thus numberless umbrella holders, palan¬ 
keen hearers, naukars, khidmatgars and darzees press, ’’ 
T and are pressed on his attention; hut among this 
•motley group there is one description of person, who 
forms so veiy important a distinction both in appear- 
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ance at the time, and that 

he may as well at the outset be more. partioularly 
introduced to the reader. The pcrsbnage .is the 
sircar or agent, through whoso hands the busiribfis 
of every transaction in the life of. the master sholl 
pass. 

Behold him advancing to¬ 
wards the doorway of the pa¬ 
lankeen in which the new 
arrival is extended. Dressed 
in snow-white drapery and 
clean ^pagreo or turban* he 
- bo^ his head, and pressing 
thejieel ^f his right hand on 
his brow, he in a sleek and 
insidious manner pronounces 
his salaam, and then in broken 
English offers his assistance in 
every possible way, £rom the 
purchase of a shirt button to 
the loan of a thousand rupees. 

He then, having indelibly fixed* your likeness on 
tUSa retina of his memory and having read yoUr 
inmost soul, modestly^ retires from the preasin(|; 
• throng, and, hastening away, either prepawee for 
eommencing his labours of thraldom himself, 01 
seta some one else of the same class, thongli 
more suitable fisr jnaster's conditionv or habits. 
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about tbp person of tbe stranger. Finally, the 
voyager is borne off to some accommodating hotel, 
or boarding-house, followed of course in light skii> 
xdfshing order by money-changers, barbers, itinerant 
vendors of fans paper and sealing wax; also by street 
'tradesmen* of every kind and description, in whose 
<2Qmpany we will for a time leave him in the enjoy¬ 
ment of all the novelty and every a£B.iction which the 
first initiation into the mysteries of Hving in India 
entaila on ipc»t new aTri\»ls at the city of palfices. 

^ c Close to Ghaundpall Ghat stands a powerful steam 
^engine for raising water from the Hoogly, which is 
4 ben conveyed by means of aqueducts along ^ the 
sides of the streets, and is used for watering them. 

* Thd most usual manner of accomplishing this ki 
by water-bien baling it out in leathern buckets, and 
flingihg it oVer the road. This an-angement 

. though primitive is very beneficial and a source of 
much comfort to the inhabitants of the several 
stfeets ip which it is performed, which is pretty 
general throughout the European quarters of the 
fcCity. It tends not only to allay the whirlwinds of 
briok-dust, which are very disagreeable, but also 
deprives the surrounding atmosphere of some of the 
direfiih heat reflected from brickmade roads, which,' 

• w 

I after long exposure to the burning sun of Bengal^ 
become almost unbearable. 

When tl^e reader is informed that the Delta 


waTeriJ^g the streets. 
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around Calcutta occupies a tract of countrjr equal 
in extent to the whole principality of Wales, and is 

entirely of flnviatilo origin, he will at once conceive 

• • 

how veiy important a factor bricks must bo in the 
formation of roads and in the erection of buildings. 

The watering of the roads of Calcutta, together, 
with other conservancy departments, have l)cen placed 
on a much better footing than formerly, though 
even now they cannot be declared to be supremely 
efficient or pronounced incaiKtblo of improvement. 

A river conservancy was establiscd to proven^ th'» 
hawserq of ships liecoming entangled in the mags of 
decayed humanity which nse<l to float down the 
Hoo^y, arid through their endeavours that dreadful 
uifsccndy exposure no longer disgusts the eye, *or 
offends the senses. 

No longer do the river’s banks 'exhibit tliosc 
revolting spectacles of human carcases * in every 
stage of horrible decomposition from the Chitporc 
road to Fort William; -a distance* vliich constitutes 
and borders the whole face of the tvestem part of 
the city of Calcutta. • 

^or those whose poverty refuses them the aocus^ 
tomed funeral pyre, an .ustrina or masSn has been 
formed at the extreme south end of the Strand.* 
<rhere the dead bodies of the pauper ^lass of 
Hindoos are burned, instead of being placed, as 
formerly, on the banks of the sacred stipam, to bo 
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carried jiway by the tide and current. This im- ^ 
provcment has been effected too at a much less cost 
than that of the ineffective police formerly employed 
lo keep the river clear, or rather free, of these 
festering plague creating masses of corruption. 



f^ 


BiumiHO uniBEs by iiivbh umic. 

A 

The ustrina or masSn just alluded to was formed 
*'during Lord William Bentinck’s administration, and 
he thereby conferred a blessing both on Europeans 
and the" native community. It is open on the side 
next the river, and is suiSciently large to meet the 
refuse of Death’s doings, even in bis most angry* 
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seasons. Here dcntli silence and solitude inay.bc truly 
siiid to reside, and to rcij^n supreme and uiidisturlwd. 

Protected from intrusion l*y the gliastly piiriKJso of 
the plaoe, here, amid its awful avenues lit uj) liy 
funeral fires, the |[^riiu iiionarcli sits in majesty, 
reigns iindisturbcd, and holds his last court and. 
Jurisdiction on earth; whilst thp if T may use. 

the Latin term for this corpse bui’iiei', flits about thp 
psissages of this dread place in silent obsorvation,o£ 
his calling, and ministers b. l^cath's waii'ts. 

AVith noiseless tread, the dead inun's waiters hurry 
to and ^fro throughout thdSr dei^artment, kcej^ing*, 
accor^ling to Ihcii ideas, all things in seemly »mler?' 
Sonu^ are hn-anging for the last time on earth the 
rigid and stifleiicd coi-so of a leper, straighteuing .and 
stretching out the fragment of man that disodse had 
left to disfigure the highwa.;S, and temfy the’eye 
and car by its fervent importunate suppllbsitions for 
earthly charity; others ai-e placing the worldly 
properties of the infected dead, hi useless yet ac? 
customed ceremony, ncai- the head and feet, at the 
same time turning away with inverted face from the 
four steam of rapid decomposition which lias seized 
on and is in full ixissessipn of the wretched roinains* 
Of a fellow-creature. Quickly the sjible seevitor 
snatches the lighted torch, and liefore applying it 
to the funeral pyre he snifls its more hygienic 
‘fumes, lest in the performance of this las^ sad office 
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to man *9 account, tbe near mephitic vapours should 

he the precursors of a call on> himself for the payment 

of his own dhbt. Dense clouds of smoke, imprecated 

with the gases of human bodies burning in their 

decay, rise in lofty and thick volumes, spreading 

like a curtain over the vicinity as if to shut out 

. from the fair face of heaven this vast arena of death. 

Above and around screams the hawk in impatient 

cities, and soaring higher still the vulturo wheels 

and wheqjbs* about within the circuit of the tainted 

«ir, impatient of the expectant feast when night 

shall have thrown her mantle of darkness over the 
e • . . 

-face of day. Around the half-burned and expiring 

K 

embers stalks with gaunt and bony limbs, that 
sptbctral bird, the harglla • (adjutant), the protected 
feathered scavenger of the city of palaces, his huge 
bill' begrimed with exploring the ashes tor any 
remains cf the unconsumed dead; or you see him, 
perhaps, perched on some ^jacent pinnacle, there 
ho ghostlike staiidB immovable and unearthly in 
appearance, waitohing the successive approach towards 
Death’s portal of the remains of man. 

' Thus lays the scene stretched out on life’s canvas, 
‘‘and thus, as I have described, a great portion of 
hunmn matter after it has frittered away its time 
and performed its functions during life on earthy, is 
returned again to dust and ashes. 

A bare-nooked stork. (Argala, Idn.). 
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Would that mail had been content to live in 
Paradise, and to have 'known no diseases of body, 
nor anxieties of mind, but to have enjoyed uninter¬ 
rupted joy in communion with his Maker! What¬ 
ever may lie said either for or against cremation as a 
means of disposing of the dead, it must lie admitted 
that the practice is one of great antiquity. It was- 
very common amongst the Greeks in FTomeric times. 
It was very early adopted by the Romans, but not 
generally so till the latter* times of the republic. 
And I think I may say that amongst the Hindoos 
it has been an immemorial custom. 

Of, the respective merits of cremation over sepul*" 
ture xir vitse versa, I say nothing beyond that my 
own individual sentiment would bo in favour qf a 
piece of grouml ** that I should bury my de^ out of 
my sight.” If the reader will look to'the book from 
whence the quotation is made, he will' find that 
sepulture has also antiquity on its side. 1 decline to 
give the name of the author, as a hunt for the passage 
may prove salutary exercise. 

However, let us turn round and we shall see a 
more pleasing picture. The face of the fair Hoogly 
is crowded thickly with forests of high topping masts 
fhat rise from the decks of largo merchant vessels of 
all* nations. Here they are collected, and waiting in 
Calcutta for the rich freights of India. You may 
hear the busy hum of nautical labour, and distinguish 
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the woril of command as it is passed along the 
several decks; the song at the capstan as it turns 
round to lift the huge anchor or massy weights, 
attracts the ear, coming soft and pleasing over the 
bosom of the waters. You may see a small skiff with 
tiny sail and swarthy crow, come suddenly across 



^fATIVK BOAT. 

your vision. It soon crosses the small unoccupied 
s{>acc, and then as quickly disjippoara and is lost 
to view. Life, btistle and activity prevail over the 
whole surface of the harbour, forming a delightful 
contrast to the gloomy scenes of death which 1 have 
just described, and whore the walls of the chamel- 
^ house fling deep shadows and long reflections, so very 
sad, over the fair bosom of a portion of the Hoogly. 

The Strand continues along the whole western 
front of Calcutta, and is flanked by warehouses, 
merchants’* private dwellings, and several public build- 
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*11)^8. Hero are tbiiiitl all siirts and descri 14I iuiiH of 
inariiic-storo rcpositorio^i, some for j^owls, udiurs Ibr 
the live attendants on tlieiii, in tiio s1*a[>e of itn- 
fortiinate f-ailors. In these receptacles criinpinfj: wa«s 
formerly earri<*d on most extensively and snceess- 
fully. Amon«^ the improvements wliieh have been 
elfeeted lor the j^ood of tin' jMirt, the Sailors* Home 
demands attention and su]>|tort. Its estahlislimen^ 
has almost entirely swept siway those nests of iiifaiyy 
whi<*h were exclusively Mip[»»»rled by the u)hhery of 
thoughtless seamen, who have now a ^«>od homejiiu'li 
clean beds ollered ihem, xt'ith no tiuiiptatioiis^ for 
their ^(pianderiii^ dis]»ositions. .Medi(;al atleiidiiiiCMV 
in ctitfe t>f"illness, is insured to the inmates, and 
ciifjiloymcnt is also found for them when ie<]uii;pd. 
T 1 leir own j^ood conduct, of course*, co-opcraltSs and 
tends to scciiie iheiu thesi* ad\.intagcs. * 

Ainon^ the speculations and various reftfuirees of 
civilisation which have, been oflered .uiid launclied 
for the l>enelit of India, imiy be;‘ranked tia* lar^. 
flour-mills, erecteil at the (fliitjaire end f>f the. Htraial. 
The old process of grinding corn inl^» flour by means 
of hand-mills was accfiinplishcd in ii very imperfect,' 
slow, and dirty manner. Tin; biisineKs bciii'^ in 
the hands of a few natives scjittcrcd here atul filicre 
throughout the city, the snjiply was not only iiiriitcd, 
but subject to all the fluctuations which idleness or 
monopoly might im]x»sei 
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TherQ neither was, nor ever had been, any other" 
resource for the supply of this important article of 
consumption until Messrs. Smithson and Holdsworth 
hbldly risked a large capital and erected their flour¬ 
mills, which afforded a supply adequate to the wants 
of the population of Calcutta and its densely peopled 
neighbourhood. When this great undertaking was 
pompleted and the success of all its departments 
perfectly manifest, natives of every class were 
admitted .to' see it in full working order. Crowds 
cifpon crowds assembled to see the various processes, 
and^ all seemed highly entertained and delighted. 
Jn ^t the speculation was a success, and in every 

I. 

way worthy the best support the natives •could ■ give 
it*;^ and it was supposed impossible for even tlie 
most ‘prejudiced and blighted bigot to start an 
obj^ion against it. The produce of the mill was 
eagerly sought after, and was coming into very 
general use, when all of a.sudden a stop was put 
..to the consumption of the flour by the natives. 
Tlie pretended reason for this complete change in 
. the “aura popularis” need only bo mentioned 
‘to convince the reader of the truth of a remark 
* which I hazarded in the loginning of this work— 
that/the religion of the country stands in the way 
of its ‘Social improvement and civilisation. The 
wily Hindoo priests and bigoted ignorant Baboos 
circulated,' a report amongst the native community 
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and consumers of the staple commodity, that the 
oil used so extensively iii^ lubricating the vast 
machinery was produced from the fat of cows, bulli^ 
and pi^. Well, •** I’imng'inntion galopc, le jug^ment 
ne va qne le pas,” and no doubt the rpader has 
anticipated the conclusion of the matter. Xh% 
slaughter of the cow, or contact -with anything* 
appertaining to^tlie unclean beast, is equally abhoiv 
rent as an abomination to the religious feolings^of 
both nindoos and Miisalmitiis. The idle report 
was well <x>nceived, and most effective in opem^ion? 
** No more flour from the hTnglish sahib *’ was soon 
on everybody’s lips. 

Thus en&ed the speculation, so far ns its original 
conception was concerned, and the native community 
returned to the old saw. 

• • 

The intelligent itiader will scarcely need to be 
reminded how on a subsequent occasion a precisely 
similar idle story cautiously circulated had most 
disastrous results. The wily Hindoos profetsed jxr 
find in the KnrEn that Muhammad "had predicted, 
in a mysterious manner, that Indi^ would some day 
fall under the dominion of a foreign power, w^ose* 
sway would last only for a century. That power 
dF course was construed to be the British,** and 
computing from the battle of Plassey whfSh was 
fought on the 23rd of June, 1757, they declared that 

* “ Imaginstioii gallo|i«, judgment only goes m fomt peon. '* 

K»2 

m 
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he British rule would cease on the 23rd of Juno, 
1858. This discovery wa6 communicated to the 
Musalmans, 'and it was decided that a general mas- 
Hivcre of the Christians should take place on that 
day. Then the story wjis invented and circulated 
.throughout the army that the cartridges about to 



he served out to them were made of cows’" fat 
‘ and hogs’ lai-d. The sequel is too well known to 
noed*'Iropetition. 

The liand-mill for making flour used by all the 
natives of India consists of two stones, one turning 
round on -the other. The grain is put into a circular 



,>n'ficc in the iiiipor niie, •\vliicli has a liaiulle * 0 x 011 in 

it, and it is txirned <piio1<iv reuiid <m the lower one 

or iKiil. The surface of the Ik.**! is iinjxerfeenv sermto«l 

or j^iooveil, ami, in the jirocess of «rriii(liii<^ the Hour, 

ejects itselfas it hecoiaes fine. Theanalo^y.lietweeii 

the lluiii:in.s and tlie. naliv’es of India is in one respi-eti 

s<i close, t'< mv mind, that I niav lie excused if I 

allude to it. 'fl/e skill oi'liolh nations in working* 

iiudals may he said to he ijuile cijnsd to oiiw. 

Nothing can he more hcaiMirnl than ilic rxeeiition 

of th<-ir articles of Jnxnr\', vet tlie liainl-miUsh of 

* • " * 
both countries ut>re exceedingly i-inle, and so m-re 

many«other articles which 1 eouhl mentioij, althongli 

f)f llie*grea7est jiossihle n..e. Compare! the cxipiisifi* 

wiT^'kmansliii) and skill in their ornaments snid 
. . * • 
ji'wolry with the exceeding rudeness of their agri¬ 
cultural implements. 

'I'hc hand-mills used in India are tedious and 
imperfect in their o[)LKilion, ami, owing to soino 
dehet or mismanagement, the hread is offt.*n 
fall of grit as to he most distasteful *to Mitropeaiis. 
Time, which changes all things, wifi no doiiht ellcct 
a revolution in tho thoughts and sentiments of jhe 
natives. Meanwhile Messrs. Smithson and Jlolds- 
worth work only.for exportation. 

Among the Government buildings which^occupy 
sitos oh the Strand, 1 may mention the Ikink of Hengid 
and I3aiiks-ludl. In an- ai-c-hiteclnral point of view 
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there isu nothing to attract the eye in either. The 

latter is a sort of Admiralty, vhere all arrivals are noti¬ 
fied, and all business transactions connected with the 

• • 

port arc ofiicially conducted by the master attendant. 

The Mint is an important building, erected at the 
^eswt end of the Strand. It has (J-rccian porticoes, 
' and is supposed to bo built throughout in that order 
of architecture. It was designed by the present 
master, and his claim to scientific acquirements is 
very generally allowed: 

T.hp whole of the machinery used in the coining 
depfirtmont, as well as in every other within the 
’‘walls, was erected under his own superinteuderco. I 
may add that he is an army officer, ana belongs to 
tliQ Iloyal JlJiigineeiH. Although the eBtahlishment 
is on a most extensive scale, yet the issue of coin 
from it is in an inverse ratio. 

1*1 fact, the recent issue of a new copper curi’ency 
yvas so inadequate to the wants of the country, 
Oycu of Calcutta alone, that the native poddars 
bought it up and zmide enormous sums by the 
transsiction. For a long time no effectual check was 
given to this state of things by Gk>vernment, nor 
were the real relative values of the new and old 
copiJer money either known or enforced. So the 
poor and helpless public wore at the tender mercies 
of fliodoo bhrofis and poddSra, who for extortion 
are not fo l*e equalled by -the most expert in the 
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art of usurious exsictu^iis, I'ltlior in tlie ^>lti or 
now Jcriisnluiu. Thu prt'ws teeiiu*«i with iiuliviiluar 
complaints, Tht' hulliuil, '/%*■ Hurkai'u 

hlustureJ, and foufjht a f^ood pitohud hattlu upon* 
tho subject, and the Gov»‘rnuient jjfruniblud lieuausu 
it did not ^ot its usual profit on tho transaction. ^ 

Ainonpr rho handsoiiio odiliuus whiuli raise tliuir 
heads in this pniiid city, and seize hold on the. 
eyo of tho visitor most con>[iieuously, G«»vurnin»'nt 
IT«)nso has no eompuor or rival, as a pile i»f build¬ 
ings. It is situated in the most oj>e.n portion of^tho* 
northern ]>art of ralciill;i. ‘Tfie principal cntnyicc* 
on th* south faces a very h.indsomc square. The- 
north •as])e6t looks towards tho glacis <jf Kort- 
l\'rtliaiii and the fine open jdaiii w/iie/i cvteiids.In 
front of ('houringhce. Tlic building is cntcrccl by a 
inagnifieent flight of stairs, .ind has a very hand¬ 
some dome surmounted by a statue of Brititnnia. 

This vice-regal resi<l(incc, which occupies an ini- 
men.se plot of ground, is cncompaired by a spacmits. 
grass lawn surrounded by a handsoiftc iron miling 
pierced on the four 8id«‘8 by magnificent gateways, 
caeh being surmounted by the Uritish lion in stone,* 
the modelling and carving of which arc of the * 
highest order of art. 

It has been complained that the inbTior*of this 
vice-rCgal building is very badly arrangetl, and has 
been planned with a • perfect indifrerenpe to tho 
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comfort* and conveniences of the Court, when that 
l>rilliaiit cortege are obliged to occupy it. It has 

been observed that the hall of audience for holding 

« • 

levees, State ceremonies, banquets and balls, is the 
only room throughout the palace which contains 
suitiiblc and adequate accommodation. In the 
-evenings, on State occasions, this colonnaded saloon 
.most assuredly shines out in the most brilliant of 
Anglo-Indian appearanees. The charming combina¬ 
tions of hlastern lungnihceiico and European beauty, 
•as p^^hibited in the splendour of the costumes of 
tliOi one and the modest simplicity of the other, is 
■^perhaps nowhere seen to such advantage as s.t the 
Government House, (’alcutta. Hero the faint sweets 
ot .the western world of flowers mingle with and 
are subdued by the powerful and more precious 
odour's of Eastern porfumciy. Hero the rich attars of 
Gulistiln, 'and tho more powerful musk of Nepaul 
contend and strive together for the mastoi'y. Tho 
soft vapour of the luxuriously spiced hukka ascends 
in light ambieiit streams, and half intoxicates-the air, 
passing a lull of "^wcet listless half-reiKising pleasure 
over the senses. Tho whole atmosphere teems with 
aromatic spices, ambergris, and rich costly drugs 
that-' diffuse and throw an Asiatic spell over the 
whole Woue. holding the imagination captiw, and 
never to lie felt, conceived, or fancied, but by those 
who hav6 experienced the- sensaiions amidst the 
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f^orfcoous raaj^iiificenoo of sin Kinstorii C’oui;t. l?icli 
silks, cloths of }rohl ami tissiics'of silver rustle ]*ast 
csicli other, and reflect their seversil colours hack 

■k 

apiin in daiczlin^ vsiriety. 

The fsiiiicd looms of Dacesi \ iehl np their iniislins, 

^ • 

and tlie l ich oinhroideries of Ilensires sire seen here 
unique sind wirlsout rivsil. The ssitinsof I*'rsim-»-, thtj 
Isiecs of JIrussels, llse hrosideloths of Ssixony and 
Isind are hen* eolleeted siinl iinlis<*riininsitely mixed 
tojj^i'liier oil tin* sissi>mh]e<l ei'swds of rsiiik syid fsishioii. 

The reeeption-hall is flanked on hoth sidi-s Jiy’4i, 
coloniisnle, the ]>ill:irs sind wsills of hdiich sire fiiyshetl 
witlfc Msidras jilaster, which is so hie^hly jiolishod sind' 
refle«tive * SIS to vivsd the nio^t hrilliani msirhio. 
When the shiniiiij;’ surface is lit up hy tlie sple,ndid 
chsuuleliers, it hsis a moat dstz^tliii^ elfeet on‘the eye.; 
ami the whiteness of the imitsited insirblu is hesuiti- 
fully contrsisled hy the throne, tsqieslr^ and Rtsile 
ehsiirs of rich criinsou velvet which grsice the hesul 
of the hsill. Of the other int*>insil sirrsiitjreinmilH 
of the house, I csindidly confes'h rny jirfdound 
ig^norsinc'o. The whole of the culhiary depsirtinent is 
carried on outside the houae, even outside the gsitils, 
ill a row of kitchens (|^ the south side of the iimd 
which passes ^the front of the psilsice. Durhi^f the 
summer months the Governor-General and his staff 
generally repair to Simla, but \\ hen in the lower 
provinces his residenee is divided iN.-twQcii (Jsilcutta 
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and Barrackporo—a militfuy station, some sixteen 

miles off, where there is another vice-regal resi¬ 
dence, and *park and menagerie the lions and 
monkeys of which Lord William Bentinck dispensed 
with during his administration of Hindustan. 

, Next to the Government Honsc, the Town Hall is 
the most important building. Its frontage, though a 
good deal circumscribed by the public road leading 
froptt Ohaundpall Ghat to the Treasury and the 
Puliico, has nevertheless a very imposing appearance. 
The massy and boldly designed Grecian entrance 

embncoB the whole of tlio architectural beauty that 

• 

Aiccts the eye. The building is generally entered 
from behind, by a doorway which has the advantage 
of a. covered portico, thus sheltering visitors froln 
the sun and rain. From these entrances two 
wide and splendid staircases, on which are placed 
colossal pedestals surmounted by large and beautiful 
models of choice Greek statues holding classic 
ch&ndelicrs, load to a banqueting room of fine 
proportions; at'the exti’eme end of which are some 
fine groups in mailolo of a commanding size of Lord 
Cornwallis and other distinguished worthies who 
have wielded the government of India. The hall 
has ^nerally been used for pujblic meetings,' 
* conceits,* balls, and immense dinners—such as 
annually confer immortal honour on the sons of‘Brin 
and canny Scotland; also for'the continually voted 
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banquets to rotiriiig barristers, lawyers and public 
functionaries, who from*tinic to time leave India to 
the pleasiiiit tune of “ inoncy in both pockets.” 

Tliu attraction of this building was much in¬ 
creased by the facilities and opportunities it afforded 
to lovers of the festive board, ainl to the votaries 
Bacchus. Formerly Messrs. Gunter and IToopei^ 
were the occupiers of the habitable ]>art of it; their 
tenure of possession being that they wore to take 
care of the whole of it, in return for the privilege of 
residing there and conducting their confecticuicr^ 
establishment. • 

From their kitchens there used to issijo the most! 
rechorchc "titlins and dinners, soups, both niock- 
tifi’tle and real, tles.serfs of transcendent transparency 
and sweetness. Their wines had often diffused a 
delicious perfume ai'ound the hall, and their potency, 
as frequently, so excited the risible facuftics of the 
guests as to shake the^walls to their foundations by 
the echoing peals of festive joviality and mirth. ,* • 
The festivities and humours of Twelfth-Night were 
all received and obtainable at this Vast emporium oi 
barley-sugar and crowns, kings and queens, swam 
in rushes, cupids in cages, loves in cucumber beds 
sailors afloat, pigeons in butter, rosettes, lovers’ knots, 
Death in his gaiters, birds* nests, and the** greatest 
variety of amusing characters, not forgetting that 
most important and popular character, Jim Crow 
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all of wliicli were to be easily identified among the 
decorations. « 

It is due fo these punreyors of masticatory dell- 
<»cie8, that they never seemed to tire or relax their 
exertions in the acquisition of every variety procur- 
|hle to delight and gratify the appetite of the most 
Eastidious epicures and gourmands of this groat city. 

m 

. Of course these rare and tasty viands were all 
axpensive, in proportion to tho difficulty in obtaining 
them; and the devotee* to appetite had to be pre¬ 
pared for a corresponding ahelUing out. Apropos of 
tfiiSjoE will just insert a copy of an advertisement, 
for the reader’s perusal, taken from a local news¬ 
paper. And, listen ye* lucky cormorants, ye» epi¬ 
curean lovers of molluscan dainties, whose purses aie 
straitened not by the weight of coin but by a lakh 
of it‘! 

r 

OAixiirrTA. loth ▲cousx, 1837.' 

*** All cdive oysters QI Wilson A CSo. liave tliia day rooeived 
a farther supply of fine /ol oyalert, which they sell at ”—at— 
at what do yon thiolc, reader ?— •* throe rupees a dosen I 
^ Confeotioneiy Ustahlishmont, 

^ “ Aug. 19th. ' •• No. 29 CoMitollah,’* 

^ oil, ye gods and little fis1:),eB! 

**lffiree rupees a dozen,” sixpence apiece; this' 
really may be called a ahell-JUh price, even for one 
of ** the ^rst ffimily of the Acephala testacea,” 
soiientifio fi^ends love to term the cystm-. 


as our 
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Annaal bolls—^Foncy dress balls, and unfortunate iknoies^a 
The Court llouso—Tank Square—CustonuIIonso—Writer's 
Buildings, and romantio inoidvnts coniuxstcd therewith-^- 
Aliverdi Khan’s dying injunotion—Sin1j-ud-DaulA—^pis 
temper and diaposition—Besieges Cossim Balsoar—His s^- 
gninary resolve—Assaults and takes Calontta—Antioipp- 
tions of the captives—^Forced into the Black Hole prison. * 


** N4sso hico omnia sulus eat adulesoentnlis.”— Terence. 

'*It*is saintary for young men to bo informed of these 
tl^ngs.” 


* Ahoico tbe legitimate purposes to wbich tlio Town 
Hall has bcon^remarkably devoted, the series of annual 
balls held within its spacious precincts claim some 
attention. When in their zenirti, they wefe con¬ 
sidered by all the light hearts and ardent youthful 
spirits who annually resort to tha sunny shores of 
Indfa,' the most attractive, most delightful, and, at 
one period, the most select entertainments thalT the 
gay city of palaces could boast of, with the exception 
of the theatre. *To this haven of happy and«delight- 
ful pastime^ this ** hall of dazzling light,** Were the 
young thoughts of botl^ sexes turned, in the brightest 
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and happiest antioipationB of there meeting and° 
{hreading together the mazes of the giddj dance. 

There anudst the brilliant tints of Western youth 
and blooming beauty, still iresh and untouched by 
the wasting heats of India, with nothing but hope, 

ardent and strong fluttering before them, their 

• • 

,hi^ppy bosoms were unassailed by any thoughts, 
pave those which pictured to the imagination dreams 
of fortune, and perhaps dazzling distinction in the 
several pprtKs of life destined for their travels. Even 
4he ^earliest and generally the happiest associations 
of one’s life—those of home and youthful friends— 
bfound no place in the minds of this gay throng ; or, 
if they WMe in the momentary composure‘of thought, 
th%y were as summarily swept away, and divorced 
perha^ for ever. 

Little thought they, on such occasions, that the* 

happy reiftjrts of their youth might never be visited 

by their wandering feet again, nor those hands folded 

te their bosoms w'hi<di had waved them a last adieu 
1 

on leaving their native riiores. fhr removed from 
> all. their Teflectiens were the dark scenes of fickle 
fortune, nor did the future bereavements of -fami ly 
<- and affection rise up bei^re them in -visionB of 
frightful contrast. * 

_ a 

The autumnal leaves of the mind and body -were 
untamed and unheeded, nor did their gay mosnents 
allow- ones truant thoiiirht to escane them of their* 
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' ultimato ripeness and decay. * ** La jeui^esso vit 
d’eep^rance, la vieillessek de souvenir.*' 

Very different feelings were entertained at homo 
by pater et mater familiae. There the fond mother’s 
eye follows in ecstatic imagination the moving 
groups of gay young hearts as they lightly trip th^ 
varied round with the child she doats on. Year, 
after year rolls on, and a whole youth of sep^ 
ration has been consumed ; a lengthened absence luis 
thrown the tide of memory over the *fcjnd'image 
of her loved offspring. Her fancy new paints the 
slender graceful form, new 'models the betwitc\png 
artlessness of the little cherub, and conjures up the«' 
matured form and finished development of manhood. 
Iipagination dwells on the picture she has revivbd, 
and stretches itself to mould and liken the*{Present 
* mimic form into reality. Letter after* letter she* has 
read and conned over, but in vain; for ifot all the 
anxiety of a fond mother’s most treasured hopes can 
portray this unseen raetamorpholds. At last the,, 
ship arrives, the tedious voyage • has been ao 
ct/mplished, and a- few hours more will unite the 
expectant parents with their long-parted-with child! 
It' comes, and the fond ^mother sees in the altered' 
and subdued form b^ore her the image of her loved 
spouse, or the prototype of well>rememberedi bygone 
days.* Proudly anxious, her eyes follow his eveary 
* ** Tonth fbeds vpoa luipe, old age upon raool^otion.** 
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step aa^ movement, ^(^ule she dreads to think of the ' 

lime.which may again separate her from these newly 

awakened fdelings, hnt jnst resuscitated with life and 

feality hy his return. * ** Sans les femmes, les deux 

extrtfmit^ de la vie seraient sans secours, et le milieu 


sans nlaisir. 


, Owing to some cause or other, the sel^t nature of 
{hese halls was encroached on. Fossihly a feeling 
provailed that the exclusion of some one would be 
judged inyidious, and probably engender sentiments 
o^hich it is well always to avoid. But this latitude 
proyed to be the beginning of the end, for, as if.l^ 
acommon consent, the management was abandoned 
and ' these charming recreations ceased "altogether. 
H6w time and curcumstances removed these diffi> 
cnitie#‘'to a proper and select exclusiveness, so 
obli^tory in''Asiatic society, I do not know; but' 
certain it*^is that after the lapse of a few seasons 
these gatherings were reviyed, and rose phesnix- 
^like from, their asfira even more brilliant than ever, 
under the novel hnt very appropriate title of re¬ 
unions, where music, dancing, vaudevilles and 
ibharades varied these delightfully amusing assemBlies. 

]^an <7 dress balls also became very popular, and 
wer^mcudi supported at these assembly rooms. But 
they seemed to afford the very best possihle oppor- 


* ** Witlunxt. woman the two extremities of lift woold be 
-witlumt bely, and tbe niMdle of it .wlthoat pteasaie.*' 
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’tanities to the Coasitollah Pelhams to smuggle' them- 
selv^es into these othertrise select meetingE^ -nrhere 

they appeared as the exotic flowers of the place— 

• • 

dressed inimitably and to the extreme of admiration 
indeed, as Jonathan would say, they wer^ *‘tama> 
tion, plick ^e.” They might be seen pinctising^jas 
thousand inconsistencies amidst an atmosphere of 
various perfumes and the newest of scents, whicb 
they distributed around with a grace heretofore 
unknown during the evenhag. However, lliey 
verified the truth of the Latin proverb, • “ litpus* 
pilum mutat, non mentem,” ibr next day their names 
were fioimd decorating the police paragraphs of the 
Calcutta pi%s8, for the malappropriation of, or in 
otlmr words, for stealing soap and candles. This 
actually occurred in 1838 in Calcutta and. is ^not 
drawn from the realms of imagination. 

Such are the odd contrasts that mb against each 
other amidst the chequered scenes of life. Not 
demrable, oeirtainly, but not always avoidable iu az^ 
society, f ** cucnllus non &oit monabhifin.” 

The Court House forms rather a conspicuous figure 
among the public establishments, on account of the' 
extreme dinginess of its external appearance, and the 
vfiry indifferent ,accommodation it affords, for**the 
important fiinotione to b^ administered therein. 

* ** The -wolf ohatig ee hie coat, bat xiot his dispcmtion.” 

“ The oowl does not mike the firiar. * 
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This is tho Queon*s hall of justice or Supreme Court,' 

• _ 

from which Bench the penal laws of England are 

fulminated. The part of the building appropriated 

for the court when sitting is badly arranged and 

lacks the accommodation considered necessary in any 

•English court of justice. Why, in a country whore 

■room, ventilation, and freedom from contact are 

more particularly required than in any other, such a 

building should have been designed, exceeds my 

powers ef conjecture. Unless it be that the architect 

*’had .“Black Hole” on the brain. The room is 

t 

lighted by one largo window facing tho south as if 
tho object .had boon to obtain the greatest possible 
degree of heat; and tho walla are ornamented by 

V 

whole-length portraits of some of the great judicial 
celebrities who have figured on tho Calcutta Bench. 

* t 

One picture of Judge Burroughs, by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, ia a very beautiful production. When the 
. judges are distributing justice, or, perhaps, I ought 
Ip Bay administering the laws, they are clothed in 
blue silk, andT their wisdom cannot be attributed to 
their wigs, for they do not wear any. 

A large pankh&, extending nearly the whole 
length of the room, cools at least the tops of the 
heads of the agitated and wrangling lawyers, ahd 
each Jhdge has a small one suspended over him. 
The crier is perched up in the centre of the building 
fiicing the Bench, which is covered with crimson. „ 
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Such in but an imperfect coup~d.'oeil of a iTuilding: 
which most men do well ^n keeping^ outside of. 

Tank Square next claims attention, as within it^, 
quadrilateral figure there are, if not very imposing 
architectural edifices, at least some very important 
onus for trade and commerce. The export Customs s 
House forms the western corner of. the square, 
where it affords ample acKiommodation to the public* 
in its extensive go-downs nr warehousoij for their 
proiKjrty, which, by the regulations of the trade of 
the jiort, must pass through the usual ordeal* of.* 
taxation and restraint. As in till other largo e^ta- 
blishmtbnts, a much greater amount of business is to 
1)0 gottlirough by going to the fountain head aboqt 
all *hintters connected with it, and, perhaps, liQre tite 
facility for so doing is greater tl lan elsewhere; yet wjtli 
the exception of tlvis advantage 1 have never heard 
that it differs much from other similar institutions. 

The Writers’ Buildings form tlm whole of the 
south side of the square, and are a row of handsome 
Venetian-looking houses; the two extreme ones 
project beyond the others, and have lofty verandahs. 
They were originally built for the accommodation 
of young gentlemen who came out to India for the 
Civil Service department. Hero they were at once 
provided with every requisite convenience for living, 
and were more completely separated from the 
•contiguity of other i%ttrhctions. Within %he pre- 

F 3? 
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pincts & college was founded, and teaobers were 
appointed ^to qualify the' youths in the various 
^Eastern languages necessary for their acquirement 
before they were fitted for the various oflicos they 
were intended to fill throughout the Residency. 

. This was the original object of this splendid 
establishment, and it continued to be so for a 
'long period, after which the tuition part only was 
continued, ^nd the remainder of the vast accommo¬ 
dations '#ere let in tenements to those who thought 
.them: suitable for their respective callings and oo- 
cufmtions. The early history of these buildings, 
and the numerous eccentricities that have bedn car¬ 
ried on and practised within their walls, wduld, if 
collected, foi*m a very good appendix to the 
“ Executive Mirror.” 

' t 

Here it was that thoughtless youths frequently 
laid the foundation of and really accumulated a mass 
of debt on their shoulders that not all the self-denial, 
economy, and industry of subsequent years could 
remove. Students have been known to leave the 
Writers* Buildings with an incumbrance of two lakhs 
and a half of rupees of debt attached to them—a 
sum at that time more than equal to JC25,000 sterling. 

Manjjr an aching heart dates its painful misery 
and eternal expatriation from home to the heedless 
excesses there indulged in. 

Here "the subsequent thrftldom of the public- 
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servant was secured and riveted—here the wily^ 
sircar, whom I have lAeutioued in the preceding 
chapter as haunting the arrival of all Eurapeans, 
had the greatest—the gmndest field fur his usurious 
charges. Loans, and interest on - interest, .with all 
the dreadful accumulations, at which the native t 
money lenders wore such complete ^adepts, wora ‘ 
heaped and charged on the inexperienced and* 
unfortunate youths. The meshes of the not we>o 
drtiwn closer and closer ns the captive was about 
leaving college to commence his public duties,’from* 
the income of wliich not one anna passed into *liis 
own treasury. For ho was obliged to provide ‘ 
situations for the relatives—satellites and myrmido^ 
of “these native harpies, who were kept duly and 
fully informed of “ master’s ” movements by tljcse 
domestic spies. 

Yes, many, very many, whom I (K)u1(1 mention by 
name, have liad occasion*to I'cnicmbcr the lines:— 

•• In my young days they lent mo cash.tltat way, 

>Vhicb I found vory tronblosomo to |)ay.” 

Thus surrounded by avaricious and scheming* 
usurers, one trembles at the thought of the influence ' 
tliese worshippers of “ a good old gentlemanly vice ” 
were capable of exercising over the mind, judgment, 
and decisions of the most upright and most con* 

. scientious authorities; but the dreadful ;Bxtent of 
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their eKtortion, in the shape of black mail, enforced 
from those of a less consciedtious disposition, and the 
^znage thereby done to the countiy, is perhaps not 
to be compassed by the most fertile imagination. 
Individual likenoases or personal descriptions are not 
; intended to be introduced into these pages; but 
■ numerous arQ the facts, and too publicly known are 
•the illustrations clothed in truth of these general 
characteristics. 

The errors of omission among the students were 
"also -of a very extensive kind, as regarded their 
advancement in the knowledge of the various 
languages, necessary to bo acquired. 

Hence one’s eye, occasionally, in glancing over 
the Government notifications, met an official 'ud- 
vertisement running thus:— 

** The TtBiul time having expired for Hr. - qualifying 

himself fur iinblie duty by a knowledge of the several lan- 
. -goages required, he is rcqueiAed to hold himself in readi- 
' ness ttrleave the oonntry by one of the first ships.” 

The instances of departure, however, were not 
" many; as the examinations were, somehow or other, 
got through afterwards. . 

Several students were sent to pursue their studies 
in the provinces, away from the gaieties that excited 
their idleness, and disturbed their lucubrations. This 
was called rusticating—a -process, which had as . 
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beneficial an effect on the studies of the praliiitionors, 
an on their g;eneral health and morals. * “ Lo travail 
eloi^e de nous trois grands maux, I’eniiui, lo vice, 
ct lo besoin.”— Voltaire. 

At the next comer of Tank Square was situated 

the site of the famous Black Hole of Calcuttii; 'whioli, 

• • 

celebrated spot was marked fur a Jung while by a. 
squai'u sort of monument directing the attention of 
the curious to tlie spot that contiuned the Iqst 
I'cranants of bravo Englislinien, and almost that of 
English power in Bengal. 

It must be lx>ruo in mind that at tlio time 'vsdieii 
Calcutta surrendered to Siraj-ud-Danla, the Esist India* 
CompEmy’s possessions wore small and their finances 
limited. Tliey had liitlicrto sought to extend ti;ndo 
rather than acquire territory. Tlie forces they main¬ 
tained for the protection of their iKmsossions were 
likewise commensurate with their objeet'and were 
few in number. • 

At the time of the attack the*garrison consisted 
only of 170 British, and an omnium ^atlusnim collec¬ 
tion of men scarcely any of wliolh had ever seen 
any actual military service, none of whom waited to 
see it, but deserted and fled for their lives. This* 
accounts fisr the small numlier of prisoners^ aiftount- 

ing to one hundred and furty-six. Th%y were 

• * 

* Labour rida us of throo great ovils—^irksomoness, vice, 
aud poverty. 
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all oonQpedy’l^ the (yTant’s ordered ui a dungeon 

only twenty feet square lighted by 'two small 

windows, which were somewhat excluded iix>m thcf 

air by two projecting verandahs. There they were 

kept during the whole of an intensely hot night on 

* ^e 20th June, 1767, and of their number, one 

hundred and twenty-three were suffocated. 

. Language is scarcely adequate to describe the 

hcgrrors attendant on so dreadful a termination 

of human fife; it must in a great measure be 

^ ednjMjtured, for of the .few who escaped, none, 

«tv% Mr. Holwell the G-oremor, considered them- 

'''Selvee at all capable of giving any details ofi that 

mournful event. 

X short sketch here of those horrors may not be 
altogetbTer misplaced or uninteresting to the general 
reader, nor to* those whose steps may lead them to ° 
the prednhts of the scene where the tragedy was 
performed. For it will be long before the blotting 
fin^r of time efi^tces all our interest in it. The 
redtid may alsb tend to shorten the distance and 
perspective whidli; the corroding tooth of time has 
dsused, and bring the eye of the wanderer some 
"degree nearer' to a spot and period so fearfully 
hallowed. 

WhenP Sr%j-ud-Dau]a ascended the maenad just 
vacated by the death of ihe old Yiceroy AliVerdi 
Elhan, Softa^r' of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, he 
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‘inherited alotajg with it all the hatred that filled the 
living boqpm and hung on the dying lips of that 
Prince towards the English.* 

The old Elhan, recollecting on his death-bed the 
difficultaes that attended his own nBarpation, and 
being well versed in all the subterfuges used ii^ 
Asiatic despotisms^ he saw that the succession, to ids* 
throne might be more endangered by the handful of 
English scattered thoughout the three provin<29s 
than by the whole of the other Europeans combined; 
and sending for his intended successor, he hequea}.he^ 
to him, along with his (^vemment, his etesnal 
hatred of the English nation. Whether, the bolder* 
bearing of ^Bhiglishmen in distress and difficulties, or 
thh extraordinary energy they showed when sur¬ 
rounded by power and wealth, conveyed ^ the 

^ a ^ 

old Musalmftn’s bosom the idea of danger to be 
apprehended from their nation, remains a secret' 
which he divulged not% but certain it is that with 
the delegation of his Government, the keys* of Jfis 
treasury, and a strict injunction agffinst the abomi¬ 
nation of the Prophet,. viz., wihe, he left also 
his deep and determined hatred to the British 
name. 

Turning towards his successor, the dying *Khan 
said:— • 

** lAmp, light of the state, extirpate the English 
See note O, Appendix. 
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firsty aiyl your other enemies will give yon small 
{rouble. Neglect Ibem—letrthem build factories and 
raise soldiers—and your country will glide from you, 
and your days will be shortened. Dominion, as well 
as riches, are in their eyes, and glide before their sleep¬ 
ing moments. They thirst for them even as the 
.parched earth does fur the descending shower, when 
it sees the reiinshing dew rising in mist off its dry 
aiyi famished bosom. They are as a swarm of bees, 
whose honey attempt nDt thou to share or they will 
ftang you to death. 

“Jjnmp of the state, cleave to the Prophet’s 
*b<»om! direct thy counsels; but forget 

not mine—above all things beware of th6 in¬ 
toxicating cup, beware of the abomination of the 
Prophet.,” 

Having ended his blessing, he commanded the 
Kurtln to be brought before him, and with his 
dying breath, he swore his •successor on it, to re- 
n&ynce*the guilty cup, to discard the intoxicating 
draught. This* done, he delivered over to Sirftj- 
ud-Danla the'keys with his own hand, and qriietly 
resigned the remnant of life which age had left 
*him. 

Thfi old Sabadar dead, and SirSj-ud-Daula quietly, 
though ^ot securely, seated on the masnad, he 
remembered the old man’s dying malediction;* and 
pondering "over it well, feeling he fully inherited 
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the fury and spirit of determination to extirpate the 
FInglish, he quite made up his mind that they should 
not retain any longer the small establishments of 
Gossim-bazaar and Calcutta. 

Politic and wily, he had long watched the pro¬ 
gress of the French arms on the Coromandel coastj 
and perceiving that although the two powers. 
England and France were at pence, yet he wap 
disposed to think that hereditary enmity was th^>ir 
birthright. He saw the Iml lowness of .the then 
existing friendship between these rivals of ppwo* , 
and dominion in the east, a^ well as in the west^^nd 
he determined on assisting the first who came to**' 
him £or hefp against the other. 

• Meanwhile, his own dominion was menaced vith 
a threatened division by the Itajali of Pumeali; but 
* this he managed by corruption and bribery to avert 
for the present. It may therefore be e&id of the 
commencement of bis jrcign, as it has justly been 
said of Aliverdi Khan’s, that he began it with 
subterfuge and war. It will also b0 seen that with 
the same measures he carried it on throughout, and 
finally resigned it and his life at about the same 
time, through the same agency. 

* Sir&j-ud-Daula was of a most violent and naturally 
wicked disposition. His frequent and. early excesses 
in drinking had much deranged his general health. 

' His imagination was suspicious and distr^istful, and 
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he was fabjeot to violent fits of most ungovernable 
passion. He be<»me irantio with rage on the most 
trifling oooamon, and numberless were the sudden 
Amrifices he committed and ordered through this 
unevenness of temper. 

**Hii lilb -waa ono long war with a^-aongfat foea. 

Or fiienda him aelf-haniahod; for hia mind 
Had grown Soapioion’a aanotnazy, and ohoae, 

For its own omel aaoridoe, the kind, 

'Gainat whom he raged with ftary atrange and blind.” 

• 

o ’On the other hand, he had. come to the throne 
c* mtl;, every advantage that could arise from a full 
'*«nd overflowing treasury, a numerous and uwell- 

a 

disciplined army, no competitors to oppose his quiet 
podUQSsion of the provinces, except the Bajah of 
Pumeetfl, who showed a disposit^n to interrupt his 
quiet' sucoessioh by an appeal to arms. 

* In the dnsuing year, he announced his intention 
. of proceeding against the rebellious Bajab, and 
ipazoh^ with hi4 w^ole army for that purpose. 
For some reason or other, he suddenly returned to 
c MoondiedAbad, and with 3,000 men,' &o., dropped 
dbwn the river and besieged the English &ctory 
oof CfiMsim-bazaar, declaring, by ishtibBr his deter¬ 
mination to exterminate the English name from thtf 
sdJ of India. 

. Ooasim-biusaar had no possible means of 

to effiar, except those supplied by Mr. Watts 
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oar Beaident at tho court of Moorsliedftbad and aome 

twenty or tiiirty Europeans under an ensign name^ 
Elliot, who, after a short resistance, blew his brains 
out to avoid a worse fate. The combined efforts at 
these few men against 3,000 were nseleas. Mr. 
Watts therefore concluded a treaty with the SobadKi^ 
the conditions of which were never even brought foisi 
ward, in consequence of the confusion consequent on 
the succeeding movements of the tyrant, his snlpe- 
quent defeat and death. SiAj fastened up the gates 
of the factory, attached to them his seal, and .theft, 
marched off to sack and burn the English factoiy at 
Calctftta. So strong was his determination not t(f 
be dhrerteSl from the bloody tragedy he meditated, 
i4z., the massacre of every British subject resident 
there, that on his way, he called on Juggpi*Seit, a 

I • # 

distinguished Hindoo banker, and one who had 

great influence with him on all affairs^ and who 

had always shown a protecting disposition towards 

the English when mediating^ between them and .the 

Sabadsr; and he swore him on th^ sacred w^ter of 

the Ganges that he would from thht time forth desist 

from pleading in any way for the English, or^ offer 

fmy argument likely to make his determination" 

anything less than utter destruction, for on that he 

0 

was fully bent. 

. The tyrant was not long in proceeding from words 
to deeds.' As Oalcotta was little or «t best ill* 
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adapted>for any defence beyond what citizens with no 
military knowledge could offer, and defences of no 
greater preteneions to resistance than mere mmxshants* 
Louses, the town of Calcutta was soon carried. 

Whilst the besiegers were assaulting the walls of 
|;he fort, a great number rushed towards the water 
gate, amongst,whom were Mr. Drake the Gk>vemor, 
and Minchin the captain-commandant. In this 
way many saved their lives, and many were 
drowned.* Those left ' behind consisted of about 
100, men, mostly British soldiers, one lady, and 
Mr.fC' Holwell who was elected Governor. These 
brave spirits determined to face the enemy and 
strive between a glorious death and a disgr&ceful 
captivity. Their opposition was more than cou^d 
have been expected of thorn so ill-supplied with 
arms and the munitions of war. Still, they held out 
all that day and the following night. Next day the 
enemy began to escalade the northern portion of the 
fdi;t, but were hurled back with great slaughter. 
This .assault hdwever cost the little band a loss of 
twenty killed and a great many wounded. Then 
the survivors, driven mad by thirst and toil under a 
merciless sun, did the very worst thing they could 
have ’'donb, they broke into the spirit stores, and 
some wdre soon hors-de-KX>mbet, and so hastened 
the but too certain issue of the struggle. 

■The finiUe was, that one hundred and forty-six 
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men piled their nrms, asked for mercy, and |mrren- 
dered the fort. These were all that remain^ of those* 
who had stocxl the onslanght. 

The SubiidBr marched into the fort in the evening, 
amidst the pomp and circumstance of war, and with 
every abusive adjective of his copious language, he 
lectured Mr. ITolwell on the impropriety of attempt- 
ing to defend the fort. By the poor captives the 
approach of evening was looked on as a misfortune 
lather than as a relief. But the horrors of ^he night 

that consigned these unfortunates to the Black Hole 

• 

are best described in thd words of one of J;hc 
surviwors, who, as I have already said, was the onlj 
one who Reserved suiheient recollection of what 
oqpurred and was endured to enable him to uarrdte 
the event. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SuffotingB in tho Dluck ITolo doBoribed—^Largo tank or tAltll) 
. —Bcutoli Kirk—Tnllook <b Co-’b Auction Mart; doaoriptioii 

of it—A prosporouB Arab Jow indigo broker—Indigo saloB 
—^Horae rales and horse langlis—Sulo-roi^in for general 
goods;'-its x>orvading aroma—Statue of Warron Hostings. 

—I- 

“Manet oltft monte repostum.”— Virgil. 

*• 

“It remains deeply fixed in tho tuin^.*’ 


Of tho catastrophe of the Black Hole I shall only 
relate as much as will in-terest the general reader 
for to follow further, or go deeper into tho dis¬ 
tressing details, is, even at this day, a melancholy 
task. • 

Perhaps no'circumstances in tlie annals of mis¬ 
fortune ever occurred to equal in any way tho 
hmount of suffering endured during the dreadful 
niglit of the 20th June, I7£t7. Mr. Holwcll describes 
the Black Hole as a cube of about eighteen or twenty 
feet square, shut up from the east and south, the only 
quarters from whence the wind could approach, by 
walls and rerandahs. To tho west were two small open ^ 
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windows strongly bari*ed with iron, and^ through 
these confined openings only could the air bo ad¬ 
mitted w'hicb was to support the lives of one hundred 
and forty-six misersvbly fatigued and wearied cap¬ 
tives, on a hot sultry night in Bengal. 

As soon as night closed in, says Mr. Ilolwoll, _a 
guard was placed over this little band ot iirisoners, 
and they wore desired to collect together and seat, 
themselves quietly, or lie down on 'a platform shel¬ 
tered by o|)en arcades, which was situafod. a little 
to the west of the Black ITole prison. 

This guard was strengthened to prevent any of the 
prisoners escaping over the Ixistion. A Isyge party 
of artiUcry &en with lighted matches«was also added 
and drawn up in front of the ]>nrade ground. After 
some time had quietly elap*««Kl, the captives were 
pleased to think that a cool night spent in the open 
air would relieve theii fatigued and stiffened limbs, 
and that a refreshing sleep and the morning light 
would bring them relief from suflcrings, if not fC 
release from captivity; but for what a miserable 
reverse to these pleasing hopes they were reserved, 
the reader will soon be informed. 

Very soon the captives.were desired to rise from 
thbir seats and go into the barrack, where there ^was 
a large platform on which the soldiers used tb sleep 
at night. To this spot, the steps of the prisoners 
.were turned vith pleasure as it gave <hem the 
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proBpeot of a still more comfortable sleeping^place, 
uot for a moment thinking of their frightful destina¬ 
tion. The guard now with presented arms pointed 
to the room at the south end of the barracks, and 
commaE^ded them to enter it. 

, This was the Black Hole prison. Some of the 

• guards, with,clubs and drawn scimitars presrod upon 
'those next to them. The stroke was so sudden, so 

unexpected, and the throng and press so great that 

there wt« no resisting it; but, like one agitated 

• • wt^ve impelling another, they rushed forth like a 

tonrent to avoid being cut to pieces. The door was 

then instantly closed upon them. The horror of 

their situation was now plainly visible, and l>eath in 
< 

his most fearful shape was staring them in the free. 

The groans and lamentations of the weak and 

wounded began to rise in frightful murmurs, for 

no hope was at hand nor relief expected. Numbers 

fell down, and cried for death to come at once to 

*t|lieir succour. The narrative goes on to state that 

soop after th4y were confined, every one burst out 

into a profuse '‘perspiration—such an one that no 

' idea can be formed of its flow—and that this circum- 
« 

stance consequently produced and brought on such 
a n^ing thirst that the frame was quite drained" of 
its mdisture, and also kept increasing to such an 

• intolerable height as to almost prevent respiration. 

The pi^n soon became like an exhausted receiver. 
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Thero waa not enough air to continue life; At lesist, 
the little modicum of air was so diveste*^ of its vivi¬ 
fying particles ns to hasten death. In this situiv, 
tion, some becaino delirious, some lost all sense in 
oblivion, others became violent and gave-way to , 
wicked passions, while 011101*8 again sank down to* 
die; and happy would they have Iwon had they 
never agsiin awakened to the extremity of suffering* 
which preceded their death ! Mr. Holwc^Il had be^ 
offered his cseape soon after tile fort was sun^ndered, 
yet, although pressed to follow a guide through a Bul>k 
terranean path to the water-tddo whore a small bSat 
was wftiting for him, he resolutely refused'. 

He determined with heroic steal td share the fafp, 
whatever it might be, of his fellow-prisoners, lijioitgh 
little was his mind prepaiud to coinpass *ovcn a 
thought of the extent of misery and suffering it waa 
d(*omed to undergo. ** Among the first who ontored 
our prison,” says the narrator, “ vvoip eight gentlemen 
of the names of Scott, Kevolly, Law and Bucl?anan, 
Jenks, Cooke, Baillie and Coles. Of' these Messrs. 

Coles and Scott were both wounded, Mr. Coles 

• • 

mortally.” , 

These last mentioned her took to the window nearest 
th*e door, which window he had taken possession of on 
his first entrance, and through which aperture a trifle 
of air Circulated from the westward, and there awaited 
; the death which be now* saw was inevitable. Soon 

. o ^ 
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there arose a murmur of stifled fear, which increased 
when it was seen that the strug'gles to remove the 
Jbars or to force the door, were unavailing. 

At last, except from a few determined spirits, 
a oontinvied roar of despair burst forth, and they 
'gave way to a violence of distracted passions which 
promised soon to end fatally with the greater 
number. 

*' Then it was that Mr. Holwell firmly and patheti¬ 
cally addressed his companions, calling on them to 
heat themselves like m^ till the morning, seeing it 
was their only chance, their only way left of sustain¬ 
ing life thl-ough the dread hours of the night. He 
begged them, for the sake of those who were dear to 
them cin the most moving terms, to calm and cGrb 
the<agitiation pf their minds and bodies as much as 
possible. ^ 

Thus, in a strain of persuasive eloquence he 

pleaded so powerfully to their better feelings, that 

oh giving them a few moments of reflection to this 

appeal, an interval of peace was produced; disturbed 

.onjy by the broken sobs and low moans of the 

wounded. At this time one of the guards was 

observed surveying them'through the bars of the 

window, with pity depicted on his countenance, ifr. 

Holwell immediately urged him to commiserate their 

suffering^and endeavour to have them separated into 

two companies, giving assnmnees that no attempt at o 
® • 
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escape would be made. He ^promised him^ also, on 
the word of a chief, that he should be rewarded with 
one thousand rupees in the morning. This the 
jamadSr promised he would accomplish. But He 
soon returned, and, with Catiline, pity expressed in 
his countenance he declared that any change Qr* 
relief then was utterly impossible. Mr. Holwel^ 
fearing that the promised bribe had been considered 
insufficient, immediately doubled it; and the lieu¬ 
tenant again left his post but as Boon Veturued, for 
nothing could be done without the SabadSr's orders. 

^ 

He was then asleep, and ndne dared to disturb J;iim, 
for the penalty of so doing was death. 

By this^ime the greater numbei: of those living 
Yete in an outrageous delirium, few retaining."the 
'least coherency or culmne.‘<a of manner, ex^^t those 
at the windows. “ Water,” became the cry, “ water, 
for God’s sake ! ” but the little that coul(f be sucked 
through the narrow, openings of the windows. 
allayed not the thirst of these despairing q^ptivea. 
The perspiration that flowed was eagerly sought to 
keep moisture to their parched lips, and the sleeves 4 
of their clothes and every thread was suckedf and ' 
pressed over and over again. 

* And iheir baked lipa, with many a blood-oraok. 

Booked in the moutoze, which like neotar flowed; 

Thgir throate were ovene, their swollen tongoes were blaek.” 

*’ Air, air I ” now resounded high aboye all other 
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wants ajid calls. And soon a conflict, wretclied in 

a 

t^e extreme and not allowing of a raj of hope, com¬ 
menced. Every insult that could be thought of was 
flung at the Sabadsr. His person was reviled, his 
ministers abused, he was scorned and contemned in 
before unheard-of language. Epithets the most oppro- 
brions were hurled and heaped on him, in the hope 
that the guards in their loyalty and zeal would point 
th^ir matchlocks through the bars of the windows 
and disol^r^ them. All was in vain. Their words 
.jell pointlesB and were disregarded: they brought 
notrwhat these miserables wanted, viz., death’s sting. 
'Some hoped that the flames, which were still raging 
in the neighbourhood, would oveistep tlieir barrier 
■ and. consume them ; others, quite exhausted, fell down, 
their sfrength and spirits gone, and despairing died. 
As a*last effort', many still strove to reach the window * 
over the heads of those exhaust^ by their exertions 
to retain their places ; thus, the first occupiers were 
'pressed down to die. To the right and left numbers 
sank suffocated^ Then there soon arose from the 
dead as well as from the living, a steam, a direful 
Vapdw, the effluvium of which was as volatile sails, 

^ or strong spirits of hartshorn* 

The individual attempts to preserve life wer& 
attended^ with most revolting circumstances. Pen- 
I^nives were searched for to end the life that pr^ure 
a^ BuffocoSion still had spared. 
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Vitalily was stamped out in*its endeavour to free 
itself from the embrace of the g^unt gourmand Death; 
who steadily approached his subjects in dvery variety 
of fearful form the human mind is capable of con« 
ceiving. 

For a moment Mr. Holwell quitted the wiudow in 
order to make room for Captain Gurey, an officer'of 
a ship in the river, who had fought w&ll and bled in 
defence of the walls, but before the exchange could 
be effected he was supplanted by a Dutch serjeaht, 
whose muscular strength, aided by his* positioq 
which was on Mr. Holwell’s shoulders, enabled *him 
to gajn the coveted spot. Thus was poor Carey sup*, 
planljpd, and he sank to rise no more. Mr. Holwell 
imw resigned himself to the arms of death asahe 
thought, for he found the stupor and^darkuess of 
the gihn king’s reign ^t approaching him—he lost 
all sense—recollection forsook him, and among the 
dying he became as one of the dead. 

Towards morning he was discovered among thq,. 
ranks of the departed, hut as he shgwed some little 
signs of life, it occurred to one o^ the survivors to 
.lift him from among the corses that surrounded.him 
and place him near the window. Just at "that, 
moment the BQbadftr liad awoke, and. enqj^iring 
whether any of the chiefs had escaped tjjie havoc 
death had made among the prisoners—^ &ot he had 
'learned firom the guard—^he directed Mr.^ Hoi well to 
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be brought before him. Then the door was opened, 
&nd the twenty-three survivors were released, but 
only to bo txeatdd with the most gross cruelty. By 
%he tyrant’s orders, all of them were sent off to Moor- 
shedabild, many-of them in irons. 

„ Here the distressing tragedy ended, and it will 

t , 

, now bo agreeable to draw the curtain, for the last act 
pf the tragedy was performed at the above mentioned 
place, and of it I will take some notice when I give 
a short description of the principal features of that 
4 thcient city. 

I 

J could not refrain from giving the reader the 
'*■ foregoing sketch. Very imperfect it is in the^ietails 
of human miseiy, and falls far short of the horror, 
d^pair, and suffering which the miserable captives 
endured during that night of awful terror. It pre¬ 
ceded but a very short time the defeat of the tyrant' 
and his death, two events that were decisive of the 
full establishment of our power in Bengal, and on 
> -^lat side of Hindustan. 

. . . But'oil! what meansV 

The nohle eiids must jnstify them. What 
Aro a few drox>s of human blood? ’tie fuhio. 

The blood of tyrants is not hnman; they. 

They like to inoamate Molochs, feed on onrs 
Until ’tis time to give them to the tombs 
’ Which they have made so popnlons. O woddl 
O uienl what are ye, and our beat designs. 

That we mnst work by crime to punish crime ?.” 

Many buildings and establishments of Tank Square 
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remain, yet to be mentioned and epokon ofj so we 
will now proceed to their description. Tfie centre* 
of this square is occupied by a large tank: or Talab, 
containing the best drinking water in Calcutta, andt 

thence most of the inhabitants are supplied by bihish- 

» 

tees or water carriers, who descending the flights 
of steps on each side of the banks of the square, fill 
their slicepskin receptacles and slinging them across, 
their hacks pursue their way to the houses of their ern- 
ployers, of whose establishmeiit they form’ a very im¬ 
portant part. During the hot months, and after a long-, 
absence of min, the river water is let into the tqpk’ 
at ebb tide, which refreshes and purifies it, though 
for some tiihe afterwards the water is scarcely drink- 
aljile. A well-kept lawn fringes the water and/^is 
studded with trees and shrubs, and the whole is 
‘surrounded by a substantial iron railing. 

To the east, and also somewhat in red.r of the 
"Writers’ Buildings, stands the Scotch Kirk, not distin¬ 
guishable as a building in any way, except for he ■ 
extreme plainness. Many years ago -the Rev. Padre 
Bryce Long used to lecture from it» pulpit to the sons 
and daughters of Scotia, ho also filled the situatioil 
of editor of one of the most successful daily nows- 
ISapcrs in Calcutta. 

On the east side of the square, and openhig to it 
by ah archway, was situated the large and time- 
honoured auction establishment of Tullock and Co., 
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the mq^t extensive mart without exception that ex- 
*isted in (Calcutta for the disposal of the various goods 
sent to India by British exporters. It vras formed 
thn the most enlarged scale, and had three separate 
and most distinguishing departments. Perhaps the 
^firsi that should be named was the one appropriated 
to indigo silks and other staples of -the country, 
^and was by far the most important of the three. 

^ The next may be called the forum for British 
piece-grodil, hardware,«gla8s, beer, wines, &c. And 
■the last I shall term the horse mart, where &om tho 
*br^1cen-kneed pony prite five rupees, to the high¬ 
bred racing Arab of ten thousand rupees, the pur¬ 
chaser could be. suited twice a week durihg the year. 

•At the indigo mart busy crowds of speculatijj^g 
momll&nts. with sleeves tucked up and dyed hands 
miglit be seen'diving deep into the recesses of the blud 
chests, add seeking from store to store and muster to 
muster, for tho favourite maj-ks. The covered arena 
crowded with brokers of all nations. The 
English American and French were generally the 
most busy, but the selectors of every country in the 
■world were seen mixed up together and mingling 
freely. 

Apiong the miscellaneous outcasts of different 
countries who were conspicuous as brokers, and 
dealing more particularly in indigo,, there was one 
map, an ^rab Jew, who is worthy of some little* 
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• notice in these sketches. This man came to Calcutta 

^ • 

a wandering beggar, and by liis skill (how acquired ' 
none can tell) in the knowledge of the best qualities 
of indigo, he accumulated from twenty to thirty lakhs' 
of rupees—between two and three hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling ! A very great portion of this 

wealth was made by purchasing on behalf of the 

« 

Honourable Company when they were traders; and 
Ezekiel Musla, for such was his 'name, declared that 
the Company always lost on’their purchase after 
they ceased employing him for that purpose. 

He formerly published a bo6k of reference, wherc>in 
were noted the several purchases, quantities, quali¬ 
ties, &«., wifli a comparative statement of crops for 
B(^ral years. It would seem that the book wiis 
^nted without any corrections, or eraendatiohs of 
the language of the manuscript, and *it preserved 
throughout ail the bx-oken quaiutuess of the fcAreignor’s 
diction. The names of ^1 the English brokers and 
merchants were freely introduced into his pages, and 
their judgments animadverted on ; all of which was 
taken in good part by them and allowed. However, 
although his book ** abundat dulcibus vitiis,” still the 
whole spirit of it “ a capite ad calcem ” appeared to 
btf the raising his own great superiority of judgiuent 
above that of any other broker or mercantiloman in 
Calcutta in the real knowledge of indigo, as to its 
^ exact quality and value. 
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This assumption on his part might be worthy of 

* every consideration, but it lost weight and signifi¬ 
cance by cjbming firom his own pen, and gained little 

'*by the extreme vanity everywhere displayed through¬ 
out his book. Such was one of the extraordinary 
^ charact^ which an Indian community tolerates, 
and its climate seems to generate. Mr. Zekiel, as he 
^ was termed,'had a lovely daughter, so it was said. 
Hbwever, if the old Jew had not the power to make 
•her lovely, he had the power to make her rich, 
thinking there was wisdom in the French proverb, 

* Marie ton fils quand tu voudras, mais ta fille quand 

tu pourras,*' he stiptilated that the qualificsj^ion for 
« 

her charms shQuld riimply be—circumch^on. . 

They say that some of his needy fellow-brokers 
took'^this. condition into serious consideration, 
whether any complied with it, 1 am unable to say. * 

- In thii) department, as I have said, indigo and silk 
formed the principal comm 9 dities for which the mart 
-4ms tftablidied;‘'but country produce, such as shellac, 
lac-dye, cotton, caoutchouc and every other descrip¬ 
tion of produce came under the auctioneer's hammer. 

dn the piece-goods department immense consign- 
mcftits of English and French wares are disposed of 
by public auction. Generally q)eaking the value* of 
.these goods was determined beforehand by the 

* ** Marry your aon when yon will, and yonr daiightw when 
yon osn.** 
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* consignees. A clearance of ihe whole on such terms 
could not always be effected. And when the undis<* 
posed-of commissions came to the hamlner, cheap 
bargains and ** alarming sacrifices ’* were sometimeiEr; 
made, and. so the establishment gained a name for 
cheap goods and bona-fide sales. 

But the most amusing lounge, during the hottest, 
coldest or wettest weather that prevail^ throughout 
the year, used to he the horse, dog, and carriage lEiale 
—the Tattersalls of Calcutta. • These saletf were held 
twice a week throughout the year, except when the, 
Indian festivals interfered to prevent the native ]^r-* 
tion of 4he community from attending them. A fancy 
for horse-fle^ may he said to he*the most pervading 
o^ throughout Bengal; in fact, with many it is 
affliction. Everybody possesses one horse of* some 
description or other, and m(»t men Have three or 
four; yet, in the latter number, one pair hf decent 
legs is seldom to be detected throughout the whole 
sixteen. This hippomania no doufit urises iixan th» 
absolute necessity of the animal to Europeans, and 
the apish propensities of the natives. The power of 
the sun precludes Europeans from walki^ ahoufr 
under its influence without the shelter of a chdtta, 
eiooup de wteil^ fever of varied description, dysex^tery 
and cholera issue forth in torrents on itft beams, 
falling with terrible and unerring certainty on all 
, heads exposed to their fires. FoTmerly,jtramcar8, 
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laiW;™, *0., were* not so common as now, an^ • 
* every European, high and low, assumed that he must 
have a conveyance in order to travel about with, any 
■"degree of safety. Thus it will he seen, that what is 
a luxury and scarcely required in England was, and 
^ I may almost say still is to a great extent, an indis- 
j^nsable necessity in Bengal. The resident thought 
^ nothing of being waited on by the hairdresser in his 
Stanhope-phaeton. Nor if the equipage was a first- 
rate and fiishionable hit of htiilding and horse-flesh 

r 

c Such as would not disgrace either of the parks on a 
'sliow-day, was he mudli surprised. With a sudden 
and sharp pull up, the driver brought hip horse 
almost on his h^^ziches as he approachefl your door- 
-vfray, and the announcement was made by yrar 
servaUt that “Mr. Davies, or Brigadier Kainchw 
has*’ waited ofl you to shave you, or dress your hair." 
His equipage had probably been the fancy lot at the 
last Tullock’s auction, aqd the object of some 
ccompetition between the African barber Davies and a 
newly arrivedimerchant’s clerk on a hundred rupees 
a month. Perhaps more contrasts were seen rubbing 
•against each other, during the time of sale, at this 
Indian Tattersalls, than in any other public establish- 
menjb in Calcutta. “ 

The arena of auction was a covered straight ride 
. of about thirty yards in length, with a colonn&de on 
each side for the accommodation of the horses. At . 
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• tbe end of tbe ride was situated the auctioneer’s 
pulpit, and contiguous to it was the deputy’s box' 
where its occupant was seen sticking, as it were, 
like a tiger behind the cab of a swell. There thd' 
little incubus sat, and wrote down the several lots ns 
they progressively came before the auctioneer and^ 
his audience. 

The auctioneer hiinself was generally a coarse typo, 

of man with a shrill strong voice and harder face, 

the fittirgs up of which ought to have* been, and 

generally were, of brass. His air, as well as that oft 

his audience partook a good ’deal of the lot he w^' 

sellingd* His head was turned on one side, there 

was a knowiTig look with his eye, a saucy and flaunt- 

ii^ familiarity of naanner, which was immediate.iy 

conducted by natural communicators to his audlonce. 

_ • 

When a horse was brought befufo them *for 

admiration and competition, their hats ^whether 

the heads in them we^o or not) were generally 

turmed on one side, and following the maniier of* 

the auctioneer, they all tried to look as equine as 

possible. • 

Most of the spectators carried a stick, rather a* 

thick unvarnished ashen one, which they lept 

rubbing about their mouths as if they had forgqtten 

to brush their teeth that morning; and with eyes 

fixed ^n the pulpit, they jpreserved a continual 

nodding sort of acquaintance with it. 
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Behind the aactioneer, and against one of the 

‘pillars of*the building, was suspended a large print of 
a horse’s Head in a narrow black frame similar to 
<lhe moulding of one of the hearses belonging to 
Mr. Xdewellin, the Gossitollah undertaker. 

^ .This print, no doubt, reflected a sort of horse 
feeling also over the countenances of the assemjbly, 
,and many a l^rse-laugh was provoked by a likeness 
(a supposed one) between it and the head of the 
anqJiionTOr.'’ 

‘ Groups of amateur jockeys promenaded up and 
'dQwn the open space, discussing the several merits, 
pedigrees, and qualities of the different lots awaiting 
the fall of the. hammer. These Nimrods showed a 
khowledge of the owners through whose hands the 
animal had passed vastly superior to that possessed 
by the owner himself, who, on passing, would pause 
on heel to listen, being quite astonished at what the 
animal was celebrated for and although the horse 
'had never been in any one’s hands from the time of 
his importation except the dealer’s and his own, yet 
he heard of mighty deeds in flood and field done by 
•hifti when in Mr. So-and-so’s possession, that quite 
de^iroyed all further belief in his own senses ever 
afterwards. “ Tant pis I ” 

Suchpwas the flishion of the day. 

. This establnshment at the times of sale fumibhed a 
rendezvoDB where most of the sporting men congr^ 
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, ^ated, and passed their judgrSent on. the various 
stages of disease that the different hor^s were 
afflicted with, in which defects laj concealed the 
reason why owner and horse so often parted company. * 
In short Tullock’s horse mart could not be dispensed 
with in the great city, for it furnished amusement as 
well as horseflesh to most men on their flrst arrival in 
India, continual weekly lounges to the* denizens of 
Calcutta, and the best market for the disposal of rips 
in the universe. , • 

The sale-room for general goods was celebrated for* 
the enormous quantity there disposed of twice a week 
throughout the year, the endless variety of which 
was only to be exceeded by the miscellanWius and 
villainous compound of smells that were encountered 
wiiiiin its walls, arising from the bodi^ of* oil- 
varnished natives, who of course were the mdst 
numerous class of pui’chasers who frequeiAed the 
room. No European with any fineness of olfactory 
nerve could remain within the mists bf tbia mepliitic. 
animal steam during the period necessary for the* 
disposal of a single lot; consequently.the attendance 
was almost entirely composed of natives. Any 
further description of this Arabia Felix has for die 
no viducement or attraction. I shall therefore pasapn 
to an important establishment at the north end,pf the 
square called the Exchange, which has a nobfe room 
not only for the meeting of nautical men but ^Iso men 
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of bosineBB in what fii called the oonntry trade, which 
really eihbraoes every country within a radind of two 
or three thousand miles. A gazette was published 
■at this establishment, but abnost entirdy devoted to 
flipping news and marine afhirs; these, together 
with' advertiMiments, and a report of the weather at 
the Sandtaeads, Kedgeree, or Diamond Harbour, con¬ 
stituted the ‘ contents. Beading-tables were placed 
on eahh side of this room, for the benefit of those 
who resorted thither^ The Government gave the 
■gentl^en to whom the establishment belonged the 
pnncipal rale of their oonntry products when they 
were 'traders, which added a coimtenanoe^ -weight 
and profit to the firm not enjoyed by any other rival 
4n Oaloutta. Mackenzie, Lyall & Go. used to be 
the«title, of the fima 'They received immebse 
odnsignments of ales for disposal; and as this firm 
embraced the wine and spirit trade as well as uralt 
beverages, it did a good deal in the bottling line, 

. esp^dally in Hodgson’s pale ale, . Bass's golden 
"ditto, Alfopp’s superior, and numerous other de- 
BcriptionB sen^ out to India to slake the thirst of 
parched and esdiausted Europeans. 

•Within the Square on thejiorth side, and &oing 
Gkjvemment House, there stands a statue of Wajrren 

HratipgBy executed in nurbie, and under life size • 

* 

whj^'gi^es it a very mean appearance. A square, 
building is erected behind the figure, but is so 
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, dbfioieiit of any kind of ornameflt, that at first sight 
the spectator fimoies he is looking at the'onginal 
packing-case which contained the statue* when sent 
out from fiSngland. What purpose this erection was- 
intended to serve does not appear. 

If 1 were asked to hassard a conjecture reii|)ectihg 
it I should say that very likely Gk>vemn]ent meant 
it for Heligoland and it got here by miltake. 

There is no vagary too esctravagant for a Hritish 
Government ofScial to commit^ Certainly the erec? 
tion affords no protection to the sculpture/ is ^m- 
excessively ugly nondescript object, and by ho 
means grateful to the eye. With this notice I 
I may^close 4he little account of Tank Square. It 
is always a busy place, and more equipages pass 
thfough it than perhaps any other thqroug|hiare 
in Calcutta. • * • 

ipecause I have only mentioned the Scotch Kirk 
in this chapter, the reader must not suppose that I 
did so par exodlmce^ or as if it was the only place, 
of worship in Calcutta. Churches ^nd meetings^ 
houses are numerous, and most cS the many Chris¬ 
tian persuasions are represented. If &e sojourner 
has a penchant for a three decker, Geneva gown 
bauds, he may gpratii^ his taste; if he prefers ah orpate 
• Cathedral service, he can have it. Hor do I ^pppoae 
he would search in vain fin; the 'mysteries* of the 
• Morinon, ot; Plymouth Brethren. 

B 2* 

a 
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If I were to say, faking in an arckitectural eense, , 
* that an/ one of the religions edifices is ** simplex 
munditiis,”* I might say too much, so I will allow 
.••the traveller to form his own opinion respecting 
them. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


The Bani Bazonr and its various commoditios-^Nativo fdiope— 
Native houses—lX>mo8tio ooonomy—Goldsmitlis—Ohitjioro ' 
Rond—^Rooplall MuUoclc, ii iibcral-inmded ITindoo—Annuijl 
fStos at his luniision—Hindusf^neo inusie—^Tho Niich — 
Oontiariotios in the Hindoo chaiuotor—Tlio DuTgil Piijtl 
dosoribed—^Its mystical character. ' 


“Nihif eat aptins ad deloctationom Icctoris, quau tomporum 
variotntsB fortunscque vioissitnilinos .’'—Cieerom 

“ Nothing is more oaloulatud to entertain a reader than tlTo 
variety of times and the vicissitud- s of fortune.” 


Let me conduct the reader to the precincts of the 
Bara Bazaar, a sanctuary*where wealth and poverty, 
dirt and splendour, filthy odouis and lovely stveetp 
of Arabia, in all their opposite extremes, meet and 
mingle together, and sleep pjiacidly beside each 
other. 

My feeble pen, I fear, will never command a de- 
senption that will do justice to this extraordinary 
emporium, or be able to embody any accouiif likely 
to give an adeqxiate idea of this place and its various 
• mysteries. 
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The eintrance to it is like the approach to Pande¬ 
monium. A hot confused vapour meets the intruder ; 
and the hissing hum of busy thrifty bargain-driving 
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natives, mixed with the silver tinkle of precious 
metals', blend together in endless sounds and uncouth 
noises. As you near it, an almost fearful anxiety, 
a timid Anticipation shrouds you, lest you are on the 
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' eve of meeting a vision of enchanting female l^eanty 

surrounded by Eastern magnificence too heavenly for 

the eye to look on, or some horrid apparition which 

would at once chase reason from her throne. IIow** 

shall I give the reader a just idea of this plac« ; how 

lead him amid the gloom and twilight of ifs*^ 

sliadows, along its tortuous passages, which ramify, 

artery-liko, in innuinci'ablo and endless directions;. 

how marshal the stranger’s steps to the severs^l 

depots of goods to be met witTi in this liu^ jjpntech- 

uicon ? * 

- • • • • * * 

There is notliing within my recollection that I csyi 

atpresdht compare it to; nor is there anything which 

is not ](lrocurablc within its precincts, except moat and 

vegetables. Up and down the avenues, broadclotfis 

lay in massy piles—heaps on heaps arise in tiers, the 
• • * 
produce of the looms of Europe, Asia, Africa and 

America. Silks of various hues reflect each osier’s bril¬ 
liant varieties of colours? and in their several places 
of exposure, they lie tempting the giddy and mkiyh 
eye of the voluptuous Musalman tb purchase an 
offering for “ the light and fSvourite of the 
zenana.” 

Boxes are deposited for the lovely eyes within the 
secret chambers of the daurhee, containing **rich 
material for clothes—silver and gold brocadg? Specie 
and bars of the precious metals, pearls in masses 
of all sizes and hanging in deep festoons, are exposed 
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to ih^ open gaee. Shidda, military arms, matol^* 
looks inlaid and embossed, gold and silver buklms 
await oostomers. Biob embroider^ oarpets, goiv 
'geons B^tranjees, sbawls of Oasbmere, embroi¬ 
deries of Benares, muslins of Dacoa, embroidered^ 
slippers, fbe odours of Persia, the dried fruits of 
Arabia, all lie contiguous and most resurrection-like 
everywhere around. 

, The vile confection of fried ghee steams and 
belcbe^ f<$!rth to pall tho appetite with its rank fumes, 
and the heavy drugged odoriferous tobacco melts 
mixes' t^th the fragrant vapours of the sweetest 
perfumes.. The exquisite fragrance of Q&listftn’s 
sweets &11 on* the senses in a deepy odour*as the 
fraveller passes along. 

In*some parts it is an atmosphere of spices. The 
very air is ^m^ed and throws a lull of oppressive 
languor, a spell over the imagination, an enchant¬ 
ment over the whole scene that binds it with remark- 


able interest on the vision and admiration of the 
European stratiger. 

The g^ld andkilver brocade shops, rich depositories 
* of* embroidered dippers and turbans, the jewellers* 

*' mi^mfioeht stores of peirls and emerald kanthees 
( 4 e<^laoai), the diamond bfizBrbands (armlets), elir- 
/^l^bs i^dia^ms), kalghees (ornaments on. the 
of rabies, emerald lolaks ^earrings); |dl 
thousand and o^ various;,glittering . 
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parts of Asiatio dress and costume, shine }i.e3te in all 
the sparklinig splendour and beauty of the lovely 
mixtures of gold and silver, gems and stones,- willriip, 
satins and velvets. All these precious -wafea, thongH 
tuot understood by the passing stranger, neverthe-^ 
lees force from him surprise, delight and admiratiqA 
The shops in themselves are fascinating, being* 
lined with a shining mixture of silver leftf; talc ariii 
transpcu^nt paints, though &nt8sticall^, are ' not 

unpl^singly mingled. These tinselled reflections 

• 

oast their false lights arpund the dark interior .an^« 

darker figure of the occupier, who sits' mysterioi^y, 

at th^a(^jof his dukftn, or reposes in listless apathy 

awaiting the casual customer. It iS surprising how 

he .maintains his composure amidsijb the of 

^natives, the creaking of ungreased ha(^i?y wlysels, 

and the mists of surkhee or briokdust, -y biyb , dis> 

turbed by the countless multitudes who tb-mrig the 

narrow and confined thdronghiarejliee in suflboating 

volumes like the simooms of the desert, pervading 

every hole, corner, chink and cranny within its limits. 

The houses behind th^ shops, wkere the different' 
^ * • • 
traders reside, are of a most miserable descripition, 

small, confined, dark and dirty. The "varietieB of 

tWr architecture are endless, and may he faid ixfocahr 

oide m no one thing that 1 remember, sau^ genei^l 

dilapidation. Oonvenienoe in ihe interior apartmenks 

* is never bought of» and very often s^ ^ s^rerid. 

* t « A ' 
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^nrpoBos pf cooking, eating*, drinking and sleeping 
are performed in one close room. 

The internal economy of the honse is ill attended to. 
No attempt at comfort is made; all gives place to the 
engrossing occupation of trade, and in strict atten¬ 
tion to this are the time, thoughts and entire move¬ 
ments of the trader absorbed. 

• The’ roads that wind through this beehive-like 
bazaar, common alike Jto foot and other travellers, 
a:re at some periods of the year ankle deep in mud, 
Vnd. at others they throw up volumes of fine dry 
dist similar to a resurrection of pumice from a 
volcanb. At nd time during the year ran they be 
said to be of thd cleanest kind; added to this^ their 
narrowmess is most perplexing and inconvenient. 
Consequently,^ mephitic vapours impregnate the^ 
surrounding atmosphere and float around. 

AlS regards the external arrangement and archi¬ 
tecture of the dwellings in* and about the bazaar, 
they (&nnot be described so as to give any adequate 
idea-of their peculiarities or characteristics. Their 
general outline consists of shop, open to the street 
or rqad, of about ten feet square; the open front is 
screened from the sun’s rays by a mat, which is spread 
over* *and supported by bamboo poles, thus shading 
the whc^ front of the opening where the worldly 
goods of the modee (merchant) are deposited and 
exposed fcllb sale. 
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This mat shutter, in case of sudden emor^ncy 
or the approach of a north-wester, can be lowered 
down, so as to exclude the stifling dust or the deluge 
of rain that often succeeds the sirocco in the hot* 
months in Bengal. At the side of the hoivse there 
is always a small door that opens into a conrtyarf^ 
which is always narrow and dirty, ajid filled with* 
the filthy droppings of spouts, the washings of rice 
pots, broken waterpots H hoc genus omne. • 

Around this most improperly termed courtyard 

• 

there is a heavy deep balcon;;^ into which the won^anY 
apartments open. M^y of these balconies deeply^ 
overbdng, ore richly and curiously latticed anfi have * 
most grotesque foliation. The ascent is by a stair¬ 
case, or wooden step-ladder, as the case may be, which 
winds up to the dilapidated suite of rooms ateve, 
the whole forming a picturesque bit of crumbling 
building, every way suitable to the pencil of the 
artist or the femcy of er poet. Within these secret 
apartments there dwells many a soft and *snnjiy 
bosom that throbs and beats to be relieved iiom the 
thraldom of grey-bearde^^ige and doating imbecility. * 
Fanc^ can draw on herself inexhaustible stores o*f 
lovely, dark-eyed, laughteivloving maidens wasting 
t!ieir ripening sweets away on pillows of embroidered 
velvet during the burning hours of the day*and still 
warmer nights, their only companions the soft and 
sweet drugged hukkas, uid the ever grateful juicy 
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pftn* JSere within the secret chambers they sit 

amidst a mixture of dull gloom and splendour, 
glittering brocades and dirt-begrimed furniture— 
'beauty, and aged decrepit servitors, all huddled 
together, in the greatest possible confusion. Beneath 
edlver starred pankhs they rest their lovely 
limbs, and sigh for a sight of the world which is 
never to live for them but in their untaught fancies, 
05 he tuned to them, save through tlie monotonous 
thrummjngs of a IlirfdQstanl sitiir. Custom and 
Veligion forbid even a thought of passing mundane 
pleasareB: the world is nothing to them, and they, 
alas, Ae shut out from it even from their tenderest 
years \ These miserahle recluses of the parda are 
perfectly uneducated—^ignorant even to the extremity 
of c^dishness. Eating, smoking, and chewing pan 
constitute their employment. Pleasure of a sort they 
have; the drowsy Indian pipe, and jarring, silver- 
' stringed gourd ever and anon burst forth on the 
dietraoted ear; the inevitable tom-tom, with its 
hollow-sounding measure, to which the ankle-tinkling 
’ nach girls move in drowsy^ sHdings and voluptuous 
motions; the shrill stream of song, in all its whirl- 
wind of discordance, excite the half-sleeping inmates 
of th6 zenana to break forth in exclamations of 
delight, they exclaim, ** Shahash! (happiness to 
you !), ” “ wah wah! (admirable 1), ” “ kya khoob! 
(how chafing I). ” 
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Such are the amusements thSt beguile the many 
hours of the heated day ; often, too, are thfe inmates 
heard breaking forth in uncouth strains* during tho 
slow wasting watchings of sleepless night. 

But all tho curious economy of the zenana will 
be hereafter more fully illustrated when I ’describe 
the custom of a Musalman family of rank, tbo whole 
particulars of which came under the* author’s eye 
during a delicate investigation touching the legiti 
macy of tho heir to the masnad of Moorsbedabad.* " 
Among tho occupants of the Bara Bazaar, tbi 
Bunar or goldsmith, fills a “very important place. 
There, jalso, the manufacturers of women’s onu^pients 
are chjofly located. Massire gold, mlvcr and brass 
bangles issue from the vulcan’s forges. The size, 
weight, and substance of the omamente for tho 
ankles and wrists are often such as* to puzzfo a 
European. They are large, heavy, cumber^mo, most 
inconvenient, and an impediment to the motions of 
the limbs. Notwithstanding, no callosity, or haMness 
of tho joints round which they are worn ever 
appears. They are welded and filed into a great 
variety of figures and Indl^ devices. • • 

Some women wear armlets made of lead, and with 
these they cover their arms, almost from the .wrist 
to the elbow, in a series of heavy rings, l^ose, to 


^ See Note D. in the Apponcliz. 
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my taste, are vaady^Gothic, tigly and unbecoming.” 
Innumerable are the wares of this vast depot of 
merchandise; there, goods £rom eveiy quarter of 
ihe globe are to be obtained. Should the particular 
article you want not be forthcoming, you are sure to 

be offeiM a good substitute. Apropos of this, a 

« 

Sporting firiend once asked me if I could recommend 
him any godd book on dogs? I said, “Yes, but 
'come along with me to the bazaar and I will sec if 1 
cannot getrthe very one'you oaght to have.” Ai^ 
^riving (ft a booksdler’r^ I said to the owner, “ Have 
yod got * Blaine on Bogs ’ ? ’* “ No,” replied this 
£6ndoo Hbliopolist, as quick as thought, ** but^I have 
Byron’s * Boge of Venice * which will perhaps suit 
your purpose equally well.” With this impei> 
feet description I shfJl conclude the accoxmt of the 
Baia Bazaar thinking I have said enough to enable 
the reader’s fency to luxuriate over its curiosities, 
both human and otherwise. 

Having “ done ” the BaiH Bazaar, we will now 
tdke .a turn dpwn the Ohilpore Bot^, which is the 
south end of t^e great road firom Barrackpoor, a 
military station, some sixthtm miles off. At aU times 
these are to be seen along this road a strange mixture 
and ymriely of incongruous moving objects. Orov^ 
of villainously ugly Bengalees, striding along like . 
animated split radishes, cra^ g^trees dravm 
<(lpiaBrabla halfeta^ed ponies, naked and dust be- 
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'grimed &keer8, anatomical dSwa quite readj for 
demonstratioD, pariah dogs, hackeries, orows, the 
spectral adjutant, filth of the gpreatest variety of 
appearance and effluvia. These are all seen either 
crowding alon^ this great thoroughfare, or lying 
about in disgusting masses blocking up thh line of • 
road, and presenting obstructions to the civilir^ 
and impatient European, who can do little more 
than stand aghast at such sights on his first arrival. 
Along the sides of this thdrpughiare, necurly all tbe 
great Hindoo Baboos remde in large commodious 
houses. And yet, strange >io say, these residehcelb * 
are pent up, intruded on, and rendered scarcely^ 
apprc^hable, owing to the miseraUe squalid huts, 
and dilapidated buildings that surround them, wedge 
them in, and even in some instances bailt up . 
.against their very walls and gateways. It is Asto¬ 
nishing with what indifference the wealthy natives 
look on these disgusting excrescences. Instead of 
discountenancing them, they actually, after acrapting 
a few pice, give the wretched owners leave to er^ 
them against the very walls of their mansions. A 
.eimilar practice, I belxdve, obtained in Pompeii. 
And so much are these wealthy abodes screened ffrom 
^ew by these erections, that the probability of their 
existence would never enter the head of a jpipvitiate 
in India, even when close to their portly unless 
assured by others of the fact, and -their locality 
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pointed o^t. One of the first natives, who struck’ 
out a new'path as regards the external economy and 
appearance of their houses, was a rich Hindoo named 
Rooplall Mulleck. He had the good taste to build 
his house well back from the Chitpore Boad. The 
' ^nt of the house, which was designed in good 
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sfylei^ &ced^a spcMuous lawn flanked by two good 
earxiage drives^ which entered the public road by 
beaittiful porticos and lamped gateways, the whole 
beings surrounded by a rich iron railing. 

Boopledl was the first native who, divesting him- 
sftlf of '^at Hgotry which surrounds the Hindoo 
religion, t^rew open his house for, the entertainment 
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. of Europeans during the Celebration of o^e of the 
most important Hindoo festivals, called 1iie*DuijS* 
pQja; on which occasion he always gavcr a splendid 
f%te to nearly all the British residents of Calcutta. 

On such occasions all the varieties of native amuse¬ 
ments were collected by the Baboo—the best vocalists, 
of Bengal, the finest dancers, the most expert jugglenf,* 
the humours of the pantomime, and the sword-swal¬ 
lowers. Tables were spread with a profusion of 
viands, wines of every species sparkling in vases of 
^crystal, and every expensive European beverage 
that could be thought of to excite the appetite and ' 
delight ^nd cool the palate were there held in requi¬ 
sition, .^nd laid out for the assembled guests. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the Baboo’s urbanity lacked both discretion 

• 

and distinction, consequently numbers of, improper 
people obftained admiceion, and on several occasibns 
behaved so indecorously at these banquets*that the 
ladies were unable to attend or accept future invita¬ 
tions. 

This put an end to a continuance of the annual* 
fites, and the Baboo closed his splendid mansion as 
well as his purse-strings fbr ever. 

When these entertainments were in their zeifith 
thay were certainly the most showy brilliant.cmd 
•Oriental conceivable. The immediate approach to 
the rndhsion was charming, thidkets of jessamine and 
other fiagrant shrubs, arbours of roses and honey-. 
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Buckle, dumps of orange-trees, mangoes, and tama- 

I 

'rinds were beautifully illuminated by small lamps; 
nor was the'interior of the house less brilliant. All 
.’the dark-eyed flowers of Hindustani song were here 
collected. Music rang through the different courts, 
rich and sparkling figures floated about in brilliant 
streams of brightness, floods of light issued through 
_ thin carnation-coloured curtains deftly-festooned from 
the richly chandelier furnished suites of rooms—^it 
was fairy-land. No wonder these gatherings were 
' both fashionable and fascinating; and as the festival 
of the Durg^ puja falls*in Asin and Kartik, i.e. Sep¬ 
tember and October two months when the . heat of 
the weather begins to abate, all the society of Cal¬ 
cutta attended them. 

It Vas at one of these entertainments that I had an 
opportunity 6f seeing and hearing Catalani Nickey, a 
celebrated Indian prima donna, but then said to have 
passed her meridian of song. 

I must, however, observe that Hindustani music, 
particularly vocal, is to my taste execrable; for I 
never heard any singing during the whole period of 
my residence in India but what had a most disagree- 
ablb and unpleasant effect on my whole nervous 
system. • 

What therefore can I be supposed to say as* 
regards Indian music; how give any idea*of its 
peculiarities, its beauties, its melody, even in its 
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• brightest days of song ? Even the great exe,cution 
of the gracefiil Nickey, as she warbled out her' 
sweetest strains before admiring Baboos in all the 
varieties of nasal guttural tympanum-breaking*' 
sounds, had always a most detestable effect^on my 
ear. 

« • 

Her performance seemed bereft of nature and 
feeling as well as being devoid of those various quali¬ 
ties Europeans study so intensely in order to givp 
grace to the harmony of the voice. Dancing too, 
which is sometimes called the poetry of motion, is 
mixed up with Hindustani music, and the nach and 
song go hand-in-hand together ; neither jare sweet 
or graceful, either in sound or movement; and if any 
trait is more distinguishable than another, it is tliat 
of lascivious motions and impure allusions. 'l?licse 
ekhibitions go forward in the presence of their 
household gods; and those sacred images which 
form a part of the Hindoo mysteries and are 
esteemed so holy, are witnesses of the impuHties^ 
which blot and disfigure the amusements of the 
Hindoos on these occasions., • 

Thus, it will be seen, t)iat although the Hinddbs ' 
pretend to be a moral people, yet they nevertheless 
participate largely in various lewd and • licentious 
'exhibitions at all their religious festivals. They even 
respect not the chaste bosom of their holy river when 
^ perpetrating these orgies ; that river the.' smallest* 
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drop or spray of which ijiey esteem far more precious • 
' than hu^n life. 

Amidst the holy waters of the Ganges they carry 
*on and observe their obscene festivities; and, with the 
ilin of conflicting music, the dance and lewd song of 
•dark-skinned Cyprians clothed and adorned in all 
the costliness and glare of pearls and precious stones, 
the shore resotmds and echoes back discordantly in 
leafening shouts. These scenes of disgusting excite- 
nent are continued dming the whole night. 

It may not be uninteresting, perhaps, if I give the 
reader some idea of the meaning of this festival, and 


srhat it typifies. * 

It is one of the most important ot’ the'Hindoo 
religious observances, and is celebrated by them with 


great ceremony and splendour. The utmost efibrts 
of the statuary, painter, musician, confectioner and 
numberless other artists, are called forth to adorn 


and give grandeur and display to this annual f^st. 
Th4 vessels of gold •and silver issue from their safe 
and secret dormitories to once more shine and display 
their reflecting' beauties,in front of Durgft, as she is 
represented combating with the dreadful B&vana. 
All the household ornaments are ranged near the 
ou^ioned seat of this heroine, and floods of lighf^d 
more than meridian splendour along the precincts of 
the spacious arcade where the gods are depoiuted. 

Hind'oo devotees barefooted approach this sacred 
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• spot, and bending in reIigiou8*awe they prostrate 
themselves with the most fervent devotidh at the* 
foot of the flight of steps that lead to thd holy altar. 
There they repeat in silence some devotional formula/ 
and, after bowing with humility and lowly prostration, 
they p^ on to the attraction of the lascivious dancQ 
and lewder song that bursts publicly on the eaV* 
during this disgusting revelry. 

The Durga pQja is the chief religious festival 
amongst five others which the Hindoos celebrate 
during the latter part of September and be^nnin^ 
of October. The Shasters define the origin as havii^* 
commenced thus. During an ancient and dark age 
many eentuilcs ago, a very rich and ppwerfiil Hindoo 
prince, whose wife had been forced from him by the 
witcheries and conjurations of the cruel, Havana, 
fnstituted these ceremonies for the purpose of lub- 
duing this wicked destroyer, and avengii% himself 
for the injury he had spstained. Such is the germ 
of the fable. I shall now attampf a fuller ezj^lana- 
tion. A.bout 1800 B.o. the powerful .Hindoo prin^ 
above referred to, whose name was Janaka Hsja, 
promised his beautiful d&ughter Shita in marriage to 
any one who could bend a wonderful bow which he 
had. This was done by Bttmachandra, wn of 
atha. King of Oude, who accordingly too% her to 
wife,*Gontemporary with Ilamachandra,live^ Rftvana, 
Eling of Lanka or Ceylon, who, for his- devotion. 
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had a prcHuiae from SrahmS that he shottld not suffer ' 
“death bj'anj of the usual means, and he became the 
tyrant and f)eBt of mankind. Hsmachandra had ooca- 
won to retire to the deserts for devotion, whilst there 
he drew a circle roimd ShltS, his wife, and forbade her 
to go beyond it, leaving Lakshama, his brother, to 
‘'take care of her; but Lakshama, hearing some noise 
which alarmed him for his brother, left her to seek 
him ; then it was that BSvana, disguised as a beggar, 
enticed hel^ out of the circle and carried her off in 
tds flying chariot. In the air he was opposed by the 
'bi^ JatSyu, whose wings he cut, and escaped. 

This abduction naturally led to a war, which is 
fully described by Yslmlki in his epic poem of 
twenty-four thousand stanzas, called BSmaya-ana, or 
Goin^ of H&ma,from which this sketch is taken. 

Bsvana or' MahishSsur is represented at the pujS 
as a buffido-headed demon, and is said to have been 
the produce of a Muni and .a die-bufi^lo. Through¬ 
out {ihe world he was said to have exeircised the 

c c 

greatest tyranny, as well as the greatest cruelty over 
its inhabitants, aad was supposed to have encroached 
*on*the very dominions of h^ven. Numberless were 
the attempts to put an end to this plague of earth and 
heaven, and to destroy and banish him from the ffEce 
of both i but no one was found bold enough to oppose * 
or even to face this terror of the world, save iDurgS, 

• the wife of Siva. 
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DnrgA or BhairavT Durga, is said to be a malig¬ 
nant goddess delighting in blood. Her rdpresenta-* 
tion, as sculptured and painted for the ceremonies, is 
intended, as &r as the power of the artist extends;* 
to convey in a superlative degree all the combina¬ 
tions of fierceness terror and malignily that it is 
possible to conceive, or the modeller to execute' 
This expression he endeavours to depict in the^ 
whole arrangement and attitude of the figure, as well 
as in every feature of the face. ' 

When Durga went to oppose the bufialo-headtid > 
demon, she rode on the back*of a furious tiger. She 
was attended and assisted by her two sons, Ganesha 
or Ganapati*, and Karttikeya or Skauda. 

The first-named, who is the lord of the troops, tof 
mischievous and malignant imps, rode on.the Back of 
a magnificent peacock. * 

The second son, who is the general* of Siva’s 
armies or troops of demons, rode on a mouse of enor¬ 
mous size and terrible fierceness. (Thus arraye^ they 

a • 

prqceeded to battle with Havana. >The battle was 
carried on with great fury and vigour for many days 
and nights; at length' the combat ended in *the 
defeat of Havana. Shlta was rescued, and the fiice of 
the earth and the portals of heaven were no hunger 
the scene of contention, bloodshed and tyranny. 

T£us the reader is in possession of the fable or 
myth which originated, the ceremoni^ observed 
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during the celebration of the Dnrgl piija; and I shall 
now' proceed to describe as intelligibly as possible the 
types under which it is at this day conveyed to the 
"eyes, ears and understandings of the present race of 
Hindoos in Bengal, for of the other presidencies I 
know nothing. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

ProparationB for tho Dni^ti puja festival; its typo—Roflootions 
on tho Hindoo mytholt^y—^Tho cnltns of tho deity “ odium ■ 
theologioum ” a work of snjM rerogation in India—Hindoo anj^ 
Mnsahurm ailinitios and antipathies—Various Hindoo festi¬ 
vals dosoribed—Jagannuth—A Froncliman’s love ofHio idtd» 
his reason why being “ all my eye ”—^Tho OrlofiF diamond— ' 
The Charkh puja and its objeHA-Iuteresting Hindoo myths* 
conooming mist, rain and blonds. 

s 

“ Religentom «‘SSO oportot, roligiosum nefas .”—Aulua Cfellim. 

“A man should be leligion.". but ^ot suporstitionsJ*’ 

TliK Durgu puja or Nava-ratri, commences on the 
Ist and ends on tho 10th.day of the light half of tho 
month Asswin (Septomber-October). Tho ima^ ijf 
Dur^ is worshipped for nine days, and then cast 
into the water. The tenth day iS called Vijaya- 
dasami, or Dasa-hara. 

For some weeks previous to the commencement of 
thd holidays caused by the return of the aHnivefsary 
* of this splendid puja, preparations on most 
extensive scale of magnificence and expense are 
^ begun and carried on. All occupations cease and 
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give way to liie one of devotedness, to do every 
honour and give the greatest importance to the 
several duties and observances of the occasion. 

• The cunning workmen in gold and silver, the 
braziers and smiths who work in copper, brass, iron, 
."pewter, lead and every conoeivablo metal are put in 
requisition, and kept fully employed for weeks prior 
< to the commencement of the festival. 

. Nothing is heard but the blowing of Vulcan's 
.bellows and the clanging of anvils. The night' yields 
no rest to the labours of the sinewy arm, and its still- 
-ness is disturbed by the roar of the torturing fires and 
the heavy clank of yielding metals. 

But not onl^' are the Sonars, Lohars, and j^nseras 
busy, but also numbers of Tantees or weavers, who 
manufacture Kam-khwabs (vulgarly Kinkobs) or 
cloth interwoven with gold and silver thread, are 
fully employed. It certainly is an ill wind that 
blows nobody gpod. 

. Oh taking a stroll through the bazaars at these 
periods you feee the richest brocade of Delhi, the 
embroideries of Benares, pearly white muslins and 
soft velvets. Jewels peep from their inlaid caskets, 
and sherbets are prepared of the most costly perfumes 
and'seents to cool the palates of the high and mighty. 

The'dukans or shops also present a grand show* 
of finery and tinsel ornaments suiting every degree 
‘of purchaser. ; ^ 
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Tho Halwals too are on the alert preparing con¬ 
fections of citron, comfits and sweetmeats of innu¬ 
merable kinds, all delicious to tbe taste of Hindoos. 
Festoons of flowers of the prevailing colours, orange ■ 
and white, may be seen tastefully hung up and 
suspended in a great vai-iety of forms and figures. 

Nor are the streets less animated. Hapj^y groups 
are seen in streams of snowy muslins passing from ■ 
house to bouse to congratulate their friends on the 
approach of tho puja. 

Tbe number of days occupied by the varioiis^ 
ceremonies usual on the occasion are nine; but th'^ 
days of^dleness which precede the festiviiJ, and the 
time Inquired to recover from tho* effects of tVm 
excitement extend tho period over a fortnight. So 
that all business both public and private’. In of^iceR 
where writers are employed, is almost^ entirely 
suspended ; for from the ranks of the Hindoos issue 
that great class of enterprising ayd educated men 
called KSyasthas or writers, who discharge ^ost 
important duties in Government law courts .and 
mercantile ofiSces. 

During the time of the puja some wealthy famHies 
entertain Kang&lees, i.e. the poor and needy, sacri¬ 
ficing to the goddess Kali bufialos, goats, and even 
mimic^ forms of human figures made of pountied rice 
and congealed milk—evidently emblematical of the 
human sacrifices used to propitiate this sanguinary 
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deify Jn bygone days. She is. suppoaed to oome 

from her place of repoee, aided oharme and 
prayers, and to remain thongb 'invisible, three 
•*Bnooe68ive days and nights in the provinces of 
■HindOslBn. 

^ Dnring her stay, hoards of rice, grain of varions 
. kinds, Bweetqoeats, mnsk-melons, pumpkins, ononm- 
. hers, ^erbets of the most exquisite flavour are placed 
wdde and offered to her—all of which the Brahmins 
^dedarg die consumes. ** Gredat Judsus Apella.'* 

‘ By the opulent and wealthy, princely largess is 
^i^iBtribnted among the poor decrepit, aged and 
infirm. The sick, lame and blind flock to their por* 
tala, ready to *dovonr the very atones 'that support 
&e |)onderons gates. Multitudes rush forward to 
participate in these doles of rice, ghee, sweetmeats, and 
copper i>ice 'amid a din of Bengalee cymbals abuf» 
confusion and struggles which is indescribable. The 
nprowr outside &e house, •the sufibcating heat and 
.etm^here of brick dust created by the eager 
struggles of this mass of people, the abuse of the 
GhapiVssees anff peons who endeavour to repress the 
dikuder, thiw general uproar mixed up with every 
noilm possible for a Ben^lee mob to make, equalled 
a^ laugpnented ly the barbaric muno and din wUoh 
iasues fcpm the interior of the buildup, eonstitnte a 
soptething. wh^ it is not within the power of my 
ipigiriB the ai^ idea ttfl I can only' 
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> express myself in the words of Juvenal " Neqneo 
monstrare, et sentio tantum.”* 

Snoh a tumult has no parallel in anything I ever 
heard or witnessed, and nothing that I can oonceivd*. 
ever equalled it since the opening of the seven seals. 

On the meridian of the tenth day the, procession of 
the emblems commences. Then the multitudes^sweep 
on in a firm compact body, forming a vast moving, 
pavement of heads capable of sustaining almost an;^- 
thing. The clang of music and the deafobing shouts 
of the overwhelming crowd are now heard amidst thoi 
squares and streets of the gfeat metropolis. While* 
from every aperture and breezy casement of the 
zenana, cotfotless eyes, peeping likp stars through 
the evening skies, are seen by the passer-by, flashiilg 
under their raven eyelashes for a glimpse df the 
taciting scene. * 

Fancy alone must paint the beauty of tfiese sweet 
sultanas of the harem, an^ idea must clothe them in the 
richness of their silks and the profusion of genw and 
precious ornaments that envdope and weigh down 
the frail sunny figure, who from the gaze of/men 
steal away, shrinking aif violets do in summer’s ray. * 
The dress of these lovely reduses may be 
ceived, but their brightness, beauty and bhuhes 
never can. 

**Bar all I tibair ’beaniy was fkr bsyoDd.** ' 

* ** Wliat 1 oaa fuoy, bat oytTvot aEpre^” 
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The^ image of the goddess DorgS, and the represen- 
‘tation of'the combat, together with the other family 
idols are now taken down from their resting places, 
'and followed by these mighty living waves of 
assembled people who roll along towards the bank 
of the sacred river, where the images are deposited 
till everything is ready for their final destruction. 

When they are thrown into the river, liumbers of 
men and children dash into the stream and precipi¬ 
tate themselves on the frail representations, and with 
ail the mad gestures of delight and seeming fren^, 
^hey force and press them to the bottom to their utter 
destructiop. 

Triumphant < shouts and discordant 'music* follow 
t'ne emblems as they sink into the depths of the holy 
stream, and their lovely bird of cerulean blue, the 
iJl-kanth,* of lucky omen, is loosed from his piisoh 
to waft 'his way over the engulfed idols, and so 
completes with his presence the good success of the 
^^hofe ceremony. 

Down sinks the sun, weeping over this vast 
idolatry, into hi6 western chambers; and the crowds 
’of*adorers return in large groups to their several 
homes, exulting in their triumph over a hit of clay 
straw and paint, and are delighted and happy at the 
destruction of the image of a portion of their religion. * 

• *• JJl-kanth, the jay bird {Coroaat BmgdknuiB). 
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. The tumult gradually subsides. ~ Some few carry a 
small lota of Ganges water home with them to' 
sprinkle the inmates of the zenana and such of the 
family as were prevented by age or infirmity from ‘ 
publicly joining in the ceremony. As they proceed 
home they congnitulate oimh other on the happy 
conclusion of the festival, and with good wishes of 
blessings, or riches, such as “ May you have a gold 
inkstand,” “ May you live long,” May you be a 
Rajah,” &c., they conclude the day by* hugging, 
kissing, embracing, and bowing to each other, and 
thus the day and the ceremony ends. 

Such,arcculer, is a part of a Hindoo’s religion, and 
firmly he believes in it. 

“ Oh, tho lover may 
SiatroBt that look which b. aIb his soul away; 

Tho babe may coobo to think that it oaii play 
With Hoaveii’B rainbow; Alohomists may doubt 
Tho shining gold thoir omoiblo turns out; 

But faith, fanatic faith, once wcddol foat 
To some dear falsohooir, hugu it to .the lost.” 

In returning to make a few observations on tho 
mythology of the Hindoos, I may*state that they 
are a very religious people. Their great fault is th'at 
they are too much so. In tbeir religious sysCom 
there are many intricate knots which are not easy to 
‘unravel. That Herculean task I will leave to*others. 
Rut a very interesting question arises. Whence did 
they obtain their religion? Two theories'suggest* 
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themselves to my mmd in answer to that question. 
'And as they may prove interesting and amusing, if 
not instructive, I will briefly state them. 

The true religion which Noah taught his posterity, 
and which Abraham practised, was the worship of 
one God, the Supreme Governor and Creator of all 
things, with hopes in His mercy through a Mediator. 

But we can well conceive that as this knowledge, 
owing to circumstances, became diminished and gave 
place to ignorance, and when men saw certain 
phenomena of nature, as lightning, earthquakes, 
cyclones &c., producing disastrous results, and being 
unable to,trace effects to their true causes, the ardent 
faculty of imagination stepped in to do what judg¬ 
ment could not do, and attributed these operations of 
nature to -certain invisible beings in the firmament. 

Under such circumstances, we can well imagine 
bow men, when alarmed by these natural and physi- 
3al forces, and exposed, at the same time, to many 
gangers and disasters, should seek for a Mediator, or 
lave recourse to propitiatory rites, to avert the evils 
vhich they suffered or dreaded. 

'They therefore concluded that there must be a 
Mediator, an Intercessor, by whom they could 
addtess Gud, and through whom alone their petitions 
could ka accepted. But having no clear revelation of. 
a Mediator, the Hindoos, like many other nations, took 
‘upon th^selves to address God by intercessors of 
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• tlicir own cliooaing. They conld not be, and were 
not, ignorant of the influence of the sun ‘and the * 
physical powers of nature; they therefore made 
choice of them fis their god ^fcdiatoi's. To them they * 
directed their worship—such as it was—and through 
them they sought those mercies, favours and bless- 
ings from the Supreme Being which they severally 
required. 

Heiico we find the Iliuvloos, in the most ancien^ 
times, woi-shipping with ofFerings of prayer ami 
praise Agni, tlie sun, the vivifier, the soul of 
all moveable and immoveable beings, and Tiidra, 
the iiersenificatioii of the pheiiomeua of the firmament, 
partit iikirly *11 ihe capacity of sendiug rain. As 
different effccls weie produced by the samp apparenf 
cause, these D\i imtjorvs^ if 1 may so term them, were 
supposed fo have different nioods and dispositions; 
and these attributes in course of time became rccoir- 
nised as gods and were .personified. As many f>f 
those gods were bisexual, possessing a male and feflialq ^ 
energy, they increased and raultiplied'’ad infinitum. 
And inasmuch as their functions dire often intor- 
changcable, their adorers must often fall into a terrible 
muddle as to *' who’s who ? ” Their bewilderment 
(and such, really, exists) must oftentimes equal if*not 
'exceed that of the Yankee, who, on seeking know 
his exact relative position towards his fanqily, which 
position had become somewhat confused by iiitermar-* 
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xiage, came, after long and serious consideration, to • 

tbe conclusion that he must he his own grand&ther. 

In such a sketch as I have given may. he found 
the key, perhaps, to unlock the mysteries of one of 
the most intricate and complicated systems of latria 
•the world has ever seen. 

® t ^ 

A second ^eory has suggested itself to my mind, 
and with it I am more prepossessed. 1 cannot say I 
jnyself believe it, having no testimony, human or 
divine, whereon to ground belief. But so many are 
the presumptive proofs that I feel myself free to 

# a 

entertain the ihouglU that much of the most ancient 
and important portion of Hindoo mythology ■ is 
derived from Biblical sources—that it^ conceals real 
'events reQorded by Moses, that many of their heroes 
were real personages of whom we read in Holy Scrip¬ 
ture ; but whose actions have been distorted during 
long ages of oral tradition, and magnified and ex¬ 
tended by the superstitious impostures of the priest- 
^ hood and blind credulity of the people. 

According^ to Ferishtfi, whose veracity is more 
than frirly acknowledged, the Deccan received its 
zAune “ Dakhan ” from Dalian, the son of Hind, the 
son of Ham, the son of Hoah. If that be true, and I 
see %io reason to doubt it, then it need not surpriTO us 
that the Hindoos possessed and preserved floating* 
•traditions, respecting the heroes of the Pentoteuoh. 

* Becansd ewe find Poptius Pilate enrolled among the. 
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• saints of the Church in Abyssinia, we do not question 
his identity ; though, as with flies in ambei^ we may* 
well wonder how he got there. 

But let ns'oompare a few passages from the saci^' 
books of the Hindoos with some in Holy Scripture. 

Here is one from the Sftma-veda : ** He felt not 

^ • 

delight, being alone. Ho wished ^another, and 
instantly became such. He caused his own self to 
fall in twain, and thus became husband and wif(g. 
He approached her, and thus were huThan beings 
produced.” The passage reads exceedingly like *a 
parody of Genesis ii. 20—21. 

Take*another e.g., from the Bhagavad'^gltfi. “ O 
mightj^ Being, who art the prime Creator, eternal 
God of Gods, the World’s Mansion ! Tl^ou art tlfo 
incorruptible Being, distinct from all things transient, 
■fhou art before all gods, and the Shpreme Sup¬ 
porter of the Universe. Thou knowest all things 
and art worthy to be known ; thou art the Supreme 
Mansion, and by thee, O infinite form, the uni&rengo 
was spread abroad ! ” • 

This fine description of the Snjflreme Being will 
remind the reader of many such in the book of Job. ‘ 
In one of his Jncamations, Vishnu is represented 
as h preacher of righteousness at a time when ^ross 
immunity everywhere prevailed. He was^«wamed 
of a coming flood, ordered to build a vessel, and ti&e 
with him into it seven patriarchs and all* kinds of 
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'^eds. Only those who have never heard of Noah 
* can fail to see his picture in this passage. 

Again, tbe name Ram, which is as much a house- 
,*■ hold word among the Hindoos as Abram is among 
tho Jews, is not only common to the literature of 
both nations, but is supposed to be synonymous. 
Compare Job xxxii. 2, with Gren. xxii. 21. 

Error has always some connection with truth; 
and if the names Ram, Aram, Abram, are identical, 
then I think we may safely assume that in the story 

■ of tho abduction of Sarah by Abimelech, we have the 
germ of tbe story of the abduction of Sblta by Ravana. 
It may be objected that the similarity in name 
between Abimelech and Ravana is not very apparent. 
To this I would observe, that Abimelech is no name 
at all, but a title or appellation, like Pharaoh among 
the Egyptians, and that of Crnsar and Augustus 
among tho Romans. Abimelech means “ Father 
King,” and exactly corresponds to Padishah, the title 
_ 9 f tfio kings of Persia. The field, however, of 

Hindoo mythology is not one on which I should 
ever think of saying—“ A peerage or Westminster 

■ Abbey.” I leave that aspimtion to others. What I 
have advanced must go for what it is worth; and 
whilst some see in it nothing but leather and 
prunello, others may see fifteen annas' worth of truth 

■ combined vith one of error, and so be stimulated to 
further inquiry and reflection. 
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The conquest of India, like the Pln^^lish reformation,^ 
was brought about by very curious muai\^, which we 
will not now stop to in<iuire into. I3ul it may Ihj o}H)or- 
tune to ask what lienofits have we in rotui'ii conferred 
uj>on the inhabitiints ? We have given them great tem¬ 
poral blessings ; nor will most of the natives deny if. 

But what has been done by tlic Clmreh Militant ? 
To use the words of Claudian— 

“llic ]intut iii{'uiiiJH ciiiii|)nH: ccrtiiHixiio iiioivnti 
titiit favor; iiniatiir x>r<>x>riiK iiKliisti'iii rtoniH.” • 

“Hero is a ojkmi for tsiloiit;Jioro merit will have , 

certain favour—and industry will have its duo reward.” 

Wliat* T ask, has been done in this latge field ? 
For a long time nolliing was attompfed. The mili¬ 
tary chaplains tlioiiglit it t>o part of their du^ty to 
spesik to their iilolatrous brethren. They'were .left 
entirely to the tender mercies of the “ uncovpnauted,” 
who were recruited from the various faiths of Chris¬ 
tendom. Did the benigh’tcd natives hear from them 
loving, sweet-winged words of counsel ? That \^ouhl» 
have been strange from men who worslnp that deity 
of earthly genesis, called “ Odium theologiciim.” 
No; they heard expletives, their own time-honoureil 
religion reviled, their inveterate customs regarding 
meats and drinks ridiculed. The natives declined 
doctrivos they could not comprehend and tor>2ts they 
could not understand. And their would-be teachers, 
finding that they would not take the beef, fhjp strong 
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^meat of human, dogmas, made tiiem take the mustard 

of abuse, forgetting, 

“ That ih^ 

Who doom to hell, themaelvea are on the way; 

ITnleoa these hnllios of eternal pcuns 

Are pardon’d their bad hearts foe their worse brains.” 

, * For a very long period, missionaries in India have 
r met with scant success; and possiblj the cause is 
' to be found in their having gone the wrong way to 
work. To attack the strongholds of sin as yon would 
attack, an enemy’s camp is sure to provoke resistance. 
'^St. Paul did something in the missionary line, 
but he showed great fact, and was well versed in the 
literature of his hearers, and could appositely refer 
them to the Writings of their own poets when it 

r 

suited his purpose. It is usual to attribute non-success, 
to ^he exis'tence of caste. But is there no such thing 
as caste ^n il^gland ? Is it not as old as her Chris¬ 
tianity ? Is there no caste even amongst her clergy ? 
Is there none amongst the ‘ covenanted and uncove- 
cuanted Padres in India 7 

Mesaieurs,^ djustez voafidutes / 

The ang^arifies of caste m India will yield to the 
msurbh of education and science. The whistle of a 

c 

railway train will work wonders; but it will not 
make the natives Christians. To effect that, **alia 
tentmda via est.” ** Another way must be trij^.” 

Let the* zniaaionary be deeply imbued with the 
milk of human kindness, tact and common aenaci 
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‘ be possessed with an aptitude for the acquisition Ot 
languages ; let him read the Vedas—pick odt what is* 
.good in them and utilise such materials ; and then, 
armed simply with one of the Gospels, with a few'' 
pictures of the good Samaritan, the good Shepherd, 
etc., he will make more converts than an army of 
revilers. He will be more likely to gain the heart 
and affections of a Hindoo by telling him that RSm, , 
W’hom he ignorantly worships, was the “ Father qf 
the Faithful,” than by telling him, in* withering 
tones, that he was a haram-zada. • « 

In every month of tho year the Hindoos observe 
some religious rite or ceremony, in tho full persua¬ 
sion thht it will greatly tend to their «etemal welfare 
and happiness. , * 

Some time before the full moon of • 'Pbalguna 
(February, March) tho JhQlan jatri or solemn 
swinging of tho gods and goddesses, is celebrated. 
The festival is kept in honour of ^JE.rishna and his 
sweetheart Bftdha. Idols representing these parson¬ 
ages are placed in a chair suspended* from the roof 
of the temple or house, and swing to and fro, whilst 
offerings of fruits etc. are presented. The Brahtdins* 
are feasted, and love-songs of the most indecent 
nature are chanted all night. 

Thp ceremony lasts about three or four ^ys, and 
terminates with the full moon. It is said that 
Krishna, who was loyd and husband of sutteen hur- 
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wives of the milk-maid class, was much g^ven 
'to this diversion, and no doubt his wives also 
enjoyed the fun. 

The ceremony of bathing Jagannath (lord of the 
universe) at' Purl, in Orissa, occasions annually a 
great meta or religious fair. Conveyances of every 

I , 

description are loaded with the rich and the poor, 
old and infirm, young and beautiful, who proas 
along to witness the ablution of the deity. 

On the day of the celebration they surround the 
• t^ple of the deity, and under the influence of a hot 
’ and broiling sun, in garments steaming with perspi¬ 
ration, these religiously intoxicated fanatics 'fly and 
rush about rending the air with their barbaric cries 
of “ Jai Jagannath! (huzzah Jagannath !) ” Dark 
skinned Cyprians with animated dance and song, 
aided by a war of conflicting music, keep alive the 
festivity and excitement throughout the night. 

Few Europeans can see anything to admire in the 
yisagH of the idol. But in this as in other matters, 
chacun b. son ^goAt. A Frenchman was so fasci¬ 
nated with the idbl, and was so unhappy when away 
from its presence, that he obtained permission from 
the ‘custodians to sleep near the loadstar of his 
affections. Next morning JagannSth’s vision was 
cextainXy. singulary and most decidedly not binocular. 
The Frenchman quickly bent his steps towards 
Malabar, where he had two thoqsand eight hundred 
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• golden reasons offered him, by an Armenian ijamctl'* 
Schaffrns, why he should part with the visual 
medium. He saw his way avec aes prqpres yeiix^ to 
close with the offer. Schaffras is said to have parted 
with this piece of pure carbon to the Ej^iprcss 
Catharine TI., in the year 1774, for ‘450,000 rouhle^^ 
a pension of 20,000 roubles, and a patcijt of nobility. 
It now adds 194 carats to the weight of the llussiai; 
Imperial sceptre, and is known by the name of tliQ 
Orloff diamond. 

I have said little respecting the Muhammadans of 
India, partly because non omnia and 

■ partly Because, though numbering some* forty-one 
millionif, yet, they are but about one-sixth of tlio 
entire population. It may not bo out. of place 

•r 

however to observe that the Muslims of Intlia have 
• • • # ^ ^ * 
become to some extent Ilinduized. They affect many 

of their holidays and observe them. They have 

moreover adopted prejudices and oijservanccs which 

render it difficult for the casual observer to discrir. 

minate between them. * 

As regards their similarities, both are betrothed 
and marry at a very early ago; both races equally 
reject a betrothed widow, which circumstance is 
so much the worse for her, aud leads to relreilts 
‘which J[ need not dilate upon. 

The Musalman indulges in processions of images, 
.a practice which is not of Muslim origin. That they* 
have amalgamated and each reflected something of 
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'fhe otber is particularly observable iu. tbe HindG ' 

• f 

custom of strictly preserving their women from tbe 
public or private gaze of men. 

Tbis custom, which was introduced by their Mu¬ 
hammadan conquerors, has become one of the most 
rtrictly observed usages, a violation of which, even 
accident, .subjects the female to a loss of caste, 
and the male offender to the same penalty. 

» With regard to their contrarieties in the disposal 
of the. dead, there is a wide, unerring, never-failing 
distinction between the two races. The followers of 

f f 

the Prophet deposit their dead in the bowels of 
mother earth, in a cemetery; whereas Ihe Hindoos, 
without exception, commit them to the flames of the 
Kmeral pyre, or place them on the banks and allow . 
them to “be washed away by the currents of their 
sacred streams. 

The MusalmSn is bearded like a pard ; whereas the 
Hindoo, unless jn mourning, is close shaven, fat, 
^deek, and scrupulously particular and neat in all 
arrangements "of dress. He has a Tilika (mark on his 
forehead,) consisting of red jjrellow or white pigment, 
indicative of the sect to which he belongs. If a Brah¬ 
min, he wears round his neck a rosary of Bntralhsha 
berries or Tulasee wood, and the janeo or eacred mil 
of threfa, threads, is worn oyer the left shoulde^ 

The opening of the garments of a Hindoo is 
always dii the left of his breast, that of a MusalmSn. 
on the nght. 
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These are a few distinctions which most tra-vollers 
in India cannot help observing. And when such 
distinctions are founded on religious principles they 
are undoubtedly entitled to respect and neutrality, 
even by conquerors. For no despotism can.exceed 
that in tyranny which encroaches on established 
religion, unless its principles are in direct violation 
of those which regulate nature and society. 

Toleration is a groat blessing, an unspeakably great 
one, and we ourselves are much indebted to it; but 
then it may be abused, and might not to be allowpd 
to descend into mawkish sentimentality. 

Religious ^liberty and liberty of conscience, are 
very specious and fine phrases corfainly. But it 
ought to lessen our surprise that the Hindoo priests 
through countless generations never attcmpte4 to 
obliterate from their religion those ohscenitics 
which deformed it, when we remember that even the 
saintly Bishop Heber aftd others •objected to the 
abolition of Sateo, thinking it was a direct iliteiH 
fercnce with Hindoo religious liberty. * 

In mentioning the Bishop’s name in connection 
with such a revolting practice, I do not do so^ in¬ 
vidiously ; but I can only qualify the assertion by a 
line from Horace— 

•• Qnandoqiie bonus dormitat Homenis.” 

" Sometimes eypn the good Homer nod^* 
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Wlran^we bear in m^nd that in one year, in tbe 

Bengal Pr^dencj alone, no. less than 705 widows 

anderwent sdf-immolation, we shall most of ns be 

lisposed to think that British firmness was on the 

lide of humanity when it at once and for ever 

^abolished the practice of Satee. 

< The neirt and last pOjS which I shall mention, for 
I fear my readers will be getting tired of such 
puerile information, is the Charkh pujs, which is 
observed by the lower orders of Hindoos on the day 

or c 

< .when the sun enters Aries. It is designated a pGjS, 

and perhaps rightly so, so far as its gymnastic feats 
are conceihed ; but it partakes more of ^e form of a 

c ^ 

l^nance—one of those revolting inflictions which 
somei, x>artloDlar orders of devotees undergo to 

a • 

enhance the^r claims to a blessed immortality. By 
others it«is undergone either in expiation of their 
own sins, or of those of others who call aflbrd, and 
are mUing, to pay well for it The penance is 
suppibsed to be of great virtue, but rather dis- 

c 

agreeable to the flesh; hence rich people prefer 
,haying it done, by deputyA person often loses 
his; oa^ - by oiroumstances over which he hmi 
no control; such as'hy contact with a mehter^or 
■eaVengei*, whom he did not see, er eating out 
^ a polluted vessel, .though not at the time aware, of 
Ite ppUurion. . 

^ oaete^ severe^ morfification 
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must be undergone, either in proprift perBonft,pr 
proxy. 

It requires great powers of endnranbe* and those 
who undergo the ordeal prepare themselves for it, and 
keep up their capabilities by chewing bhang {Can- 
nabia sotivus), or gunjah. 

A cross beam, in the form of an unbent bow. is 
made to traverse upon a moving pivot attached to an 
upright post. To one end of the beam the swing^j^ 
is fastened by cords, and two hooks passeid through 
the skin and integuments between the scapulse and 
the dorsal vertebrsa. To the other end of the beam* a 
long coi^ is attached, which a number of jnen seize 
hold ofmnd drag round as fast as theiplegs can carry 
them. Such is a description of the ordinary Charkht 
The continuance of the swinging is commensurate 
with the depth of the sin to be expiated. * 

Two remarkable circumstances are connected with 
this exercise, or self-torture. ^ 

The first is, that when the victim is loosedy by^ 
passing a knife through the integnmeifts, little or. no 
heBmoirhage takes place. * 

* And the second is, the* ease with which the woun^ 
heal up. Scarcely any inflammation succeeds, thoi^rh, 
generally, the exhibition takes place uudet a Iftnu- 
ing sun. How are these remarkable &otB tgpbe ac¬ 
counted’ finr ? 

• , 

Aocideints very rarely happen, but whev'they do/ 
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' they ^re of a very serious nature. At Entally, on 

January' 12th, 1837, the rope snapped whilst a 
SannyEsl (religious mendicant) was being swung. 
He was thrown to a distance of nearly one hundred 
feet, a^d was literally dashed to pieces. I am dis¬ 
posed to think there is some powerful anaosthctic 
property in bhang, for very near to where the 
Sannya&I was killed, a drunken man presented him¬ 
self at another Charkh. with a pair of harpoons bored 
into his thighs just above the knee joints. 

After being swung for three-quarters of an hour, 
he was let down, and found to be quite sober, but 
complained that he had been swung only for a short 
time. How is it that men, with impunity, can play 
such pranks with that delicate piece of mechanism, 
the^ human frame ? 

I may^ never live to see it^ but possibly some day 
bhang and gunjah may be found classed in the 
British pharma^opceia among the most precious of 
.anodynes. 

To preserve the continuation of the narrative I 

omitted to explain the terms bhang and gunjah, and 

« • 

will now proceed to do so. 

Our common European hemp (JJannabia aativa), 
cultivated for its fibre and seed, is the same plant as 
the Indjan hemp (^Carmabia indica), which from the 
earliest ages has been celebrated among Eastern 
nations for its narcotic virtues. It is not only pro- 
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duced in Bngland and in India, but also in I*ema,' 

Arabia, Africa and the Brazils. But it lias a wonder¬ 
ful power of adapting itself to differences in soil and 
climate. Probably in all countries it possesses a' 
peculiar resinous substance in the sap ; })ut in 
nortbei’n climates this rosin is of scarcely apprcciablu 
quantity. In the warmer regions ot the cast, it 
exudes natursilly from the flowers leaves and young 
twigs, and these are collected and dried for the sake 
of the rosin they contain. 

The whole plant gathered when in flower, an'd 
dried without the removal of the resin, is called 
gunjah.* In this form it is sold in the bazaars and 
elsewhere in* Calcutta. The larger leaves and seed 
capsules separated from the stalks are called bhiiiig. 
It is used in different forms and propai-atio'ns by not 
less than two hundred millions of the hunian race. 
The effects of the narcotic are very peculiar; but 
both in Jkmd and degree they are materially different 
in a European and an Asiatic. How is this 1)0 be 
accounted for ? " Causa latot, vis dst notissiipa.” 

(“The cause is wrapped in darkness, but the effect is 
most notorious.”) 

As some of the Hindoo myths are poetical and 
am’bsing, I shall give one or two specimens. 

* The origin of mist is grounded on the fallowing 
story. One fine summer’s morning, Matsaganda the 
^ daughter of Dhebar UsTja was tripping along the 
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bhnk of a beautiful silvery lake, clear as crystal. A s ' 
she sped along she admired the brightness of the 
Bceneiy, and the flitting of the beautiful plumaged 
waterfowl 'scarcely disturbed by her fairy feet. She 
was charmed with the mellow laughter of morning 
dawn and the light murmurs of the southern' breeze. 
Approaching day smiled in brightness, and happiness 
dwelt around. As she was listlessly musing on these 
Veauties, suddenly there appeared before her a man 
of large and majestic appearance and richly clad. 
Taking her tapering hand in his, he thus spoke : ** I 
am Monasir Muni. Lady, thy loveliness has bound . 
me your slave. My heart is gone, and with‘it happi¬ 
ness, unless you smile on me.” “ 

The fair Matsaganda blushed and brightened at 
these words. She hesitated to reply. She was indeed 
silent. Muni awaited in impatient ecstasy. At last 
he took her in his arms; when,.breaking silence, she 
thus replied : “ 1^ thou be a god, darken this seques¬ 
tered spot of my father’s kingdom.” Muni created 
mist. 

Rain .—It is Supposed that rain is formed not by 
exhalations from the surface of the earth, but that 
Indra, tlae god of the firmament, possesses an enor- 
moufS e/ephant, which, when commanded, raisasf up by 
his hug^ proboscis an immense volume of waty from' 
the seas and rivers, and then throws it from his 
lofty portal over the face of the earth. 
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Clouds .—It (b supposed that the clouds ire 'a • 
species of aerial animals, endowed with the sensations * 
of hunger and thirst; and that when hhngry they 
go in crowds to tlio tops of the highest mountains to < 
feed on the leaves of tlie sal trees, which are supposed 
to be their daintiest food. Whilst engaged in tliQ 
proems of mastication, the froth of their mouthft* 
produces talk (talc), which wo find so pfentifullj em¬ 
bedded in the bowels of the earth. 


Sri 5'r r ”!V 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Fhanalgaia or Thugji—^Bam Lodhon Sein; his capture— 
Gunga Hurteo captured after conunitting fifty muiden— 
UniverBal coustemation and mistrust—Oiganisatioa of the 
Thugs—Speoulations as to the origin of Thuggee—Statistics 
of crime—^Another appalling oatastiophe—^Disasters in Af¬ 
ghanistan and surmises thereon. 


“Qnis novus hie nostris suooeesit sedihus hodpos? 

Quam se^ ore ferensl”— Tirgtl. ' • n 

^hat now guest is this, who has approached our dwelling ? 
Apd how'proudly he bears himself 1 ** 


Of tbe many plague spots infesting Hindustan which 
the Gk>vernment of the Hpnourahle Company struck 
at fviih a powerful and unsparing hand, Thuggee 
may he considered to have been th^ principal 

s 

quarry. 

* Infanticide, Satee, JagAnnath, and human sacri- 
fides all shrink to a mere vanishing point in the 
destruction of human life, when compared with the 
horrible crimes of Thuraeie. 

C O 

Properly speaking, the name of these miscreants 
• was Thags, or Phaned-gars. But as Thug has be- 
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• come anglicised, I reluctantly adopt the pc^uhrr • 
spelling to avoid the offensive charge of pedantry. * 
Indeed, in this instance, I can scarcely chnceal that 
cacography has an advantage over orthography. 
For the more homophonous the term is with bug, the 

m 

more it gains in appropriateness. 



Who was the first king or queen of the Thn£^ 
and how long the dynasty lasted, is veaaia qutAHo,^ 
One thing is certain, it extended north and sopth, 
east apd west over the whole of HindQsfSn. ^ 

There really was an impenum in imperiot an 
unwritten law over and above the law ofvlAie land; 

n*!S 



o 
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T^bicb bid fair to prodnce resalts wbiob would bave • 
' astoniBb^d evea tbe Bev. Thomas Bobert Maltbus, 
had be been living. 

When once public attention was fairly directed to 
these merciless and mysterious rebels, and some 
knowledge gained of their organisation and path¬ 
ways of murder, a silent system of atrocity was 
discovered, untbought of by tbe higher authorities 
and equally discredited by most of the magistrates 
and policeT officers. 

At length the Supreme Council of Lord William 
Bentinck took the matter up warmly, and soon the 
efforts of Jthe officers appointed in different localities 
for the suppression of Thuggee, traced cut and 
‘showed clearly how deeply and extensively the 
great social evil pervaded the finest provinces of 
‘Intiia. 

The appalling revelations made by such of the 
captured Thugs^ as were Admitted approveray were 
^confirmed by the discovery of the corresponding 
remains of murdered travellers. 

s 

Their systenr was found to be not only extensive, 
bfit T^ulated by machinefy the most perfect and 
complete. 

TSmgs were found amongst the chief officers of 
villagcj^ . amongst the large landed proprietors,* 
amongst sh<^keeper8, religious tnendicants, and even 
:tpkong tbe tr^ps and government officials. 
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Their economy was not limited or hampered hy ' 

the distinctions of caste: Hindoo as well as Musal- 
mSn &eely concerted together to practise the &scina- 
ting sport—^the steady pursuit to death of old and 
young, robust and infirm. . 

All were sacrificed by these relentleaa and horridly* 
deceitful miscreants. It seemed a high^ and stirring 
game against human life—to this they were initiated, 
solemnly sworn to and dedicated. Time, which ii^ 
said to change all things, neither blunted Jbeir 
appetite for human life, nor did age and its concom^ 
itants deaden the passion for hunting down their 
fellow-m%n to death. • 

Destrh^on was their war-cry. The great Mahfi- 
devl was their goddess. . * 

Ram Lochen Sein, whose portrait liSads this 
copter, was one of thirteen notorious^ Thugs 
sent to me by Oaptain Sleeman, for the purpose of 
showing me how completely all tijace of the real 
character of these men was merged in the assufiied 
one of honest and respectable citizens. * 

Much as a Mofiissil life, in whlbh adventures 
with, the denizens of the jungle had played a con¬ 
spicuous part, had rendered me independent * in 
the 'matter of my own personal safety, 1 must t»n- 
'fees,' tltfit as the Thug, pantheivlike, sprang ,4ightly 
up the steps of my bungalow, and stood on the floor 
its verandah^ a line from YirgO. would not»unfiuz^ly * 


o 
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How I received the unexpected vuitor in * 

• 

**Ohrtapiii, rteterimtqiie oomsB, et vox Ihooibiis hmirit.* 

«I wM astonUhed, my hair atood ereot, and my voioa 
Utigered in my throat.” 


."^preient 

l]lt>X18a 


It certainly afforded me some assnrance when I 
oHeeryed that the najeeb in charge, though appa¬ 
rently without any vigilance and lazily leaning 
agaii^ the balustrade of the verandah, was, neverthe- 
lesB, keeping his eye steadily fixed on his prisoner. 

There stood face to iaoe before me. Bam Lochen 
Sein—an. authentic Thug. With folded eftxus 'and 
inquiring and unabashed features, he p^redlnto my 
%ce. He^ was imked from the waist upwards, and 
the'development of a strong light wiry make 
'appeared to me perfect of its kind. His arms wero 
well articulated for strength. 


My old tutoi;p, Fuseli and Hay^n, would have 
beeb charmed with such a model. There was nothing 
of ^a itestless ”or suspioiouB bearing about him. He 
saeakted quite lihcDnscious that there had been any- 
ttejj^^.hW'focteer li% or'was in his present poM- 
lli^^^tbe .wi^^.for otherwise than as ft existed. 

to. my. sketoh&g hiB*|k>i^' 
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«and having ^been accepted as da approver^ he entered 
fireelj into conversation; and I g^leaned mxudx 
onrions information from him respecting* the secret 
fratemitj to which he b^ong^. 

He was bland mild and persuasive in manner, with 
a somewhat determined eye. 

No one would have suspected him of being a* 
Thug, and yet he had been playing at {hat g;ame for 
fifteen years, and was moreover a hereditary Thug. 

He was an inveigler, and his duties were to seducS 
and entice unwary travellers into the hands dF thp 
gang. • 

Our hero's capture was so very singular that I 
ought ncrt to bmit to mention it. , 

Some of Captain Sleeman’s true and trusty men 
had gained information that Bam Looheq. Sein was 
cSmneoted with the secret fraternity, and •they acdbrd* 
ingly paid a visit to his residence. Somehow this 
consummate master of l\ypooruy managed to allay 
and remove their suspicions, and {he police retired, 
leaving him a free man. • . * 

One would have thought that the foot of his ha^ng 
had. a visit from the Gfaauki-dars would have made 
him doulAy careful of attracting attentibtx. so; 


as *if ** (|aos Dens vult perdcqie pries oc^Vtat.** 
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head-^narters, and bearded the lion in his den. He 
' complained that his house had been searched hj the 
police ; talked gliblj of the sanctity of his castle, the 
righto of man and the liberty of the subject; but no 
sooner was he confronted and recogniTOd by an 
approver, than he became chapfollen, and was 
'dbliged to confess that he was a Thug. 

He was admitted as an approver on the usual 
terms—he was excused from being hanged, or trans¬ 
ported, on condition of his giving the fullest informa¬ 
tion, and rendering all possible assistance to the 
authorities. 

My desire now was to obtain portraits for 'my own 
satisfaction and amusement of some more of these mis- 
ereanto; and feeling sure that Captain Sleeman would 
obli^ moy I proceeded to his quarters. He very 
t'eadily acceded to my wishes, and orders were given 
to render me every assistance. 

On arrival at^the EZaid-ikhSne, I selected twelve 
of the most notorious villains: some were high 
caste Brahmins, and most of them were leaders of 
gangs. 

* ‘The second portrait I have favoured the reader 
with, is that of Ounga Hurree, a metar (sweeper), 
who.was a river Thug, and had committed fifty 
murdei^ between MoorshedabSd and Bareilly. , 

As I finished one sketch, the original was fatlro-n 
hack to prison, and another brought before me. In 
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this way I Boon obtained thirt^n most intereBtiag 
portraits. • * 

And as 1 now look at them spread oaf before mo, 
they carry my recollections back to days when 
public excitement ran very high indeed. Both 
natives and Europeans were kept on the tip-too gf 
expectation. 
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Men who had alwayfi been esteemed as most *re- 
spectable, and far above all suspicion, were brought in 
and convicted of most cruel and brutal muidera.* The 
very secrecy which permeated throughout ^e Thug 
system only tended to intensily the exmtement and 
make imagination gallop. No one knew but that one 
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.or.more of his own servants might be a Thug—confi- . 
dcnce was shaken, and universal mistrust prevailed. 

According to the information I was able to pick 
.up, it would seem there were two kinds of Thugs; 
but both had the same object in view. One kind 
• frequented the great water-ways of traffic, and the 
6ther the most important high roads. 

They usually went in gangs of fifteen or twenty. 

Those on land assumed the appearance of ordinary 
lioncst traders. They appeared to meet by accident, 

.. and as perfect strangers, and seemed glad to accept 
‘the company of others for the sake of the additional 
safety it promised them, llonics they had: some 
for riding, others for burden and merchandise.* They 
possessed good tents, and all the paraphernalia 
requisite for long journeys. 

• Those who plied their vocation on the rivers, wer6 
the owneVs of excellent boats, capable of affording 
first-rate accommodation for passengers, and of 
carryjng a certain amount of luggage and cargo, 
tike our thioyes and tramps, the Thugs had a 
business language of their own, or rather jargon, I 
‘ ‘ought to call it. Each of the two classes I have 
mentioned comprised one jemadar or leader; one 
^iru or teacher ; one sothas or iuveigler ; two or mere 
bhuttoe^ or stranglers ; one lughaee or grave-digger ; 
the rest were assistants. If on shore, they attended 
to the hofses and various impedimenta connected 
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• with a large cavalcade ; if on the river thoy^ acted. 
as sailors, sometimos rowing, sometimes * tracking* 
with the goon, as circumstances required^ 

The duty of the invcigler was, as I have said, to* 
entice the traveller into the hands of his gang. He 
generally held some position on shore which threjv 
him in the way of travellers. If he discovered that 
his victim wsis worth the ruinal (handkerchief), ho 
■would alarm him with hints of thieves on the road 
he pur])osod taking; would recommend somo‘i>artii‘s, 
who were eucamjjed in the safest part of the neigli-- 
hourhood—some company of travellers in wht)so" 
kafila he would bo sure to be stifo. If the op])Oi’- 
tunity«rffibrc'U, ho never failed to assist the travelh-r 
in packing his luggage, and giving him the most kiisl 
advice. After thus wriggling himself into ftlvoiir, 
he would, perhaps, ofler to intercede with the kafila 
to allow him to join it. I need scarcely add that the 
kafila (company of travellers) was a gang of Thugs. 

It will be seen that the inveigler was a«, very^ 
imijortaut factor of the gang. Great plausibility 
and good address were absolutely necessary. In fact, 
it was necessary he sho'uld answer to the description 
contained in the old monkish rhyme : 

“ Mel in ore, vorlji* lactis, 

Fol in corde, frauB in factis.” 

“ Honey in hie mouth, words of milk. 

Gull in liis heart, and fnuid in his itfitb.” 
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• And what is there which such a hj^pocrite cannot • 
^nd will !not do ? 

The leader of the gang was also, necessarily, an 

• important personage. He had to understand the 
various omens, and, decisively, act accordingly. The 
mles of war were numerous, and, but for their 
violation, the Thugs maintain they would never 
have been found out. 

If the unfortunate traveller’s route lay by water, 
say from “Berhampore to Baj Mehal along the 
Hhag^thi, on embarking he would find the stranglers 
'seated in the cabin, dressed as most respectable 
merchants, Some of the party would do the tracking 
and rowing; others kept a good look oht, and when 
the coast was clear, the signal was given to the 
strAnglers; < The rurnal was expertly thrown round 
the stranger's neck, and after his spine had been 
broken, he was pitched into the river through a hole 
in the side of the boat. No blood having been shed, 

^ there were no clothes to wash, and before the party 
reached Moorsbedabod, all was in apple-pie order 
for more passengers. Thus they proceeded, ever 
’embarking, never landing I * 

The different dasses of Thugs had different ways 
of t^ang the rQmal; but there are many reasons 
which render minute details veiy undesirable. 

It may not be without interest if I give a some¬ 
what more general view of the work done by these 
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« human monsters. The fonowing- brief statistics from 
1826-30 inclusive, refer to the murder of •treasure-' 
carriers only. • 



Diatiioti 

No. of mnona 
inuruorcil. 

Amonnt of 
insoauro obtained. 

• 

1826 

Snrot 

. . 14 . . 

25,000 mpoo8. 

1827 

Khandeiah 

. . 7 . 

22,000 

1828 


. . 9 . . 

12,000 

1828 

Docoun . 

. . 9 . . 

40,000 

1829 

Khandeiah 

. . 0 . , 

82,000 „ 

1830 

Baroda . 

. . 25 . 

10,000 „ 


In pursuing an inquiiy into the origin of the 
horrible practices of Thuggee, it seems natural Tin 
the firs4 place to ask what tho Thu^ themselves 
had to say oiY the subject. , 

If the evidence adduced at the various trials may 
be regarded as conclusive, then Bhay^oni, *aliny 
Maha-duvT, alias Durga, wife of Siva, instituted* tlid 
Thug dynasty. " 

In remote ages she oyercame a gigantic demon 
who devoured mankind. But though successful in 
slaying the anthropophagous being,* yet, from his 
blood that was shed there arose other demons, wliere- 
upon the goddess created two men, whom she sup¬ 
plied -mth rumals from the rim of her garment,*and 
instructed them how to strangle the demons without 
bloodi^ed. This accomplished, she commandj^ them 
to strangle men in a similar manner, she undertaking 
to dispose of their bodies. One of the initiated had 
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• the prying curiosity to watch the goddess, which . 
'presumption she punished by saying they must here¬ 
after bury ‘Hihe dead for themselves, giving at the 

• same time one of her teeth to serve as a pickaxe. 
Hence, the order of Thugs, or Phans^Srs. 

. When before the judges, the prisoners stoutly 
zftaintained that they had been actuated in their 
deeds by purely religious and conscieniioua motives, 
and that by appeasing and honouring the sanguinary 
goddess, they were best promoting their own happi¬ 
ness and welfare. 

'Plunder they did not despise, and they divided it 
as follow^: .to the leader of the gang, twx> shares 
of booty; to the stranglers, one share a‘iid a* half; to 
the rest of the ^ang, one share; and five annas 
welte* solemnly set aside for pujBs in honour of the 
goddess. 

This extraordinary proof of gratitude for favours 
received is only ^equalled by one of which I read 


wfiep a small boy. 

Having obtained the loan of a copy of Ruddiman's 
'Budiments,* and an early edition of Ainsworth's 
* * laatin Dictionary,* and having made conEdderable 
^rc^ress, I longed to possess a lAtin author. My 
fina^ioes were slender; but for a few coppers I 
manage!^ to ]^ck up a thick, &t, worm-eaten little 
book, mim^ the title*page and the first ten leaves. 

that* was what 1 wanted. And 
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sithoagh liie tjxw was small and wretohed, ^'et tio • 
oliild was ever better pleased with a tra-whistle* 
than I was with mj purchase. With \he help of 
Ainsworth I dived into the chapter headed ** Nanfra- • 
f^nm.” With what avidity I devoured it! Amiable 
hirasmusy you afforded me many a pleasant hour. 
When I found out the name of my author I long^ 
to know more about him. And, although I subse* 
quently read that when at a convent he used to steal 
the 'abbot*s pears, and once, when seen, imi&ted so 
well the limp of a fellow scholar, that he wm the < 
cause of his being flogge<^ and though he was* 
denounced by Luther as a hypocrite, still I enter¬ 
tained ier him the tenderest regard ^nd to this day 
“agnosco veteris vestigia flammaa,” (**I recognise 
some traces of my former flame ”) for m^first *Latin 
author. So strong and lasting are first and Wrly 
impressions. But to return. Erasmus represents 
Adolphus as entertaining Antoninus with an account 
of his shipwreck ; how. that the w'aves were hi^er 
than the Alps, and as often as the ship was carried ‘ 
up ou their heights, one might have touche^ the 
inoon with one's finger*; how all the passengers cried* 
to their respective saints, and made won4rouB*vowB 
as* to what they would do in return, if they sfoul^ 
only bring them safe to land. One. I r^pembjBr, 
promised Saint Ohristoph^ a wax figure as big as 
his stetna on the top of the church in l^aris, ' Bat 
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•obra fried’s telling that if he sold all his goods 
an^ ohattela by aucti^ he could not pay for it, the 
other, in a slibdued tone, so that S. Christopher should 
.not hear, said, Taoe &tne ; an credis me ex animi 
sententia loqui? Si semel contigero terram, non 
datnms snm illi candelam sebaceam.” Silence, y6n 

fdiot 1 Do yon think I am speaking my real mind ? 

« 

If only once I set my foot ashore, I shall not give 
liim so much as a tallow candle.”) 

To follow up tiie simile: if we re8pectivd.y 
measure the belief of these, gentlemen in the 
'existence of their braefactors by their gratitude 
towards them—^in the one case, a tallow ctmdle, not 
even that^ tor deliverance from such a Stormy in the 
other, a sevenpence halfpenny pujS, in return for 
40001. sterling!—we may safely relegate the belief 
in such {Mtrons to the limbo of dubious entities. 

Those who have transcendental views respecting 
the culiue of gods and goddesses are free to entertain 
tben^ But in my humble opinion the origin of 
Thuggee, wasothe result of centuries of despotism 
and oppression, which made Indi^ a Gh>lgotha; when 
' lawless rapine, wholesale buthhery, flaying, impaling 
alive, and banting down the inhabitants like wild 

c 

beafbB, drove the unfortunate subjects to the practice 


4^pluni7,.and onjaning in order to ohtaifi 
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. Gax>taiii Sleeman. was rewarded, people recovered 
irom their constomatioii^ and matters had settled 
down into their normal condition, when Id I a change 
came over the spirit of our dreams in consequence 
of the dreadful tidings communicated firom Aighft^ 
nistftn, viz., the destruction of our entire army in 
the Khyber passes. ’* 

In considering and reflecting on the probable 
cause of the insurrection at Kabul, the murder of 
Sir Alexander Bumes, the murder of Sir* William 
Macnaghten, the destruotiou of our army in the 
Khyber passes, and in the endeavour to form some 
opinion «n the measures that assuredly j>roduced 
these diaasterfe, it cannot hut appear Jto the unpre¬ 
judiced mind, and to those who have ^ven the* 
subject any consideration, that the pnof^edlngs 
pdrsued by the great movers in this melancholy‘s 
drama, .viz., our political agents in that country, have 
been marked by a folly of reliance, a &tal security, 
and a blind dependence on the impossibilil^ of 
reverses, that neither the existing state of affiurs at 
the time of the outbrpak nor subsequent events OQuld 
in any way justify. • • 

It may readily be.supposed that our‘ authorities 
never could have contemplated the possibilify ef a 
^x«nplete overthrow of our jgris^otion, a affsnBoe 
of the principal actors themselves, or the utter anni¬ 
hilation of so formidable a , force as fiv« r or 'six • 
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. thousand British troops—a force which, under any • 
‘circumstances, if combined and properly commuided 
is not easily destroyed. 

If we take only the news at hand of events occurring 
in the immediate neighbourhood, and known in Kabul 
firom the period of the departure of the 13th Light 
'infantry and the 35th Native Infantry, en route to 
Hindustan, there can scarcely remain a doubt on one’s 
mind, that neither men nor measures were either 

c ^ 

combined*or marked with that foresight, judgment 

c • 

onr briliiant execution that generally has been the 

ttibute heretofore allowed to our military movements 

and political enterprises in India. * 

Common caution seems to have bedn repudiated, 

Us well as those arrangements for every-day security 

which, in uur own peaceful and well-regulated Indian 
< 

districts aifd provinces, usually accompany such 
important trusts as were confided at this period to the 
hands of oux pofitical authorities. 

It must be carefully home in mind, that we were 
in K&bul some six hundred miles distant ficem the 
assistance and ^support of our Indian Government, 
With an almost insurmountable natural barrier in the 
strength of the country between us and Hindustan, 
and* rendered quite impracticable at a particular 
seasonipf the year; that our forces were scatteTOd and* 
isolated through the country, and lastly that we had 
*an enetny who had proved himself determinedly 
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obstinate, brave, artful, and not only opposed to us'as * 
invaders of tbeir soil and deposers of a favourite feudal 
chieftain, but as rank and detested infidels to tbeir 
reli^on;—a people who carried the creed of their 
Prophet to a fury of fanaticism at times ptterly 
uncontrollable, subject to sudden and momentary^ 
religious frenzies and who held equ^illy in holy 
detestation and abhorrence Muhammadans of other 
countries as they detested the white Ks6r tnbe 04 
infidel of Europe. 

But let us, in the first place, take a view of thh 
state of our arrangements in and about Kshul at the 
time of the insurrection and commencement of this 
desolatiflg calastropho, as well as previous to any 
known disposition to revolt in the'city itself. 

Was the Provisional Government so* destitute 
of information as to the general feeling of the 
country outside, or did they so thorpugbly despise 
the Afghans, that they noticed not 4he communica¬ 
tions they received of the agitated state of*tho 
Ghiljies, nor sought measures of preedhtion agayist 

the spirit of dissatisfaction which many military men 

• # 
knew existed, and reported at the time ? 

There must have been a fatal feeling of security, 
pervading their councils, when they sent the 36th 
*NativeaInfantry, armed only with old wom-o«t flint 
muskets and two guns, with orders to • ** chastise 
those rascals, and open the road to India,*'^such a 

m2’ 
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*9oftd. tipOf as they liad reason to remember from - 
*pre?ioiu noqnaintance. 

Thia movement took place on 9th of October, and 
. * tbe 35th Native In&ntry bad scarcely cleared the 
city of^Efibnl when th^ were attatdced and suffered 
great loss. In short the 13th and 35th regiments 
^ad to fight^every inch of their way to Jellalabad, 
which they did not reach till the 13ih of January, 
JL842. The whole of the camp equipage was lost, 
Ihe wounded and sick numbered three hundred, and 
° rbany brave officers and men lost their lives on the 
znaroh. 

Now this opposition and determined resisi^ce 
commenced, it* may be said, at the very ‘gates of 
‘Kabul, in .which tet our Provisional Government, 
and ought at once to have indicated to them 
‘the pertobbd and uncertain s&te affoirs were in. 
Further, we are assured it was well known in the 
, oily, before th^brigade mardied, that our supplies 
.; .,o:f ^rein colleoted finr the force in the Tiaseen Yalley, 
and on which the eaustenoe of 8000 men and tmiTnalw 
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dtt|>end9di had been destroyed by the enemy; yet, 
s^MMq 'tqr-aay,.the stores at*intermediate stages were 
^k^t^lEj^ieteoCed, but fiwtnxiately they w:^ in some 
toanil^ hy tl^ A^ffftns. 
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> ha4 only two daya* stores, and not a .single • 

rupee tiumgh the troops had five or six* months** 
pay due.' . * • 

Now this force left ^hul on the 9th of October, < 
and the insurrection did not break out there until 
November 2nd, during which period the British 
treasury was protected by only a ^ few Native 
In&ntry in the middle of the native town (the 
bazaar); and our stores, constituting the whole of 
our commissariat supplies, were situated in'so insecure 
a place, and so ill guarded, that we are told that on 
the second day of the outbreak the populace gbt * 
possession of and completely destroyed them. 

Hercf WM a circumstance in itself sufficient to oast 


dismay over the stoutest heart, ftnd create despai^ 

. dissatisfiuition and doubt in the minds of 6br Ei^fish 
and native soldiers—a feeling which thh authorities 
do not* appear to have relieved or dinipated by any 
subsequent acts. 

Now in considering these untoward events, it ^hs^ ^ 


occur to every one acquainted with the internal 
^rangements of our Indian Guverflmeiiit, that «ven 
Uie usual preoautions fi>r the safety of these dep&t* * 
ments were* neglected and disregarded; ^ we Ifhow 
that for the safe tnmsmisBlon’'of^.pnly two or *th^ 
:^hspf rupees through ov own peaceableppadnoes, 
ip .,the I centre erf our poww,. and - : the 
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. two oompanies of Native In&ntiy are applied for by 

‘reg^olatioa, and are obliged to be appointed to this 
dnty, ondef the name of treasure parties; and also 
. tbat the Government would as soon place trea¬ 
sure jfor security in the bosom of the river Hoogly, 
or the public road, as deposit it in the Barft or 
*hative bazaar in Calcutta, although in that case it 
would be under tbe very guns of Fort William. 
Yet we have it from all accounts authenticated; that 
the Goveibment treasurct and the very subsistence 
and life of ouiv force, and all dependent on them, 
w^re left scarcely protected, six hundred miles from 
home, in enemy's city, with the knowledge of the 
opposition onr4Toops had met with oufeide ‘its gates 
staring th^ in the fece, and in so insecure a position 
thM bn the first day of the insuTrection the treasury 
was sacked, *and the second day brought with it tlTe 
astounding calamily that all our provisions had fellen 
into the hands the enemy. 

1^ the second place, let us consider how our forces 
were arranged and situated*in Kftbul. It seems they 
were cfivided into two bodies. Brigadfer Shelton, 
* wfi^ one company of Ihe 44th Queen’s, two of the 
6tb ^Bengal Native Inianhty, and two horse artille^- 
'ww^‘ in "tim Bala His^r or fert; and *Sir 
VTilli^. the rert of the fons^ were 

‘.ye^. wont' site ,1hat ooMd 
off. - 
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lattOT were well supplied with ammunition, but short* 
of provisions. So the two forces were %eparate^ 
from each other by the town and the river. 

I think the late Sir Alexander Bumes estimated* 
the population of Kabul at 60,000 souls. , 

Now it was clear that we had the whole of the 
fig^hting portion of these and also .a deep river 
between our two positions. 

And in the very centre of this nest of horneti^ 
and at their complete men^, were our money a^d our 
provisions. 

Here was a tempting position for a disaffectra, 
cunning numerous and courageous enemy—an 
enemy ^hose habits of plunder, rapftie and tumult 
are innate and nursed in them from their.infan^. *. 

But to proceed. The authorities kne'^r thal;. Sir 
il^bert Sale had 'been fighting all the \^y from 
Kabul "to Gundamuk, yet they took po measures to 
strengthen our defences,*unite our forces, or secure 
our provisions and treasure. 

The guns and ammunition were altill kept Vide 
apart. 

Why did the forces in the cantonments not 
join those in the Bala Hissar, where it u clear* th% 
poor miserable puppej; Sha SQjs held his own ‘long 
* after |re were annihilated? No; the &talAiurtain 
seezned^to have been allowed to rise to itesenith and 
^ impose ^ur scattered and unprotected if ve 
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bore Va charmed life,” or were residing in the * 
midst of a perfectly subdued and peaceful people. 
Whereas our political agents had at this period 
broken faith with and goaded the G-hiljies into 
revolt,, and knew how disaffected they were. 

* The reflection that most naturally intrudes itself 
on us is, liojv could this insecure state of affitirs 
have been allowed to exist by the civil authorities in 
^abul, and on whom, in this imbecile affair, will the 
blame of faulty proceedings ultimately rest ? Time 
ckn only develope this to the letter. But I fear it will 
eventually centre itself in the unfortunate envoy 
himself, who has become the second sacrifitfe to the 
duplicity and ferocity of the Afghan chiefs.' *■ 

/ Perhaps.it may not be here extraneous to these 
th?fughts to say that the political department in 
India, unde# Lord Auckland's administration, rose to 
a very high state of supremacy. 

Although al\^yB a much coveted and important 
.brarfeh of our establishment, it certainly became a 
most powerful arm of his lordship's patronage, and 
a very favourite reward with him for merit among 
the several branches of the service. 

'niese onerous and important duties had usually 
devolved on the civil department of the service; 
but hi»i lordship, though not a military Qoyemor 
deneral, rather diverged from the beaten track of 
former 'patronage, and numbers of very, youngs 
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military men under his administration were, tralis- 
lated to this department. I remember \fell when 
nothing was so much talked of or desired by young 
military aspirants as the political department. 

And in many instances it was astonishing^ what a 
metamorphosis was effected by the simple announce¬ 
ment that Lieutenant So-and-so of the Cavalry, or 
Infantry, or Engineers, was transferred to the office 
of tlio Political Agent, &c. 

This arrangement, however, occasionally presented 
the anomalous fact, that Lioutenant So-and-so was 4n 
command of his own colonel. Such an arrangemSnt 
was pKspostcrous and unjustifiable: it entailed 
eternal*'disputes lietwcen the Political Agent and 
the commander of the forces. ' The very post ^s 
of doubtful utility. This imperium ‘in imp^io 
was well illustrated at the commonedment of tlio 
Burmese war, when there was no end to the 
disputes, squabbles and interferences between the 
Political Agent attached to the expedition anil S^, 
Archibald Campbell, anJounting often to an almost 
stagnation of the operatic];^ of the tf'oops. It was not 
until a man was appointed who refrained from undue’ 
interference in the military part of the expedition, 
that Sir A. Campbell was enabled to push On his 
operations With that independence of movement so 
essential to success. 

So tpo as regards operations on the Indus'. It is an 

• ^ 
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• open sroret that Sir H. Fane relinquished his com¬ 
mand because the powers invested in the envoy 
trammelled his progress, humiliated his judgment, and 

. he found they were not compatible with the integrity 
of hie command. 

• _ 

.It is to be regretted that General William Keith- 

^^phinstone, who was worn out and enfeebled by 
illness and disease, was not better supported by his 
subordinates. The second in command was Lieute- 
nant-Colon&l Shelton of the 44th Queen’s, a man as 
notorious for his want of ability, as for his tyran- 

* nibal disposition which was the cause of almost 
mutiny in that gallant corps on several occasions. 

It was well known to residents in India 'that hie 
^en had again and* again declared that *‘they never 
w^ld fight under him.” 

These circftimstances, combined with others as yet 
unrevealed, may have had a great moral effect on 
the whole force, ^mmencing with the [Europeans 
^wd <]ommnnicating itself to the native portion. 

It is well known that in the retreat the European 
regiment soon feH into du;order, and even refused to 
'fight. 

After the death of poor Anquetil, the little order 
and pourage in the devoted 44th fled, and, as fre 
know, tbip qptire army, amoimting to 4600 figjiting 
men with 1!{,000 camp-followers, were annihilated. 

• Bad tha troc^ in the cantonments, at the com- 
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mencement of the outbreak, effected a junction with the ■ 
foit» in the citadel, strengthened the defences, and* 
brought in the stores treasure and ammunition under 
the protection of the guns, they might have shelled ■ 
and laid the whole city in ashes, thus taking from 
the rebels their only shelter. • 

Who was to blame depends on how far the 
Government will allow the details of this wretchedly 
mismanaged and melancholy tragedy to transpire. 
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CHAPTER X. 

* 

c 

4 fnipe ahooting—Epiatla on anipe ahooting, firoin Ned Copper 
Cap, XJaq., to George Trigger—George Trigger’a reply to 
Ned Copper Cap—Black partridge. 


. “Si aine amore jooiaque 

Nil eat jneondnin, Tivaa in amore jocnaqne.” 

— Horaee. 

If nothing appears to yoh delightful without love and 
aporta, then live in aporta and. love.” 


7. iiOYB shooting. 'It is enjoyed in the open air. It 
i^l^dves one from the vicinity of flat-roofed, candle- 
’pillared, enm-dried» brick-built, mulligatawny look¬ 
ing houses. You pursue it alone, or, in the ^sociely 
of a fiiend, ^;Ually welj. Occasionally it is (I 
allow) rather hot work, but to a man whose parti¬ 
cular taste jnay lead him to the viewing and 
enjoying the rays of th^ great luminary, the sun, 
shooting affords him ^e'very best opportunity. A 
good day's snipe diioo^g is however, in my opinion, 
’sufficiently exciting to keep away all thoi^hto tind 
fidgetiggs^ about either his power, influence or * 
effects. 

As yet old Phcebus has behaved with great 
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«Iiberalit7 and kindness towards me, nor hna he 
ever even shown an inclination in his* hottest 
moments to quarrel. He has now, for fK>me years 
past, thrown his burning beams pretty freely abont 
my head when in pnrsuit of the snipe, and up to 
this day I am unscathed. • 

This, however, says nothing, for the_ old proverb* 
hath it—•* What is one's man's meat is another man's 
poison." But physicians could, if they would, prove 
distinctly that when the system is unde^ ozie par¬ 
ticular excitement it is not subject to another. 
Hence my impunily may be due to my enthu¬ 
siastic fondness for the sport. 

To piZfsue snipe effectually, the sportsman requires 
many qualifications, among which* I note the follow* 
ing : unremitting fag and bottom, fortitude * al^fd 
some constitution. He should- be almbst impreg-* 
nable to the approaches of diroases; to bogs, swamps, 
water, rain, sun, and chick-weed^o stranger; be 
able to put up, comfortably and complacently, lirith, 
wet feet, occasionally a wet jacket sometime a 
paucity of birds, a ma^gany countenance, • diy 
throat, and generally afhphibious habits. All th^ 
enumerated qualifications are not drawbacks,* but^ 
trifles in the estimation of the true Bportatoan; 

* and, i{ I may speak for myseh^ or aocdi^ingbto my 
feelings, doubting not but that I express those of most 
_ men deyoted to the following of tiiis elegant bird. I 
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xiin8t^Ga7 that snipe shooting is superior to every * 

’ other department of. the' chase where fowling forms 

the medinih of its enjoyment. 

The following observations hastily thrown to> 
gather on the habits and pursuit of the snipe may 
perhaps possess some interest. 

** On the snipe at home I have had such little 
opportunity of making observations that it would 
savour little short of presumption to assert that it is 
the eaSae fipeoies we find in the Bengal jheels. 

• But such is my opinion. There are some slight 
difference and to the best of my recollection and 
ability, I will describe them. • 

The bill of the Indian snipe* is rather orft lighter 
tx>loar, and more* green towards the nostril; the 
E^bon a little broader, and apparently less sensitive. 

The legeT of a paler colour, less white on the 
breast: all differences of so slight a nature that 
possibly my fSSiej may have conjured them up. 
,.In tvery other respect he seems to me the same, 
arriving abotit the usual time) viz., September, 
.seeking the saifie feedin^j^ ground, about the same 
weight (when in condition), and flying very often as 
/trohg. 

'*'When I say ** seeking the same ground,” it is not 
to be BBippqeed I ,nean paddy lands; but in £^pt 
he is net '^fii;iJ[f$the.aame identical sort of eultiva^ 

y l Un s g o.]. 
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, tion. TheTC, as in Bengal, he *feeds in the highly 
cultivated and overflowed rice fields. The 'khets 
(with ns) are his &vourite September hatlnt^ and in 
this fine tufted grain, toithout a toeed^ you find 
him—on a rich soapy clay bottom as even as a dish 
of hasty pudding or paste just set—^with his*brea^ 
lightly resting on a dry root or stem; there he' 
insinuates his sensitive bill, and explore with it the 
recesses of the soil for his food, which, if in abun- 
dance^ he soon iattens, when he often requires to* 
be kicked up, and becomes a pretty easy shot to* any 
one at all accustomed to hold A gun straight. 

It has j)een said of this bird* that he ** fattens in one 
night ”-Tr<m assertion I should not likq the credit of 
having made. I have however shot them on the 6th 
and 6th of September in superb condition,*^th blow 
and feather, and 1 feel convinced they could *not* 
have ^en in alwve five or six days*. The 
ground, I must observe, was of t^ finest descrip¬ 
tion ; most of it transplanted paddy, with about three 
inches of a toeek's old water on it, all cigar at bottom, 
not a thing to intercept the sight of ihe bird. Such 
patches of ground you fell in with at the edges of 
jfaeels firom which the khets are irrigated. They 

are* generally bounded lightly round, and when* 

• 

•border^ with toot (mulberry) are still mor^likely 
£>r the snipe. The deep ditches that surround the 
mulberry khets are also ..generally well y^nkled. 
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^th smpe, and ihe^sgprtsman will always do right ^ 
to beat ti|le edgea of them tboronghly. 

For myself, I am always very curious in exploring 
sa(^« hannts, having fonnd«, birds delight to settle 
thme, and that they generally lie close. 

„ In these sc^ of placra I have often tamed over three 
'or four bracdWithont scarcely moving fmm the epot,— 
a circumstance which one day gave rise to a fiiend 
(who was shooting at some distance) observing of 
me—**■ Why, twist the fellow, he is firing at a mark.** 

. I father query whether that distinguishing pecu¬ 
liarity of snipes invai^bly flying against the wind 
BO well authenticated, and so often described 
as an undeviqting fitct in the bird at honqp, is so 
apparent in those, we meet with in this country. 
Fer biy oim part I should say not, feeling certain I 
'^have observed as many birds going down the wind 
as up i£. Should this be right, i£ is therefore of 
little consequexK^ whether the wind is at the sport- 
man>*B back or in his face, aam one: the' advantage of 
seeing your gagne better. There can be no doubt that 
fbe\minute paiticleB floating in the air, particularly 
when there is a true sni^ breeze, and which are 


evef Hi up on a sunny day, making you the 

O 

landscape is moving behind them, are more dazzHng 
and .aqgoq^g to the sight witH Ihe wind in yoxur fletce 
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predsion of eje so requisite at-times even to the bctet • 

[^ots. 

On Snipe Shoo^g. 

To Gboroe Taiooss, Esq. 

Mr DEAR Gbobob,—W hat a pretty bird is a sniped* 
and what pretty shooting is snipe diooting! Seeing 
. a spaniel flush a snipe is as pretty a thing as I could 
'Wi.h to*«e. I allnde to England. Ank a* good 
sportsman what shooting he likes best, and he wiM 
tell you snipe diooting. Ask him why, and he will 
answer, that there is no poking work, no butchery, 
as with jAieasants. In this country I invariably use 
^dogs*—mean pointeis—whieh, I believe, you do not f 
if so, 1 should recommend you to try them.'Give it* a 
&ir trial,—one week’s work and yon ’Will be de-* 
lighted., I think George Trigger possesses some 
black dogs which I should ventu^Tto ray are of 
Spanish stock. In England I have shot snipQ as 
early as September, whidr is raree In October 
and November I have re^^tedly shot thmu; they, 
however^ cure not plentl^ till December. Fog^ 
days an4 moonlight nights make the best time*for 
finding sniped: th^ travel by night and never lefive 
■in foggy weather. Depend tipon it, 'ihat,^ipes 
almost invariably fly against the wind. So pwlectly 
ratiafied am I of it that if 1 have not my with 
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Vie, I^jaend two men always to leeward and remain . 
to windward, keeping the line; and I have almost 
invariably*had the shot if it was pnt np by the 
fiuthest beafer. 

But that is only in taoking; for as long as I conld 
go down wind, 1 should always prefer it, as 1 am 
*buriB-.of a side shot as they haul up to the breeze, 
and such shots are not easily missed. I have heard 
from a first-rate sportsman their reason for facing 
the bfeeift, and, 1 think it is sufficiently ohvicnis the 
snipe is very' thinly feathered about the back, rather, 
t should say, delicat^y,—rnot stiff enough to resist 
the wind, but their breast is vary well provided with 
small' dose-set feathers; so by flying against the 
■wind they^ get rid* of the annoyance I mentioned,— 
the'^rnfflifig of the feathers^ Now, Mr. George, I 
should 'lika to try my hand with you in .the same 
jheel, say, on a fine sunny snipe day, 'mth strong 
north-east bre8{t^ I shooting down wind, and yon 

I should get more diots than you would, and, 
consequently, more bii^; for a snipe is a bird I - 
Very rarely miss. As for ‘dpnble shots, you would 
befolinded by the smoke of the first barrel. • I would 
bet* you trifle, I should kill three birds to your 
two. fJBLow useful is the pointer, in pidking^up theT 
stn^gglers'; and raally it is worth going out to see a 
• .g<6od:C^.8ctI: I think with you that the snipe of 
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onr shores is the same bird and species as the ^ngal> 

snipe.. I think the bird in this oonntr 7 flies sloweif 

than the bold Britisher, but that is *Tezy easily 

accounted for. I attribute it to better feed, and their* 

oonsequent flatness, besides their bein^ lees disturbed, 

and consequently less wild. I can see no difierence in 

the Jack-snipe of the two countries. At home JE have 

seen a jack-snipe give a person five hours* shooting. 

I think you would find No. 8 a good substitute for 
7,—No. 9 is meant for murder, not for spdrt. * White 
is decidedly the worst colour for a shooting dress. 
I shoiild recommend a light green or brown, and* a 
ventilatwg topee, which keeps one's head delight¬ 
fully coOl. Merely take your card-cutter and punch 
half a d<»en holes round the sides, jurt under thh 
crown, and one in the centre of the croVn; and 'if 
fhat do€» not foel a pound lighter at thb end of the 
day, as well as keep out all pemiciouB effects of the 
sun, Fm a downright l^rd Willistff,—a Dutchman. 
I hope you never treat yourself to brandy and ^te^ 
otit—^1 always find it increases my thirst. Now if 
1 feel a little nervous I fipd the best sedative.in a. 
good cheroot. 1 hope you never begin before elevhn, 
from vihich time till foxur they lie like stones—^ 
thdbgh you may spend the early part of the mpm- 
ing i^ry profitably amongst the wild' du^^ps and 
teal, of which I have seen something at lunne. . I 
was watching the flight in amongst a lot moito sailoiv 

w V ■ 
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■ap^reiitly, and smugglers, ou the southern coast of 
iBngland.^ We were scattered all over the marsh—it 
was night. Bang went a gun, pitter patter came the 
•shot all round me. Thinks I to myself this is really 
pleasant, but how shall I tell the follow so? I 
picferred the argumenium ad hmninem, and let fly 
both barrels in the direction where I had seen the 
flash of his gun. 

, His astonishment vented itself in oaths. He, not 
thinking it prudent to remain so near a Hriff, wont 
aWay. 

'Another I have seen# a son of the emerald isle, 
with a sand bag at the butt of his gun, taking a 
most deliberate aim, on his knees, which rather 
siarprised me, as the birds wore flying over him. 
The gun, however, did go off, and down fell Paddy. 
-—“Why Paddy,” said I, “you must load pretty 
heavy.”—“ Oh, no matter of that, your honour, a 
matter of sax fingers at the iverige ! ”—“ Well, but 
what makes yon kneel down when you fire ? ”—“ Sure 
is it not that I' have not so fkr to fell, your honour.” 

I have repeatedly heated some people assert that 
they have seen snipe before rising. Credat JudoBus I 
I hkve shot many, but never saw one on the 
ground that was not dead. The real secret in 
killing (.snipe is not to be flurried by that ominous 
cry of “ scape, scape.” Knock him over directly he 
1*1808, or]^ 4 et him fly fifty yards, and ho will have 
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ceased twisting, and will fly steady; and 9 snipe* 
is never out of shot—I mean that a enipe may bo 
killed at eighty yards. 

I shall be most happy should you come this way* 
to try my system of shooting snipe against yours, 
and if I come down your way, shall do the same, 
and will drink a bottle to the do.wnfall 6 f tJie 
intruder. 

I am, my dear George Trigger, 

With profound respect, 

Ned Coppkk Cap.* 

To Ned Copper Cap, Esq, 

« 

My fl)EAR Ned, —I am really quite delighted at 
hearing from one whose admiration and enthusiasm 
for that elegant sport, snipe shouting, appear e(|ual 
lo my own. 

With, most probably, all your English feeling 
about you, you hail this as thq first of shooting 
pleasures, and my own home recollections, 1 tissuie 
you, are equally vivid and waim on» the subject of 
this elegant sport. 

A cock, or four or five couple of snipe, in my tune, ’ 
counted more in the sportsman’s bag, than four times 
thb number of either hare, pheasant, or partridge; find 1 
am Impjjy in supposing that a dozen years ^ave not 
altered the feelings and opinions of the lovers of the 
trigger on this particular pursuit. 
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*. After conxuB^ over very attentively yonr friendly 

and excellent oommnxiioation, it did not appear to 
me that we'diftered materially on the pecnliaritiee 
. of the sport, and I came to the condlasion that when 
you ha\re rubbed off a little of your Englit^ prejudices 
in*our Bengal Jheels, and become more acquainted 
^ with tiiem—^tl^ bird of this country, his habits, &o. 
—that we may almost or entirely agree. 



. Many of your” ideas appear to me (now take this 
* kinlUy) to smack slightly of snipe shooting near the 
^rea# Oity of Palaces, in the jricinity of which 1 
^ve^^nyself, as a ** Ditcher,*' partakmi of the 
amphib^jua sport; perfectly **1 think,** a di&rent 
one in most of its details to what we enjoy in the 
HofruHol** ^ 
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In the first place, I cannot b9 as orthodox as ypn 
wish me, and seem yourself to be, on thh two. 
crotchets: that the pointer is so -valuahle^n addition 
to the sportsman when in pursuit of the bird, and 
that the snipe in this country invariably flies against 

the wind. « * 

^ • 

With respect to using pointers in pursuing them^ 
my dear Ned, a little experience in fbe months of 
September and October will, no doubt, show you 
the absurdity and impossibility of doing sq, eitlier fof 
the purpose of finding or retrieving. No pointer of 
good English blood, or oven* the best cmcrency, c^n . 
work an hour after ten o’ clock in either of the above 
monthsb^ independent of which, I def^ him to And as 
he ought. Old Phoebus in Sopten^ber has his annual 
fever on him, and 1 declare that I thit(^ it is Jho 
hottest month in the whole year. Thi{i month and 
October are the two best for following the lt)ng bil|s, 
and you will further find, that onp man to carry 
your powder-bag and Gorges, add one to work, is 
the “ ticket for soup.” * * > 

For my own part, I would not take out one of my 
Spanish,” as you are pleaded to call them, fof fpuf > 
■times his value. No, no; these tits are r^rved fbr the 
whole quail that.ou^t to be in during the whole of 
October. Daylight then se^. me on &e gnfund, 
enjoying in a degree Englidi* paxtridge ihdlBting in 
miuiatqre. Then, my delight is to sde the'good 
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working and eteadiifbss of the dogs. Again, with re- 
. spect *to using the pointer, suppose the dogs could both 
toork and pnd^ in how few jheels and paddy khets, 
where the birds lie, would the working be practi¬ 
cable! Were there fine watered savannahs, and 
should your dog be so beautifully broken to ranging 
.that, as you say, “in shooting down the wind,” he 
makes those short quartering angles about thirty 
yards before you, thus placing the game between the 
bhooter and himself, thereby giving him the chance 
of catching the wind and wo finding^ then I would 
give your system the preference in November—^not 
before—making up my mind that numbers of birds 
beyond him must be flushed. The best dog could 
not help. it. 

][ntitead c£ such haunts the snipe is found often on 
the paddy in a depth of water perhaps matted much 
with long weeds, or else on a soft muddy bottom 
distressing to a ^og beyond measure. 

You are decidedly of opinion, you say, that snipe 
invatiably fly against the. wind, and advance in 
support of it, that the feathers on the back are 
peculiarly fine and delicai^ in their formation. 

This peculiarity has really never struck me on 
looking at the bird, and, if it is the case, nature must 
have’ been strangely deficient in a point affecting one 
of the bird's greatest distinctions, viz., its migratory - 
habits. Xt is supposed that snipe in E urope breed prin- 
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cipally in the large swamps of ^Germany and Swit-, 
zerland, from whence, on their advent to oiv shores,* 
they arrive with a driving east by northerly wind. 
Now, if the feathers of the back were really thus. 
delicate (a peculiarity I have said I never lamarkcd) 
the bird would be greatly annoyed — quite as 
much with the wind being on the quarter aa dead 
astern. 

Why, he would be ** feathers up ” all the way to 
Greenland, and most probably, on .arrival, be laid 
up, either with lumbago, or the wind colic. * The 
feather idea is a very pretty &nciful one when takem 
at first gight; but I think it may have more in¬ 
genuity^ in it than reality. , 

You say you would like to try your hand with mo 
in the jheel with a good strong nortlneast wind 
blowing, and that you would get more shots than* 
I. Gpme along, old cock; but mind, we muat 
have dogs and all^ and I jny odds. *1 will take two 

couple out of twelve of you, for I am an indifferent 

1 * * • 

BAOti* * • 

Do not understand that 1 make it« rule to always 
shoot up the wind, giving the birds the advants^ 
over me—^if you are correct according to the in¬ 
variable principle; no, 1 start off for the jheel/ and 
endeavour to get to it the nearest way ,I jcan. I 
ntep in, and if the wind is according to tke, old 
prejudice, perhaps bette*-^if not,- 
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** ^ 1 x 0*8 afeard ? ” hold the gtm straight, and shoot 
quick, wliich, with moderate lack, will generallj 
show preti^ good returns. 

I find I kill my birds very clean with No. 10, and 
when they are wild, and there is lots of wind going. 
No. 7.’ 

** A.Guernsey frock, which flannels you down to the 
wrists, and a very thick solar topee in the shape of a 
hunting cap, I have found the best gear for the hot 
September shooting. Forgive me the cherooft, ** as 
ypu love mo.” I seldom whep at work, take “ any¬ 
thing short,” but on my making my bow 1 generally 
slap down a good glass before the coacj;i starts,” 
fling on my shooting jacket, throw my leg twer, and 
gallop home like bricks. I immediately apply very 
hdt ^water«*'to my feet, get a good rub down, after 
'which, as sdon as good Mister Bawarchee choses lo 
give me dinner, I sit down, and often with appetite 
enough to conduipe the hind leg of an elephant if 
^it vgw properly deviled. 

Three o’clock is my hour for beginning to work. 
There are no dtkes in our paddy khets to shoot at. 
The latter extend for miles with from three inches to 
throe feet of water on them. When not disturbed, 

I 

I beKeve the snipS paces very leisurely and at itfter- 
vals, wijth.his head erect; but he is so vexy vigilant ‘ 
that, the moment he hears the sUghest noise hd 
•squats. This may account for the great difficulty of 
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*ever getting a peep at him on the gronnd nnlete 
floored. • 

Yon make mention of my dogs. Have you ever 
seen them, and at what time ? In the evening 
they are never unkennelled till nearly sunset; so it 
must have been a very late heure when you had your 
peep. 

They are purely bred, and very thoroughly bmken. 

Their steadiness to quail, especially to that lamp-^ 

Jighter footed short-flighted puzzling in* and out 

chap the bush or rain quail, may be the best 

example I can give you of it. • 

Who was your friend who got five hours’ shooting 

at a jaci^^ipe ? • 

He must have been a poker, or the breeze had madd 

saucy Jack go like a butterfly—at which 'time he*iii 
• • • * 
most puzzling, I will allow. • ^ 

You •conclude by mentioning systems of snipe 

shooting. I am iiteo to confess to ypu^ I have none— 

I never had any, and I sincerely trust I may n^ver^ 

be the slave of one. * '' • . 

* • 

I have never cared as yek^whereabouts I was. put 
down to commence shooting, so that. there weVe 
birds; what quarter the wind blew from; how*hot 
the'snn was; or what 1 bagged. Lei there be bjrds 
and rU have my feir proportion. '. 

In this particular I am not unlike ** a rat oatofaer’s 
dog in .a sink”—trough and ready, and aB,>eady I* 
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shall always be to swipe a bottle of good ale in • 
fellowship with Ned- Copper Cap; and 1 hope he may- 
soon come "this way. 

Yonrs very truly, 

Geobgk TmaaEB. 

The Black Partridge. 

You may. talk to mo, Mr. Qoorge, what you like, 
“about •your still life, and dead game; but give toe, in 
greferenco, the flutter of wings and feathers in the 
grass covert, or the jlTeef side. So come along, and 
try the edge of that jungle to the loft. J will bo 
hanged but there is old * Hap ’ in the ifext field, 
drawing better titan ever you did in your life, old 
coclc.” Sjich was the salutation I received one 
•morning from a ** brother sportsman,” as ho cleared 
the deep ditch into the next field, followed Uy your 
humble. In spite of his bad taste, however, I took 
earn that the beautiful plumage of the bird just shot, 
and which I had been apostrophising, should not be 
rufflpd, determined to my hand at a representa- 
ti6n of him as he came down. And here you have 
it. •• He was knocked over at a considerable distance 
from- where we first found him, having ran; but* his 
seat was so warm and grateful to the dog, that he ‘ 
remained unmoveablo, nor would ** Hap ” believe that 
■he was 'off till his ear was saluted with the sharp ^ 
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Tsrack of the gun, and ho turned his head in tiipe fb 
see him purt over. 

If he had been an alderman of twenty "wards ho 
could not have made more fuss in getting up; but 
ho was hit by my friend handsomely and ^lean. 
His plumage was of the most superb description, and 
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he was more handsomely marked, I think, than any 
bird I ever before met With. The head was of the 
true game cut; the beautiful snow^' ring round the 
neck* like the male pheasant at home; the velvet 
pall-like blackness of his starry spotted breael;^; the 
efegant yellow 1 ^;b, with spurs just budding; jthe 
long pinjon feathers, eyed to their tips, sknllar to ■ 
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tSe painted snipe, and indeed the whole contour* 
was the perfection of a game bird. 

I thinlc that if Solon had ever seen the black 
partridge, he would have included him along with 
the pheasant in his well-known remmrk ** that having 
Once seen the beautiful plumage of that bird, ho 
’never could .be astonished at any other finery in the 
world.” 

, In this country it is seldom or ever (at least in 
Bengal) that the sportsman can get anything like* 
good purtridge shooting in the open—although the 
bird is similar in habit to 'the bird in England. Where 
cultivation and water are abundant there the bird 
best thrives and is found. Before the dawn* the cock 
•^loaves the jungles to feed in the open; never flying 
’any distadce from there, he alights and immediately 
commences^ calling, which you will hear answered 
from the jungle in all directions; gradually they are 
at feed and watering. . 

^mong the cut indigo, the young flowering kaly, 
and tufts ofi uncleared grass, they are to be met 
with fix)m daylight till 11 or 12 o>*olook. The 
slightest noise has the effect of turning their heads 
to ‘the jungle, and the only way of beating up the 
ground is to keep the cover, either on your right 
haud^Qr left; never work up to its face. « * 

I have .often remarked, in a day’s shooting, you 
. will fiqd nothing but cock birds in your basr. Can 
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. these be males that, for want of mates, have packed 
and kept close together from the breeding season, 
and perhaps awaiting the next pairing ? * 

Both partridge and quail delight in a rather sandy 
soil. 


“AllI what avails his glossy varying dyos. 

His jetty breast sparkling with snowy eyes ; 

His painted wings and gamo-liko neck *and hoad, 
The vivid ooloani over all thns spread. 

Ho dies.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Ste^leohaae at Berhampoor—Sporting months—July—^Angnst 
—Soptember — Ootuber—I^jpvem^r — Dooomber—January 
—Fpbmaxy—Maroh— 


*• IinBoa animo dobenik ajiqnondo dari 
Ad oo^tandnm melior nt redoat iiibi.'’— Pluedru*. 

“ The mind onght sometimoB to be amnsod, thattit may the 
better retnm to ^honght, and to itself. •• 

fyeeple Chase at Sefhampoor. 

'The mornili^ of the 16th broke heavily aud dull. 
Olouda rolled on clouds hurriedly and portentously 
along. The sun^ had hid. himself behind the hazy 
, andc*curtained mists of day. The general appearance 
of ^e weather was anything hut &yourahle for the 
ahoTe event coming off; yet there was a< bustling, 
smiling, congratulating appearadce most refreshingly 
^ depicted on the &oes of the travellers, as they moved 
along the line of road to that splendid jumping 
county, Kattygong. ^ 

The road through the bazaar is, as usual, most 
' monoto^ieus^ and not unlike a lame chimney sweep— 
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full of dirt and ups and downs, course,' the usual 
quantity of pariah dogs, melancholy-looking, cows, 
and marvellously ugly Bengalees, many* of them 
little better formed than might easily be cut out of a 
forked radish, or as Falstaff says, ** Like men made 
after supper of a cheese-paring.** On clearing, ^ow- • 
ever, all these agreeable objects a fine' picturesque 
reach of the river comes boldly on the eye, extending 
up to, and being terminated by, the great city of 
Moorshedsbsd, where the magnificent palace, buiMing 
for the Naww&b, terminates the landscape. Between« 
these two points, is the favourite Kattygong country, 
where the glutton, or man of the meanest capacity, 
may be gi;atified, as best suits his particq^ appetite, 
by purls of any dimensions. The ground had been 
marked out by skilful eyes, and neat flags; and* 
there the company had assembled most nmaerously ; 
to speak of it on the score of beauty and respect¬ 
ability, it was not to be snubbed at. 

The match originated and was partly got up Ijjr 
two *‘ young *uns,*’ and arose in conseqjience of a 
little bullira^ing, more commonly called ** among 
genl’m*n,** ** civil jaw.’* ,• * • 

** If you don’t take great care, your big horse xaiff. 
yump in spite of you.” 

, “ Never you mind; will you cross country^ on the 
wa8hery*grey against him ? ” * . 

*‘Washery grey, is it ? Ckin’t tell; yours is •big.” 
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. Here a friend h^led all by making a natty match 
for * a, few gold mohurs between the two ** flares 
lip.” who both prepared for conquest and victory, 
triumphant laurels, and, perhaps, smiles from some 
bright eyes. 

O'n arriving at the ground, a little time was 
occupied in the necessary preparations, for although 
it had been'marked off some days before—and a better 
suited piece could not have been selected—^yet it 
was' thought necessary, for the rendering it perfectly 
uhobjectionable to both parties, for them to take a 
personal topographical survey of the ground. 

Everything was now ready. The horses in start¬ 
ing order, and the anticipations of the various 
spectators were already on the stretch from an idea 
(ilnd I think a right one) that the best horse ought 
to win. , 

Mr. B-^*8 horse Beppo ” was fifteen hands 

two inches, or thereabouta 

. Mr. K-’s iron grey “Grey Devil,” fourteen 

hands thr^ inches and half, or thereabouts. 

The first-upmcd horse was one of unquestionable 
power and quality; yet, in some horses, peculiar 
ipauagement on the part of the rider is often required 
to turn and develop the acknowledged powers ^.to the 
best advantage. 

“ Beppo ” was a “ big *un,” ’tie true ; but every one is 
aware that some horses go by action, and some by 
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jforca of strength, and I take it fi) be the perfection 
of horse and rider where the lesser can prevail *over 
the gi-eater body. Some said, “ Oh what a fine 
horse! ” but let me ask, what is a fine grown horse, 
or anything fine, or even superfine, if ho or it be 
not suited, or not found to be so for the purpose^ 
nature appeared to have intended him for ? 

“ Orey Devil ” is rather a light carcased horse; but 
apparently an easy goer, and bids fair to become an 
excellent jumper. Some say he does not pulb well 
together in his stride ; but I cannot see it. ITis. 
rider is a “young un,” ’tis true* but then ho is fond, 
of the thing, and when ho gets a little more con¬ 
fidence aij3. judgment in putting on the steam and 
using the examining system, he will be the right, 
thing, no doubt. 

*i Away they fly,” but not “as quick as^thouglfl,” 
for it was scarcely faster than a common canter. A 
very amusing scramble, however, now took place 
among the spectators, who all simtiltancously Went 
off together in a regular Mahratta canter. Helter- 
skelter, “ back and fore stroke ”—sideways— evety 
way—cut and thrust—pell»mell—ding-dong—splash 
and mire—apparently very similar to the mud irrup- ■ 
tion^,in the island of Java. Hats flying—breeches 
grumpled—buttons slipping—horses fretting—arid 
I'iflers (oiling about in such various posi lions, 
that it was impossible to understand either the 
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peculiar motion cn: the principle that set them, 
going., 

The distance was, I believe, about a mile, and the 
horses and riders seemed to take it very easy. Tho 
** young one’s ” seat was good, and he appeared quite 
.satis^ed with the pace, in spite of “ Go it,” “ My go,” 
** Shove along,” ** Push him well at it,” “ That’s your 
only,” about the middle of tho run. 

Tho “ big ’un,” in a drop down, seemed shaking a 
littlorin his seat, and for a short time was suspended 
.between heaven and earth, like Muhamraed’s coffin, 
r when he gave a sort* of a cocked-hat nod, and came 
off. He was at this time some distance ahead of the 

m 

“ young ’unJ’ who steadily approached; byt nothing 
daunted he soon righted himself. Ho apparently 
■ was again going well, when at a double ditch the 
horse poked out his nose and trying to clear the two, 
failed and purled himself and rider. 

Down they came in the mire, and from the 
appearance of the rider’s face afterwards, he must 
have perpetrated his resemblance in a natural mould, 
for his nose \(;as nearly obliberated, and looked more 
like the ace of clubs th$m any other card in the 
wjbole pack. 

Although apparently a bad fall, neither man nor* 
horse seemed hurt. Their looks to be sure were not 
the ^most pleasant in effect; but in these sort of cases 
they shpuld be considered like a bad lot at an auction. 
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** and bo taken away with all faults.” The whole 
could not be called a very smart affair ; yet all seemed 
pleased with the tamSsha. 


July, — August. 

The rain quail is the only bird I know of that 
consoles the lover of the trigger during the wet and 
dull intervals of the mouths of July and August, 

m 

serving to drive away care, keeping the rust out of: 
your gun, and exercising your pointers with salutary 
lessons and,corrections. 

This bird you find a few wisps of all the year 
round. Their breeding time (I believe) is March 
and April. 

In July you begin to disturb and put up the old 
birds, and they are at first very wary and tenacious 
of wing; generally foimd injow grass jungles (of tlie 
finer sort), bordering gardens, guava and bambqo 
plantations, and hedge rows, their favourite spots 
in them are where the ulu jungle rears its white 
blossom and thins the other‘grasses. There they lie* 

and bask and sleep out the greatest portion of the 

« 

day. • 

' Towards evening, they begin to call, and ,their 
cry is strangely different from the “ whit whit**’ pf 
the other species. It consists of a sort of rumbling 
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rougli hum. or mutter, like a beetle, or a strung 
nutmeg ^"ater through whieh the wind is blowing. 

The male bird weighs about two and a half ounces, 
is excellent eating, very fat, and the breast streaked 
alternately with white and brown meat. 

They are very puzzling birds for young dogs. 



qoaum 

owing to theit running so much, and they fly a very 
'short distance, generally'making for the bush, then 
they are either up, and over in a twinkling, or else 
they burr through the flrst opening they see.= Let 
not the sportsman expect to find the wary bird, 
where he has marked him in, for it is an invariable 
custotn^ with him to take to the scrapers, and leg it 
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«way like a hatter ; but, wait patiently for a^ fe^ 
minutes, and he will he certain of hearing' him call, 
which he always docs, afler he has taken his run. 
Let him then bring up his dog, carefully and suddenly* 
and, ten to one, the bird will lie as fast as a sheep-tick 
before his nose. 

They are, as I have said, very pretty gamesome 
birds to wipe the dust off man and dog, till the grand 
amphibious campaign commences against the snipe, 
Bucceedhd by that of the wJiole qiiailf which, T really 
think, is the partridge shooting of Bengal. • 

The snipe ought to be in during the latter end of« 
August, oi; beginning of September; and the whole 
quail in ©btober, and quite strong in November. 

The scent of the rain quail is very good, and by no • 
means a weak one. Dogs find him well in the evening; ’ 
particularly so half an hour before sun8ct-,«and if the 
birds wopld fly a little more freely, they would form 
a very pretty part of the pleasurable occupation of 
the sportsman, as well as in the improvement of l^ie 
do^. They are invariably in pairs. • 

The beak of the male bird is^ of a greyish colour, 
brown at the top, with jef black bars or scales up 
to the ear. The crown, or top, of the head -is * 
brownish ; scapular feathers, as well as those of the 
back, are a rich brown, and marked on hgth,, sides 
w^th a yellowish streak, black barred ^so. *The 
feathers of the first pinion, or shoulder, are ele^ntly 
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rtaped with black on pale bhff. Breast,-jib l%htbaff* 
’ hoanded on each aide with a rich deep orahg^brown 
that extedds down both sides to the vent. 'Olaws, 

. greyish, and only three toes. Tail very ^ort, and 
coming to such a needle point, that I think.not more 
than thirly ** angels cohld dance on it at a time 
"• without jostling.” ^ 

In this month the whistling teal are seen towards 
evening, skimming down warily in pairs, and 
alighting in the grass, when it is suppose they 
jinake their ne^. 

Three parts grown jackals are now on foot, and 
seen stealthily prowling about with their grey 
liveries on.. Having thrown off the jnretectien of 
the sire and dam, they snra^k along in threes and 
fomrs, imai with their short, sharp bai^ at night, gpive 
earnest of V when the merry mom shall call awt^,** 
and that ** apart thatwrink^ care derides *'j>e again 
enjoyed;* 

Sep^n^er. 

In this mouth we_ expect strong wisps'of snipe. 
Indeed the end of Angfist genenJly finds a good 
spr inkling of hirds in, though not settled to th^ir 


.^ip^pjaddykheila; their. &vourite haimts, ^ now 

and whe^^ tiie gronifd 


'Ml 
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crater a^ttle oldOT. and the atem higher in grot^thf 
no ^(mit the shooting will ha excellent. 

l%e snipe oconpies all the sx>ortsmafii*8 attention, 
all his^thonghts, all his desires, and the month glides 
away almost imperceptibly^ Of the bird's habits I 
have already spoken according to my limited know¬ 
ledge and observation, an^ have*^ left lif^e -&> 
add respecting him. They are generally wild nntil 
well settled doT^ to their feeding ground, and often 
ane*^ bird's scape ” on flying over where others lie 
springs them up in succession all along his lin^ of 
flighty each bird* affording *his jdiare of notice •to' 
his cowering fnend beneath. Thus 1 have seen 
twenty*or^thir(y on the wing before jne, without the 
possibility of getting a single shot at any. • 

It is my opinion, tAat wAicAever way iir^a head 
is, 'ieihm he ie epnmg^ that way he makes oS, 
and yezy likely he may oftener ie^ hie Head to 
wind than otherwiee for the sake ofAearing better^ whicn 
may account for the supposed invariable oui^m of 
his flying against it. In this countigr it certainly is 
not an invariable rule. 

i have seldom met thb jack-snipe until November,’ 
OF the painted sni^ a very beautiful plumage^ bifd, 
bnt exceedingly heavy-flighted, and not good eating. 
The partridge calls frequently in the mornings^ but 
;lbe young birds as yet are s^om s^n^. ^ the 
wing.: 
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Ot^ober. 


, Pheasants at home, and quail in Bengal, are 
enjoyed during this month. 

Quail shooting, from daylight until ten or perhaps 
eleven .o’clock, ought to form the occupation of the 
sportsman who is lucky enough to be in possession 
of the first gr^d requisite to the successful pursuit 
and find of the bird, viz., a good dog. Independent 
of ^e sight, so lovely in itself, of the dog’s working, 
they are, and must be, infinitely superior to over so 

close a line of coolies you may collect to walk„up the 
bird. 


•If pursued in the last-mentioned way, they will 
always get uj) together at the end of the khet. and 
then, if you are lucky, you may get right and left” 
jjiots. On the other hand, the dogs quietly ranging 
round pu^es them, and they he well. Steady dogs 
they ought to be, and particularly so to the down 
3harge. c 

* . • 

After a fog has clo^ ofl^ a clbudless. dcy is 
jenerally the consequence; • which with a light 
southerly or westerly wind wafting along, I have 
found to be the most propitious morning for the scent 
of the qi^. Then the dog works breast high^ no 
raking, !u) iimniM over birds; on sttoh occasions 
you fendy^yoursel^ England shooting partridge. 
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In contrast to the above, I have always observed; 
that on a cloudy morning with plenty* of dew, 
not a breath of air though, and when that fine 
goeeamer was flying and lying on the trees, 
shrubs^ and weeds, etc., the dogs were pushed and 
could not find. * 

• 

Scent, I believe, is much more ficl^e, and less ‘to 
be relied on in this country than at home; at all 
times, of course, it depends on the. soil and t^e 
itmUphere. • * , 

During October the jbeels are still worked 
thoroughly by the keen sportsman, and heavy btfgs 
are the consequence. The solitary bittern now 
occasidhally starts up from the spot among the reeds 
where most probably he has behn watching silently 
the whole day for hie food. This, as dt homf, con¬ 
sists (1 beUeve) of frogs, small fish, lizaAls, ^tc. The'it 
are ^very handsome plumaged bird, the head feathei^ 
not so long, or the ruflyso full qp in England. The 
same peculiarity in the daw exists, the insid^ edge 
of the middle one being'serrated. 

Though they breed hereabouts, It do not reniember 
to have ever heard thdr booming cry., 

. If wounded, he will die fighting. 
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November. 

• The followers of the long bills are generally very 
busy thu month. 

Bewick describes the snipe as having fourteen 
^ foathers in thp tail. I have repeatedly .counted 
seventeen and thirteen in the same bag, but never 
to my recollection Bewick’s number. 

These'birds breed in the deep cassia jungles, knd 
I their great hatching penod is from March to the 
middle of April. 

The grey partridges are usually plentiful this 
month; but where black partridge are to biS -had, 
few care to shoot at the former. It is a very coarse 
‘bird'bpfh in* feather and flesh, lying among bushes, 
%iid about ^villagef^ and not likely to be the cleanest ° 
f(j|eder in the world. Their great characteristic 
: is in running, and they certainly beat every other 
bird Ifi know of, except the bush quail, in that par- 
‘ tiqnlar talent, c 

When sprung they rise high, and fly strong, and 
ft takes a good whack to briz^them down. 

There is a great deal of pigeon shape about them. 

_ Tfiey have very coarse red legs similar to that bird, 
and unlike ^e delicate clean-toed chillies-colo^red 
black pa^iridgeiB. 

.Their oolotir is a diriy dry ginger plumage. 
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tonohed up with, ohesnut, au^ very coame. Hea4 
roundieh. If you add to this appearance, ttie con^ 
founded strut with.whi<di they walk Spanish before 
the sportsman, you have the bird complete. I dp 
not fancy them deserving the fowler*s attention. 

This month ou^ht to afford whole quail footing 
in perfection. 



OBR^PAVnUDOB. ^ 


What happy dogs sportsmen ought.to be with such 

a seasoji before them; for the gunner, partndge, 

• * 

quail, hare, snipe, dvkuf, are all, very often, in super-* 
abundance. • * 

• Then, such a prospect with the geedarsl IdorsSs 
getting into and in condition; the- <»re of the 
kennel; the collecting the hounds;- &e .^Iciasing 
thought that Phcebus now rides low in the heavens 
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And'is no longer the decided adversary of the merry 
sportsmai)! 

That the Berhampoor hunt may ever have 

“Tlierr horaes soand, and hoanda healthy, 

Earths well stopped, and geedara plenty," 

ai7:e my sincere wishes. 


December. 

^he sportsman’s occupation during the fine months 
o^ November and December is generally much 
extended. 

The khalee crops are now high and in ■ fiower. 
The lowly creeping .pea is also progressing. These 
. twa cbvers ^re great harhourers of the quail, and in 
fitvourahle situations that bird is now well in. 

( The shooter is sure to find them in the crops 
mentioned, and where the dub grass forms the foun- 
datiop,' and the khets are interspersed with cassia 
jhurs'Cor tufts), they are so much the more likely. 

Very highly ^tidtivated land, affording no small 
' grass cover at bottom, is not ^ favourable; for they 
are a^warm lying bird. 

Their scent is very grateful to the pointer: htf 
delights in.it. If at all worthy of that name, he 
ought to find easily, and stand firm. 

From daylight to half-past ten or eleven is the 
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best time. The dews fall alm^ -too light, and* too. 
late for afternoon shooting. 

The hut (^Cicer arietinunC) is not high enough 
jet to hold the birds, but about the edges of these 
khets the eye should be vigilant for the hare. 

The indigo lands sown with khall are aTso sure 
covers for the quail, and if there is a grass jungle .of 
any depth for them to retire during the heat of the ' 
day, they are rendered still more likely. 

The black partridge also lays out at feed«in these 
crops, and hares are commonly met with in thdm.. 

The sportsman works his dogs for quail till ten pr * 
eleven, and then proceeds to beat the higher grass 
jungle** likely for the partridge tjiat may have 
returned after feed. . • 

In this month floriken, partridge, haf^ and* quail 
are not uncommonly found in the same bag cosily^ 
lying^by the side of each other. * • 

How delightful are the sensations of the shooter 
as, sitting at the door of his tent, he inhales thp cool 
and dew-laden air of the. evening! £[^s eye, perhap^ 
is gladdened by a Una of cover, looming in the 
distance. , • * • ' 

Immediately above, one of brighter goldeq htie 
Appears: the glowing sun is sinking down tp re^ 
spreading his warm tints in violet va^ed colours 

•’ over the distant landscape. The moon now suddenly 

• • 

rising throws her silver tracery through ^he evening 
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joist, then bursting mto a full blaze of light, the 
brilliant orb appears, and casts her liquid brightness 
all around her. 

Horses, blanketed and littered, are neighing for 
their evening meal. Now and then a deep and 
single bark announces that the hour of kennel feeding 
is.at hand. - 

The quick 'and flitting outlines of the servants 
passing in dim shadows to and fro, prodaim the 
approach of the last meal that ushers in the morning 
of lih^ sportsman's hopes. 

' ^ These are the'moments that one ever looks back 

on witb regret that such have passed away. They 

o 

can never be revived by the pen or penciL 
..The partridge will seldom be found to feed and 
sleep in the/same ground. They generally return to 
the dteep jux^le at night. The habit of tbe quail is- 
very similar in this respect, and, like the partridge, if 
missed, he is slap off for the high cover, should one 
he nepr. 

.' From daylight till deven .at fftrthest is the latest 
hour the dogs ci^ work effectually; after this the 
sun’s heat dissipates the sbent;-qnd rendersthe pointer's 
exer^ons useless. 

January. 

The g&ss is. turned—another minute, and the'sand 
is outl 1^ ‘year is gone: may a-joyous one succeed. 
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The weather darinf; this month is generalljr fine, ’ 
dear, and bracing; its delightful atmosphere ought 
to renovate and completely triumph over ^e burning 
trials of the past hot season; all recollections, all* 
thoughts of its withering moments now are vanished 
and mingled with the forgotten past. The morning 
are ushered in with rich purple streaky plouds, whose 
veil scarce dims the crimson sun. 

He rises glorious and majestically ove^^ the raw fog, 
and still more raw dawn of the morning. He*shines 
on all auspiciously. Tbe light zephyrs fan tbh 
pleasing tint which leaves the dewy grass. Thd 
pointers snuff the grateful steam. Thus, on the air 
depends die sportsman’s hopes. The morning is his 
happiest time. 

Barring strong northerly breezes^ the dsent oi)gh£ 
to*lie well this month. The rising crops ,are all * 
calculated to hold it strongl The ** pinks ” are now 
in their glory. They lei^ve with flight hearts, the 
downy couch, and exchange its warmth for the nfpre , 
genial one of exercise and-sport. 

. * M merry Ixom.oalW them sway.** 

• 

Now the springing verdant herbage spreads itSelf, 
around, and paints the bosom of the jdain. *No 
glowing twilight now invites the lingering steps 
to stray. The crackling fire has charms^* and caroled 
round yon see the cheerful countenances of -brother 

p/ 
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sportacnen, who laugh away the thoTtghts of hanging 
fogs. 'Bustling yellow leaves, whirling around in 
eddies to tlte evening hreose, are amongst the out-' 
•door -signs of India's winter. 

The^ rose, the honey-suckle, and aromatic mari- 
gbld rear their bright and varied heads, and the whole 

r 

flowery trib^ now hurst their opening buds and 
smile upon the mom, giving sweet essence to the air 
, around. H^re and there the trees have yielded up 
their feafy shade, and the last of the golden harvest 
ii^ves in patches to the morning breeze. 

Teams oi ducks, morning and evening, are seen 
passing (high in air) from jheel to jheel. They 
present themselves now in-great abundancey^and the 
bripple chase may 4)e carried on to the heart’s content 
by the lowers of punting. The native dongft (or 
’hoUowc^ tree), well masked in front -with rushes and 
small jungle, would he excellent for approacljing the 
wary -tribe of duck and teal; but their unsteadiness, 

, an(^ the consequent difficulty of loading in them, pre¬ 
vents their general use. They are to be met -with in 
eve]^ jheel, and when other boats are not pjocurable. 

° The snipe get up .-witlf •great strength of wing, 
often unevenly, and in large wispa . 'Wings of the 
wavy golden plover sweep past you at the close ’of 
day. ^hese birds have a nmarkably gaum head.* 
A pul off. the breast is considered by some to be 
ncellenls They are very heavy flighted. 
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Partridges are met with early in the morning,* and 
lie lightly at the edges of their retiring jungles. 
They are in great blow and leather this moptb. 

The quail affords the finest sport possible to dogsv 
and lie like rocks; but pointers are ** your oqly *’ for 
pursuing them. Where paddy is the cover you kre 
beating, those khets, that have fiqe warm, grass 
under, are their favourite resorts. The last of the 
rice harvest is now in cut, and by t^e end of thp 
mouth all will be cleared. Through the'remaining 
matted grain the prowling fox and brown jungle 
oat sneak stealthily and pounce upon theit prey. 
These vermin, no doubt, destroy great quantities of 
game, dbd the quail and leveret are> their victims. 
A charge of ehot at them, when met^ with,^ will 
always repay the sporfsman. 


Fehruary. 

a 

The mornings are sharply coia, and a cig&r at 
daylight as you wend ydur way to thA merry covert 
side, or Uvely quail ground, k^ps ofie's nose wwrm ; 
a good wrapx>er round t£e throat is the most coiq- 
fortable, if not the most fashionable matin ^ear« 
F<Ar coursers, young hares now ought to be stron^,>and 
able tp cope with the. greyhounds. The gkomnds are 
*Boft and yielding to tlm feet. The game bag is again 
carried with pleasure^ and the sportsman itf h&ppy* 

V 2 
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* For Ijfie last five months, there has scaroelj been 
an interregnum in the sportsman’s pursuits; scarcely 
a week has passed by bim which can be called dull, 
stale, flat and unprofitable.” 

AlasJ alas! February be^ns to make one think 
of the melting moments -now approaching, when 
Phoebus, open^g his carpenter’s shop begins to use 
his gimlet in boring holes in our hats and heads, 
vhen, whew^. 

Now the huntsman is in his glory; moming'sees 
hifia giving his hounds^ their light exercise and air. 
Daring this time his careful eye has the best 
opportunity of scanning over the case of aj[l; their 
good or bad condition; the propriety of teparate 
feeding ; the withdrawal, for a time, of some from 
the jiack; shd the general appearance of all. Any 
uneveim^ i6 immediately detected, ** and the stitch ih 
time,” etc. 


Hif evening duties end, in feeding, calling over 
^d ^irafting for the next day’s run. Lightly he 
retiums to hisdiappy home in joyful anticipations of 
the fallowing d^’s sport. 

The huntsman is genendly a merry social fellow, 
^a pnme bit of stuff; his education in the field must 
make him so. His earliest impressions are rux^ 


ones, i^dr these are generally the strongest. He 
takee Sis glass good humouredly, pulls his weed, and* 


talks '^ejfine burat% the neat fi^d, the rasping leaps 
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—^lihe refresliizig bursters as he generally n»Hw thenq^) 
and with oheerfal countenance gives out Ifis laws to 
the i^rting senate round him. What a happy- 
fellow he is I * 

Parties are now formed for pig-sticking in those 
sttuations where the riding ground is in anything li^e 
condition. These parties are made* more fer the 
purpose of having a peep at, and brush with, this 
denizen of mud and jungle, than for the oopmenos- 
ment of the grand campaign against ^e mudean 
community at large. . . * , 

- The quail are still the principal objects of pursuit 
-with the gunner. They are now found round the 
edges of jbeels, and the sportsman ihust not be sur¬ 
prised at the enlivening ''scape,'scape,**.of the.snipe 
being heard alongside them. The black partridge 
resort to the same ground, Snd may be. expected* 
occasionally, if there are any in the neighbourhood. 

The beginning of this month stiU sees some remains' 
of paddy uncut, and edl these last patches are m tiie 
vicinity of or bordering* jheels. Oloto to the water 
the qua3. axe to be met with, feeding 8n the golden shed 
grain. The small grey bawk follows -the gunner 
the rising quail, and I have seen them pafti<Spafe 
irf the i^rt -with him, where a brace of birds* have 
risen«before the dogs at the .s^e znbminti They 
' sit on the grotmdin pairs. Theirflight is a'straight 
pne'apdveiystoong. Shoot-them wh^vSivyon can^ 
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for depend upon it^ that this is not all the mischief 
they combine against the quail, bat only that part 
of it that sometimea offends the spor1smaa*s eye. 


March. 

Ooursing seems to have much declined in and 
about Bengal. Whether the difficulty of keeping 
and rearing (in this province) the thoroughbred 
dog bas tended to this state of things is a matter of 
, speculation. 

Certainly, the fine plains of Bengal are every way 
suited to this elegant sport. • 

Bhill-grown Bares show good running before the 
lon^ legs. . 

As'to the rod and stream, if there is anything 
'respecting them worth mentioning in this month 
I must not be scolded for omitting it, knowing 
nothing of the .character of Indian angling. 
Wherever it is to be obtained cans dotUe the angla r 
neglecteth it nbt. 

-The latter par^ of themonth sees the quail* ground 
o\it np in all the bird's fovcitirite feeding spots by 
the Ictive plough of the industrious ryot. The 
bird'becomes very wild, having farther to go frofai 
his covers to feed. He scarcely dares to venture in the 
open.- They now keep togethw, and two or three 
braces spirihg (after first shot) in rapid sucoession. 
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Their great oharaoteriatio now is running, if mot. 
surrounded bj the pointers. 

April. 

Last month saw quail ehiooting nearly extinguished, 

and it really seemed to me but a week before that 

• • 

the gun-and dogs had been first exercised and taken 
out for this particular sport. 

These feelings show how pleasing and untiring a 
pureuit it must be. There is, however, a time* for, 
and an end of, all things: * for sports and their 
cessation ; for business and pleasure; toil and rest ; 
and thus the quaU and snipe season h^ve both passed 
away from us, and been brought to a close. 

In most pursuits, the mind and body.*.being" con¬ 
tinually turned intensely on them, it is but natural to 
suppoM that some portion of their elasticity and 
warmth in the pursuit will be lost, but in that of all 
field sports (the most comprehensive term I can .use), 
there must be an exception claimed to |he rule. The 
mind neyer wearies or blunts, or th^ body either, for 
a moment in the prosecijtion of them. Hqw exquisite 
their outdoor pursuit I The merriment at the cyveK 
dide; the beating up the heavy partridge jupgles* 

the working up the skirts for the outliers; the first 
# * • 

'*step into the Uvely jheel, and the first •“ scape ” that 

greets the ear; the fine open quail shootiqg. to dogs; 


f te^macni thi <^n ]^p« of jnngto} all keep 
; and nntix^ 6^ their ponunehcexnent to the 
•andt on the mind of the sportsman ! 

.The season for the pnrsnit of the feathered tribe 
it now over. 


"The gnn js lodkad Into its net” 
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CHAPTEB XII. 

Hog hunting—The Pnmeah Shikarees—The 'rhinoceros—^Tho 
bofiblo—The alligator—^The hoa-oonstriotor. 


“ Aooidit in poncto quod non contiugit in anno.*^ 

“ What does not ocsour in the wKolo oourse of the year ma^ 
happen in a moment.” 


-What can be more delightful pr pleasing to tb^ 
exile of the East than the retracing .‘the vftried 
circumstances of past events, still warmljr and fondly 
stamped upon the tablets of his memory ? Whether 
the recollections partake of the hustle of the battle 
field, the beauty and conviviality of the bai^qiiet 
scene, dramatic reminiscences, the ^ pleasures ot 
domestic life, the spirit-stirring cqmbat with * the 
gallant hoar, the crash a|*the covert side, the purling 
over the twisting snipe, or any of the thousand ynhs 
Ihsit hind the fellow ieelings of men and sportemeif 
togethOT in every counfry, matters not; .{hough the 
inatei^ls are varied, flowing as th^ must from such 
a variety of possessors, all, all are exhi]||ii:%ting to. 
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, the heart of the individual, and many do become 
' acceptable to the general reader as chronidea. 

This chronicle, although unaccompanied hy ex- 
^traneous ornament, may be none the less acceptable; 
for some may think that in these narrations it is 
better*not to give way too much to the bursts of an 
t)ver-vivid mind in the embellishments of real events 
by superfluous and fictitious flights of fancy. 

Traveller, if you are a sportsman^ and it ever be 
*your let to lake the route by water from Daoca to 
the Tipper Provinces, you will find yourself amply 
repaid for it by a visit to the spot I shall here 
endeavour to describe. 

On the northern bank of the Hooroosaugor, about 
twelve or fourteen miles above where it empties it¬ 
self into tl)S broad Ganges, and a short distance from 
4he Mornadgunge Indigo Factory, Zilla Pubna, are 
situated *the two fine and extensive villages of Omara- 
poor and Boosa. A little to the north-east of them, 
and jiot more than a quarter of an hour’s ride inland, 
*an immense ^panse of plain, boundtesSf flat^ and fre9 
to the sportsman^ meets the eye; not a tree pr object 
’ thereon arrests or intei^pts.the gaze, save, perhaps, 

fejv shadowy and sulky-looking bufialoes scattered 
Tiere /md there, grazing over its verdant and exteit- 
sive bosom. 

The>whole line of country, ending only with the* 
.horizon.ip that direction, is entirely under nal, a 
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•jungle that all pig^stickers are well acquainted vAtk. 
This nal is here regularly cut every year l>y tke 
zemindar that it belongs to, and yields (so it is said) 
an excellent return to him for that labour. 

The varied undulations of this fine plain, which 
has once, no doubt, been a low chur, are in many o£ 
their hollows filled partially with water, round the • 
verdant borders of which the unclean beast delights 
to cool himself, and to revel in the mud, furnishing, 
as it does, roofs at once succulent and pleasing to his 
palate. 

The hunting ground commences at two patches of . 
this heaut^l jungle distant about half a mile from 
each otheY, both pieces being excellei);t for riding, 
requiring little or no beating, and« last) though not • 
least, are equally redolent of pigs. •. * • • 

It was while rapidly approaching the «hore that 
skirted Ifhese pet jungles, on board the good budgoro 
Sazlabutf that four of us jbund ourselves awoke, a 
short time before daylight, by the cheering cry. of 
the oarsmen, announcing proximity to th^ spot which 
they had been toiling and labouring the whole night 
to arrive at. 

The Sast never opened its ardent bosom to give' 
bi:^ to a lovely day, more propitiously, or in appear- ‘ 
*ance, i^ore beautifully than broke the morning of 
the 3rd of January. Every feeling Was buoyant 
and joyous, as the freshnem of mom spread itself over 
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jet dim and distant landscape. The dappled* 
skj was at first edged with gold, and then the sun 
lustily threw off his slumbers and arose in all his 
beauty and effulgence, shedding around the broad 
expanse the gladdening light of day. Night’s 
•mantle was thrown off, and once again the East 
appeared clothed in its brightest radiance. As 
morning broke, the mists of night moved off, the 
distant clouds looked like the gilded peaks of the 
Apeflnines, rising in successive ranges abdve the 
dow horizon^ and by degrees a long line of shore 
studded with villages arose out of the distance. 
There lay the scene in all its loveliness, as if still 
sleeping and> composed, though like a'sti^hg-of en¬ 
chantment the landscape had brightened over all, 

' object had become singled out from object, and the 
eye had fallen on one small speck in this bright 
scene, which was recognised as the planet for which 
OUT hearts and hopes were steering, giving good 
promise of the dryland that lay beyond it. As our 
barge drewmear, all looked serene, as if no traveller 
had ever trespassed on its tranquil shores,-or oar till 
now had ruffled the calmness and serenity of its 
waters. 

^When passing the fimtory of Momadgnnge; we 
had touched there for its proprietor, Mr. P—7-t^ whd 
had agreed to join our party and show us the favourite 
spots o£ this superb and extensive junglp. On 

C J. a 
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Janding we were greeted by tbe welcoming voice of 
Mills, who awaited our arrival at his tent, he having 
preceded the party a day or two before. • 

We now altogether numbered six. Four of the 
party were old and excellent hands at the work ; the 
others only beginners. The hospitality of Mills left, 
ns nothing to wish for, and we were gratified at 
breakfast by the presence of Mrs. Mills, who had not 
been in good health. 

Breakfast 'being over, the cavalcade* moved 
towards the scene of action, all full. of life and, 
anticipation. Mills khalasi shouldering the double 
barrelled ** Moore,” and marching at the head of his 
assembled'myrmidons, having marshalled and armed 
them with rattles, lattees, and^eyery conceivable, 
miseile likely to have the effect of “ rearing f .the deni- 
zeds of mud and jungle. A couple of miles’ ride gave 
us a ful^ view of this grand plain, continuing unin¬ 
terruptedly to the horizon. I never saw one so 

extensive, or so beautifully adapted* for the sport J:he 

• 

party had come out to seek. No soqper was the 
jungle eivtered than ** Tally ho! ”, resounded 'in 

H a 

several places, and soon ^ree clipping boars bit tbe 

dust: Mills one. Dr. D- one, Mr. P-^t <jae.* 

The horses were good, the hands firm, the hearts 

•were true, and though more gallant bo^ never 
• • • • 

trere on fodt, five more were soon Btretcned^upon 

their native plain, having died tbe death of tbs brave. 
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' Scaroelj two hours of the day, from our first, 
starting, had been consumed, when an accident to 
Mills put' a stop to the sport, which had promised 
at the beginning to be as brilliant for numbers of 
fighting hogs, as perhaps ever graced a pig-sticker’s 
diary. 

AGlls, mounted on his pet. Nutmeg, in his bit of 
pink, was now riding slowly and by himself through 
a separate part of the jungle when he viewed a fine 
boar -making ofP, and instantly rode him. During 
thd chase a sharp turn lost him to view, but at the 
same moment he sighted another going smartly 
across the plain; a burst of about a mile brought him 
up to the enemy, when he found it was a very large 
.sow he had been pursuing and that had taken him 
•thiis far, ^ mistake, perhaps, he never made before. 

Annoyed and disgusted he pulled up to breathe the 
nag, who “sighed and groaned like any pavior,” 
and lamented (I verily believe) "with hie master their 
untoward luck; for he was a very sensible horse, I 
assure you, in the 'pig-market. Mills no'w pensively 
and slowly walked his nag towards the jungle he 
had just before quitted ; ftud as he neared it, he 
'observed a large and very fine boar slowly to leave 
its t&ngled covert, and proceed to a ranall pool of 
water, a short distance on the plain, into which he ^ 

I • • 

sulkily squatted and lay down. Mills must have 
been some forty or fifty yards firom him at the time; 
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yet be saw the animal eyeing and regarding '^im, 
steadily and undaunted. 

At the moment that Mills dashed towards him, he 
left his watery couch to meet his opponent, and 
charged down in the most gallant and determined 
style I ever beheld. There was something particu¬ 
larly chivalrous and knightly in his look and" 
hearing, as he came rearing on; for he sounded his 
clarion of war as he approached, as if defying the 
spear .and steed. At last they met, and. the con-' 
cnssion was terrific. He seemed to say, ** I won*^ ho 
stopped.** Never shall I forget that charge, or th^ 
excitement it created in my bosom at the moment. 

Steady was the hunter, and nobly stood the steed ; 

yet the unpleasant issue of thaMcqmbat was perhaps 

the result of a second of time too late..\ The 'hoar 

•» 

caught the charge plump, well; and firmly in the. 
shoulder, and was rendered thereby Aors ds combat; 
but he had at the same time made good his own charge, 

m 

and struck his whetted tusks in thS hunter*s fo6|. 

The shock Mills had received told him at once' 
damage ^was done somewhere; an^}, dismounting, 
we found that a severe,wound, cutting deeply and 
laying open the outside of the right foot extending 
from the toes up to the ligament of the ankle^ had* 
been given by the gallant pig, who was atil]t<lof6°^i°g 
•himself, disabled though he was. against the ws^ars 
of M—^re and myself, who had dismpuntc^ to 
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desp£.tch him; azxd^ silently he sank into death’s 
slumbers, in a vain attempt to give a final charge. 
He was evidently not a fresh boar, but most probably 
the one Mills had ridden after, and lost just before. 

Dr. D-was soon up, and cutting off the boot, he 

h9und up the wound. Mills was immediately on his 
horse again, fresh as ever, but our firmness pre- 
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vented his further riding. Leaving his Nutmeg 
with a heavy sigh, he exclaimed, while looking at his 
foot, “ Beastly; not half so Ixid as if you had been 
out, old nag.” 

* Mounting him on an elephant we proceeded, to 
the tents; ,.but, with all our care, ill news had flown 
quick »hd magnified the accident to Mrs. Mills, who - 
was gre^t^ alarmed. On our approach, things did 
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not appear quite so bad, for we were all lau^lfing ■ 
and talking' about the accident, and Mills.was the' 
merriest of us all. The foot was dfessed, and 
the day was spent as pleasantly as could be under, 
such a stop to sport. 

The next morning four more stinkers were killed 
at an early hour; Dr. D.’s grey arab “ Tulip and’ 
M—^re’s horse getting cut up most particularly well. 
The accident however had rendered it necessary for^ 
a move towards home, and the camp brokS ufi after 
a hasty brcaktkst. 

The Pumeah Shikarees are a class of men who' 
gain thejr livelihood by tlie premium offered by 
Govemnlenl for the destruction'of beasts of prey. 
They also dispose of teeth, claw^ whiskery and milk,* 
which they say they obtain from the tigi-ess,.afad 
•wbieb, when coagulated, is eagerly purchased by the’ 
credulqus natives as medicine for their children. 
Legs and bills of pcacoipks, scal^ of armadilloes, 
heads of large water birds, and similar fragmtjnts, 
they also dispose of to the superstitious, as charms 
and antidotes. 

Being well aware alse of the curiosity of Euro- 
peans respecting their weapons and methodii. of 
destroying the denizens of the forest, they al trays 
* keep gn hand duplicates of their traps tind other 
weapons which they employ in their sylvan warfare. 

These .are all very curious in their way, ^sq too is 

> « 
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• thoirVnanner of going to work, and tlie precautions 
'they takp to ensure success. 

Their bafids, or societies, comprise eight or nine 
men, all of whom are very lightly clad, and as 
scantily provided with baggage and comforts during 
the pursuit of their dangerous occupation. 

I over found them an independent, erratic set of 
men, who never fail to find a hearty welcome and 
plenty of food in those localities where their services 

I {- 

arc pat-tiehlarly sought after. 

When successful in the destruction 6f some village 
•pest, or marauder of cattle, they fail not to levy 
black mail on all such as have been relieved from an 
embargo on tlieir gSl^ts, cows and buffaloes. *«* 

* Their weapons nifc poisoned arrows of very rude 
mann££ictm‘&. liut their grand engine of destruction 
IS a huge bftw, on the successful discharge of which 
all their subsequent reward depends. 

The bow is simple, powerful, accurate and most 
effective ; and yet it is constructed by them for 
little more tlian a few annas. The materials used 
are .merely bamboo and string : not a bit of iron, 
of metal fastening is there about it. It is about 
BOv£n feet long, and so stiff as to require the rmited 
strength of two men to bend it. When set, it is kept 
oi)en by cross piece of bamboo two feet and,a half‘ 
long, one -end of which is placed on the middle of 
the bovt, hnd the other on the drawing string* and is 
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fastened by a plug; to this plug is attached a string* 
and a small piece of wood which lies in a groove in* 
front, forming at once a spring and point which sots 
the engine off. 

When fixed, a small piece of wood, to which the 
lino is attiichcd^ is placed crossways under the pomt 
of the spring; the slightest touch of this line .with ’ 
draws the trigger, and lets the engine oflF. 



1 ho arrow is simply laid from the bowstSing,® 
alongside the crosspiece 'that keeps the instrument 
open. The shaft of the arrpw is "smeared with a 
poisonous* root which is found growing amongst tlig 
hills, which root when dried and ground is rubbe<^ 
on In the form of paste. 

^. Tha ryots (farmers) eagerly seek out these* sports¬ 
men when they hear they are in the neighbourhood, 
[Aconitum, Monkshood, or.WplfebanoJ < 
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’and not only afford them every information, bnt back 
* 

it up with promises of reward in case of a successful 
termination of the chase. 

* When well assured of the locality of the animal, 
and almost certain of his haunt, the shikSrees 
penetrate fearlessly, but stealthily, into the depths of 
the jungle, and begin tracing for footprints. As soon 
as they are recognised, the freshest track is followed, 
And sneaking through almost impervious shades they 
feel put the path frequented by the tiger or leopard 
iii going in and out o:^ his lair. The t|^ack found, 
'mid its freshness being quite satisfactory, a matter in 
which observation and habit enable them readily to 
decide, they commence operations. 

Tb© bow.is fixed said concealed on the edge of the 
path* down which the animal is expected to travel. 

If thei beast is a leopard, the bow is fixed at about 
one foot and a half from the ground, if a tiger, about 
• two feet; in this they are -guided by the size of the 
■footprints. 

A fine silk 'String festened to the trigger is fixed 
to »• plug in foe grqund across the path, and is 
drawn so tight that the sli^test pressure against it 
tCauaes the arrow to be discharged. 

As the animal generally touches the line with* its 
chest, the urrpw^if successful, pierces him behind the * 
elbow) and* most probably hits the heart. If, how- 
' ever, he "is not ^ Iqlled outright, which I believe 

i. * 
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seldom happens, .those on the look-out follow ^im* by < 

the track of his blood, and ho is generallytcome up* 
with about one or two hundred yards from the place 
where hit. Stupefied with the poison, which dissolves 
in the wound and spreads rapidly by the circulation 
of the blood, he is found lying down, and is thel« 
shot into with poisoned arrows from ht^d bows, 

Sometimes the arrow passes right throngh the 
animal, or has been so unfortunately discharged as, 
only to have gone through a part of the *skfn that 
hangs so lo 9 sely on these brutes. In that case, tfje 
shikaree, if he deems it prudent, follows him up withr 
the greatest caution, lest so little of the poison has been 
absorbed*thftt the animal is little affected by it. 

Where a great deal of blood .is tracked, it is re¬ 
garded as an almost certain sign that thb*arrov<c lias 
gone right through; and although th^ be^t may 
eventually die of the woimd, yet, in the interim, he 
is regarded as a very dangerous, opponent. . The , 
trappers know well that when the blood rushes* out, 
in a stream, it carries with it more or less of the 
poison, and stupefimtion may not 1% the result of 
the wound. •* * 

Sometimes a goat or a lamb is fixed under*.the 
string, and its cries and bleatings attract the savage 
beast, •which springs and seizes the victim7.bi]t in so 
’doing is fatally caught himself. * .. * ; 

Tigers are vezy wary and cautious; not ^ven the * 
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oat*is ^oore careftil of traps or more treacherous in 
‘disposition than this forest kin^. They give a wide 
berth to everything that looks snspioiotis. 

• The fine silk thread, already mentioned, is not 
only fine in texture, but is coloured dark green, so 
ad not to arrest the eye, and is, moreover, screened 
As mych as possible by evergreen twigs. 

Many days often elapse before a discharge occurs, 
^during whic^ time the weapon is visited, and the 
jungle** cautiously explored, trees are climbed, bnd a 
gbod look-out kept. 

* When the engine has gone off, they coolly take it 
up, and returning to their encampment, 0at their 
dinner and smoke a pip^ after which thby Ikavel in 
^uert of th9 wounded animal; but with the greatest, 
daution, ktiowing by experience how dangerous a 
tiger is jvheAi sharply stung. 

It viill thus be seen by a glance at the drawing, as 
. well jas from my description, what a formidable and 
.highly dangerous weapon a tiger trap is when set. 
Ajtfi in order to prevent bows, horses, or travellers 
being shot dowfl accidentally, when proceeding along 
tUe path where the gin ‘is placed, the shikftrees 

ib s tfit to a simple, ingenious, but most sure contri- 

♦ 

- rUMOB. 

To the Same trigger string is fastened two others, 
as ontWardgtiardB,. and these are placed sufSciently' 
* high to* ifftow tba .expected prey] to pm underneath 
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and come in contact with the one which diBqjbarges * 

the arrow; whereas a larger animal toxiches the* 

outer string first and so causes the arrow to be 

harmlessly dischaiged about five feet in front. 

1 ought to have mentioned that the arrow is about 
four feet long, has a rude barb, and the shank *is 
lx>und round with thread, which is the .part on yvhich 
the poison is rubbed. 

The appearance of the men engage^ in tliis ap^ 
parently hazardous life is squalid and miserable in 
the extreme. Thiul^g they,bore some resemblanise 
to certain low caste tribes I had elsewhere seen on 
my diooting expeditions, who eat pork, snakes, and 
other r^tifes, 1 questioned them; but*they all denied 
any connection with them, and luaserted that Jiares 
and deer were what they partook of* tvhen atliey 
caught them. 

They shoot with great precision with the hand 
bow, and I have seen them hit hiires, mungecse etc.. 
with great certainty with their arrows. 

I may say of all the hill tribes I have Ctnnp in 
contact 'with that they are^ a vrfy squalid. race, 
living in the midst of deep jungles, thickly filled 
ydth tigers, leopards, bears, rhinoceroses and ‘^ig^ 
they are a fearless and bold set of men. The nature 
jof the country they have been .reared inlfrom youth 
makes them sporismen from Ihe cradle..’ .• ' * 

I gathered firom them' that, tigers are hdt alwayd 
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'mai&IajerB, that they generally prefer htdlookB, 

hnfialoe^piga, and such animals, which being full 
of blood are more grateful and satisfying to their 
thirsly appetites. 

All the hill residents are exceedingly senEctive if 
on'e of their companions is carried off by a tiger or 
feopard. Aft^ assembling and collecting together, 
they eat their meal, and then bind one another by a 
powerful oath to destroy the manslayer, and not 
forsake'each other in the encounter. 

c 

SDhis oath they religiously* ol^rve; apd the de’* 
s tr u o t i on of the animal is generally effected. When 
they start on their fearful expedition, speass, bows, 
swords and clubs are their only weapons. ” 

* On entering the supposed haunt of the tiger they 
do 'not sepatate^ but penetrate on in as compact a 
l)bdy as ,possible. When an alarm is given, they 
close and club up together, and firmly faoe thu point 
.of dapger, and drawing their arrows home await 
the pttack. Not one instance has been known, 
•I veptnre to say, of any of the party turning. They 
know, well that *their <nily safety consists in*remain- 
ih^ steady and ffunng the enemy. 

* They say—** Turn your back on a tiger and you 
iifeloBt!” , •’ 

4 * ' » 

‘ Occasionhlly it may so happen that they^me, 
hpon. .tig^l jhdd^ly, and’are less j^repared than 
usual; ih of his. way 
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to a more favourable spot; but they retreal hi a> 
body^ fiacingf the enemy; and if he springs, they 
.sitthilta&eously send a flight of arrows* and spears 
into him. • 

In thin way they have been known to receive and 
kill a full-grown tiger at one discharge. * 

They can make nothing of the .rhinoceros, oIT 
which I shall shortly speak, and they fear him more 
than the tiger. ^ ^ 

TRis plan which the hill people adopt, of*co&bining 
in a body for protectidh, is the natural course te^n 
by aU animcUa imder a charge &om a tiger. Cows and 
buffaloes club together, elephants also, in spite of the 
mahou^ will close in a lump together, and if one is 
left out, or is not quick in ckibbing, he generally 
^ts his back scratched. 

* The Rhinoceros (Rh. indicus, Onv.) 

The rhinoceros, like the buffalo and hog, requirra 
water and mud flir waUcrwing in. A^eep neglected 
tank, surrounded by dense and tangled jungle, cmd 
well protected from the sun, is a fovourite resort of* 

the first-nanied animal. 

• 

*The certain sign of his proxinuiy is the 
present‘turn ulna of ordure which is nevbr ^ar from 
his nesting^plBce^aQd the circmnatapce *of the 
anim^ oontinca^ , until . 

V ' . ..r"' ’? ** ■ 

itUnv-i. 
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•it riles ^so high as to be no longer within his reach, 
Venders his haunt certain to the sportsman, when 
he &lls in Vith a tumulus showing recent marks 
of use. 

In the densest and most impenetrable parts of the 
jungle, quite protected from the sun which the 
rhinoceros detests, the animal is often come upon. 
The gloomy sequestered situation in which the animal 
is generally ^ found adds much to the formidable 
nature 6f ^e pursuit. 

'The impossibility of getting out of hip way, in 
ease he assumes the offensive, and the fact that no 
jungle, however strong and thick, can in the least 
impede his progress or rush through it—-Vliallf every¬ 
thing must yield to . his overwhelming strength— 
retid^ him One of the most intractable beasts that 
• inhabit the hill jungles. 

If not shot on the first approach, there m little 
jchance of doing so afterwards; for putting down his 
head^he rushes on in a kind of trot, crashing through 
the deepest jungles to the dense forests, where pur¬ 
suit utterly impracticable. 

The males have often desperate combats, whether 
fron\4ove or casual meeting, is unknown; for, owing 
to their seclusion and great retirement, it is impc^- 
sible to jnake that close observation of their habits, 
which &lonei 6ould enable one to arrive at a correct 
eonclusioh** 
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When once they meet and engage, their digged,, 
sullen, obstinate disposition continues the fight until* 
one or other is completely vanquished* by wounds 
and exertion. The battle has been known to ragp 
a whole night without intermission; at last one of 
the combatants was so overcome by wounds and 
fatigue that he could neither escape nor defend him¬ 
self, and was shot into and killed, the muzzle of the 
gun touching him. 

Atf in the elephant, so in the rhinoceros, the bulk 
of the brain is very small in proportion to the sizo«of 
the animal. 

The \gain of the rhinoceros is curiously divided 
into ceRuldr partitions by a horny .parchment-like 
substance, and resembles a hon^y-comb. * 

In addition to its twenty-eight grtnderei, the 

animal has two stout incisive teeth in each jaw, 

together with two other immediate smaller ones 

below, and two still moiss diminutive outside of its 

• • • 

upper incisors. It has one horn on the nasal bpnes^ 
which adheres to the skin, and is composed of a fibrous 
and homy substance, resembling agglutinated hairs. 
The horn, which is about thirty inches in length,* 
does not adhere to the bone, but stands loose betigeen 
tUe nostrils; but when the animal is irritated, the 
musQiilar tension is so great that the hoig instantly 
becomes immovably fixed. The skin itf i^y hqlfian- 
inch•thick; deep folds extend behind and^s^oss the 
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shonldeTB, and before and aoroas the thighs. The 
hatives use it in making shields. 

They alsft very carefully preserve and dry the 
flesh, which is considered by many a perfect resto¬ 
rative for many complaints which human flesh is 
heir to. 

Wild Buffalo (Amft BhainsS). 

« 9 

The Buffalo has a convex forehead longer "than 
bipad ; the horns are directed backwards, wd marked 
in front by a longitudinal projection. It is a very 
savage and dangerous animal when separated from 
the herd. He. beobmes the tyrant monftroB of the 
.plains, and attacks mon and animals indiscriminately. 
Her proclaims war on all who intrude on his natal 
domains, and scours the flats and marshes furious 
as a tiger. 

The longer he remains splitary the more danger¬ 
ous wd headstrong is he in disposition, becoming in 
a few days a desperate and deadly foe to all. 

He, charges with an impetuosity for one or two- 
' hundred yards which is pe^ectly astonishing, when 
he makes a dead stop, and gazing wildly 

w the object of his rage, he throws his steaming 
nostrils ,on* high, and bellowing defiance, pa^ the 
ground an4 ^stamps the earth, making the very 
ground baaeafli him tremble. 
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A good shot at the right mcnneiit will oftezf tom. 
him; and then, wheeling round, he either .takes off* 
witii a heavy gallop, or selects some t>ther object 
whereat to charge. 

The neighbourhood of a jheel with plenty of 
bamboo or other jangle is his favourite resort. • 
They are so powerful an animal, and know the>f 
strength so well, that they are very easily tempted to 
charge. ^ 

I never knew an elephant yet but woilld *werve 
if she could from the charge of a buffalo. ’ • 

There cannot bo said to be the extreme interest 
iniermii\gled with* this sport that characterises many 
other kfhcLf; and it may be and ha^ been objected 
to on the score of cruelty, an^, not without reason 
generally speaking. Some have been.kno*^*‘to 
i^ceive fifty bullets before yielding. • ^ 

To jmA the sport never had much attraction or 
attention. 


The AUigaior. 

Of alligators there are two’species, one which lives 
on the flesh of everything that comes in its wax 
is^balled the magar; and the other said only to,liim 
on fish, called the ghariyal. • , 

The TTiT»tfiatJtnT generic name for fetjh speoiM is 
^undieer. And on the fell of Bhurtpoor in 1826, at 
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.tbe'od^ture of which I was present^ I remember that 
‘Lord Coiiibermere’s name was twisted by the natives 
into a simillarity to that of the generic name for 
olligator, viz., Kumheer, in order to fulfil an old 
ti-adition which stated that the fortress would never 
fall to the force of arms imtil an alligator (Kumheer) 
came against it. 

The reptile, although amphibious, lives principally 
in the water, ^et it has only one weh, and that con¬ 
nects the cftitside two toes of the hind feet. The* hind 
legs are considerably longer than the fore^ which are 
more like fins than otherwise. 

The peculiarity of the upper jaw only, moving 
is a distinct fact; at all events the low&r hne can 
Only move along wjth the entire head. The two 
jaWB.fit into each other in three divisions, which 
. circumstance* precludes the possibility of the grip 
being uncertain or insecure; even if suqh an 
^occurrence was possible, tho hold is still further 
sttepgthened by the two large teeth of the under 
jaw passing right through the Tipper in front of the 
nostril. • ^ • 

Some ardent followers of old Isaac Walton profess 
to* lu^ve good sport in playing the alligator; but 
1 should like to hear what the reptiles have to 
say on t^ial;*point, for 1 fancy the play is all on;their 
side. . .. • 

They prefer (juiet, sluggish waters, and lie in the 
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eddy which forms the point ot a reach, and* thus 
receive everything the sluggish river floatg iown; 
everything is indiscriminately swallovred, even 
pieces of wood ai'e seized. 

The ghats, where the natives perform their ablu¬ 
tions, are also favourable resorts. Immense num¬ 
bers of men and children annually become their preyi 
Such however is the apathy or infatuation of the 
natives that half an hour after such an occurrence has 
taken* place, the people are found as inconsiderately 
resorting tliither for bathing as if no accident'had 
ever occuri-ed. 

Tlio ghariyal is said to live entirely on fish; but 
as they isre commonly twenty or thirty.feet in length, 
and very numerous, the wonder is how small rivers 
can supply them with sufficient food, of ^tbat 
description. * . 

The^natives, however, place implicit confidence in 
their non-hostility to man, and fearlessly venture 
into the water where a few minutes before ihoy 
saw them glide from the sands. , 

The g]iariyal has the muzzle slender, and very 
much elongated; the te^h alSout equal; they have 
a remarkable cai;J;ilaginous prominence surroundjin^ 
the nostrils, which throws these backwards. .The' 
vertebras of the neck are propped together by little 
*&lse ribs, which render lateral movement difficult; 
hence, these animals cannot readily chao^ their 
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. ooTmfe, and are eaeoly avoided by turning. They 
'have nq. clavicular bones, but their coacoid apo¬ 
physes are attached to the sternum. 

. The external ear is closed at will by two fleshy 
lips, and the eye has three lids. Their eggs are hard, 
and the sisse of those of the domestic goose, whence 

alligators are reputed to be, of all animals, those 

• • 

which attain the greatest dimensions considering 
^ their size at birth. The females guard their eggs, 
and continue to protect the young for some months 
after exclusion. 

«a 

. Some people consider that they hatch their young 
by merely looking at the eggs, which I conside^t to 
be a stretch oit ima'gination. 


The BoarConatrictor (Ajgar). 

< 

The boa, after missing his prey, will sullenly gather 
bim^lf into a shaded place and hies and show signs 
of (^spleasure. He still, however, keeps bis bead in 
the direction of the prey, cmd should the latter 
movf, its fate*^ is generally decided; for, after a 
lightning movement, both snake and victim are 
seep rolling in a &Bt and fatal embrace, crashing 
do^ the jungle and rolling flat the grass on tfle 
bed of destruction. It seizes with the moulji and 
in ^ instfmt envelopes the victim in its ponderous* 
and vice-kke coils. 
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So rapid is the action geberally that not *a‘cry 
has time to escape the victim, and although a con¬ 
vulsive action of the prey may for an iilstant shake 
the boa, yet in anoliher instant all is over. It 'holds 
its prey for some time after life has forsaken its 
tenement; and when satisfied that death’s reign 
is complete, the first object seems to be to gradually 
uncoil and disengage itself, beginning at the head, 
but generally leaving one or two coils of the tail 
round the victim. 

The proccm of lubricating the prey before swal¬ 
lowing it, which one often 'reads of, mast, in my. 
opinion, be irelegated to the realms of lable. 

The koa* certainly curls and twists jts jaws about 
frightfully in order to get rid.of the hairs an^ 
skin which may have become attached to, the 
mouth during the combat. Wh'en that -operation is 
finish^, it slowly and with frightful expanse, opens 
its mighty jaws, takes in a part of the prey, 
then gradually distending mid increasing the uddth^ 
of the jaws and muscles 'of the' neck, it sucks in its 
victim. 

This part of the perfa|manoe must be seen to be 
understood; none but those who have witne8sa4 H 
<Aa. fully conceive the wondrous expamdve capalfili- 
tdes of the mouth and gullet, or the frightfu^ work¬ 
ing of all the muscles pertaining to the. head and 
neck.,' 
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Duong lihis proceas of d^lutition saliva is freely 
discharged firom the mouth, but never have I seen 
it precede Ihe commencement of the act. 

• Boas generally measure from thirty to forty feet 
in length ; some are said to have measured over sixty, 
which I think is'not improbable. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

'V^ater trip to BhUgalpoor—Berliampoor—^HoorBliedabad—Meor 
Jaffior—Oondnot of tho Bxitiah Qovemmo^t towards tbo. 
I^awflbs of Bengal—^Nawab Hmnayoon Jah—^Bbgungnngo 
-M Mehal—^Batter Qatta—Oolong rooks—^Bbagaipoor 
—^Betnm trip—Bains of Big Mahal—^Assassination of Siidj 
ad Daola. 

** Id* arbitror 

Adprimd in vitft esse ntile, no quid minis.”— Termue. 

0 

** 1 take it to be a maxim of the grdktest utility in life4—nqt 
to do anyihing too mnoh.” 

HAVXsre- had a lon^ spell in the sweltering plains of 
Bengal, and my liver being somendiat at a disoonnt, 
I hethought me of the ** ne qnid nimis '* of Terebce, * 
and resolved on a change of scene and pnrsoits. * 
Having many warm £^nd»in the neighhoorhood 
of the Raj Mehal hills, 1 *deoided to proceed thither, 
hoping to have sdme amusement with my gun, i(till< 
more with my pencil, and last, but not least, to ohcam 
a.olean bill of h^dth. 

• W a 

Two boats were soon hired, one for self, and one 
for. my dogs domestics and travelling impe^menta. . 

2 « 
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. A feV hours’ riding took me from my cosy bunga¬ 
low to Berl^ampoor, where I embarked in the evening 
of the 3rd of November, 1837. 

The mention of the month may not only serve 
journalistic purposes, but also connect the different 
• crops I shall describe, and the appearance of the 
country, with the season of the year. 

And since, to use the words of Seneca, “ malo mihi 
' malb puam Inolliter esse (I would rather be ill than 
idle),” the reader may imagine me throwing toother 
the following sketch of Berhampoor. 

Berbampoor is situated on the East bank of the 
river Bhagirathi,. a branch of the Ganges, and is 
, said to have been called afrer Bhagiratb, a pious 
kjng, whose austerities brought the river Gunges 
. down from heaven*; hence the sanctity of its waters. 
I do n6t vouch for the truth of the story, but simply 
relata refero (relate what I have heard).” ■ 

This river is* throughout the year, but more 

< 

‘ particularly during the rainy season, the highway 
from Galcuttii to the Upper Provinces. 

f 

Although Berhampoor has often been condemned 
«,by the military medicos,* nevertheless many consider 
< it‘a very pleasant station. 

When a Queen’s corps was stationed there, it 'had 
the advanlngeouB variety of two regiments; which 
added no" little to the gaiety life and amusements of 
f the pkee; but being finally condemned as unhealthy 
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fur Europeans, the 38th Begiment was witlidrawn 
and never replaced. Consequently, tha splendid 
barracks, Hanked by the officers’ quarters, together 
with the hospital—a splendid pile of buildings 
unequalled for size and acconunodatiou throughout 
India—thus became, and have remained ever siilce, 
as tenantless as the city of Pompeii. There they 
remain a standing monument of British bungling 
and mismanagement. 

Berhampoor being situated between thd two great 
scenes of martial triumph, viz. Plassoy and Mooi-^i^a- 
bad, derives no little of its interest from those two 
events. ^In its vicinity the master mind of Clive, aided 
by sucsessful treachery, laid the foqndation of our 
power on a firm basis. For it must be allowed that H 
previously trembled in tlie scales of weak^ vacilljithlg, 
fend selfish merchants. Near *to Berhampoor, aim, 
are the remains of the old fort of Cossim-bazaar. The 
north front still remains, and the whole of this lino 
of wall and the two flanking bastions are aquito 
perfect. The east and west sides are gone, and only 
the Bou^ bastion remains. The length of the ^north 
wall is about three hu:^dred yards ; in the centre is 
the sallying galp for exit to, or ingress from, the 
river. 

It was from the northern bank of the river that 

• • 

Sirftj-ud-Daula with his myrmidons anc^land batteries 
bombarded the factory for four days. 
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. PricSr^to the final act 'of hostility, Mr. Watts, the 
dhief of Opssim-hazaar and otir agent with Sirtlj-nd- 
Danlat seeing'what was deteraiined on, and snspeoting 
he hiihself would be seized, gave out that he and 
some other gentlemen were going to the hunting 
lodge on the Moidapoor plain to hunt. This lodge 
is- still in existence, and &om its desolate situation 
and almost weird appearance, is sometimes called 
** the castle of Otranto.” 

Thither'Mr. Watts and his Mends, accompanied 
hyalwge retinue of horses dogs and Bhili;Srees, went, 
and a grand hunt toc^ place; after which the 
servants were dismissed home, and, waiting |ill they 
could do BO ui^>erceived, Mr. Watts and his com¬ 
panions galloped across the plains, took the Galcntta 
• * * 

road, and joiped Olive at Gutwa, near the junction of 
the Hadjee and Bh^glrathl, and so, doubtless, saved 
their lives. 

The beautiful drives in the immediate vicmity of 
Berhampoor are a most distinguishing feature of the 

c, • 

station. They: are generally bordered with trees on 
each mde, which adds greatly to their beaply, and 
‘gives one more the idea oi^long avenues towards 
prin^y mansions than carriage roads for travellers. 
At ^ .distance of some six or seven miles off, thd 
authorities Jbuilt for themselvee splendid residences ■; 
now alas, to decay 1 Still the stately park-like' 

Jtimbe« about them and the extensive gardens.tend 
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to dlow the taste of the owhotb, and how thin^ Vtare 
oarried on in l^gpone dajs. 

One of these mansions, Usaal B&^h, fell into the 
possession of Hnmajoon Jah, l^awsb of Moorflhedft* 
bftd ; but to give anything like a oorrect description 
of it is titterly impossible. The heterogeneous mAaa 
of things, which the bad taste of His. Highnefs ha^ 
stuffed and huddled together, was perfectly ridiculous. 
French china-ware seemed to preponderate, and ir^ 
such profusion and at such antipodes to radX other, 
that I could compare it to nothing better than; a 
resurrection of all the French, Fnglish, Dutch and 
other chinaware shops in the world. 

Near^ a chaste ornamented um—olaseical as the 
antique of which it was, perhaps a model^—one mw d 
blue earthenware wash-hand basin and jug. B^dti- 
ful oviform vases and covers, jairs and coders with 
floweos and foliage, Italian alabasters, copies of the 
antique, were ranged side hy eide ^th Chinese ginger 
jars and common preserve bottles of birds* egg% ; in 
fact such a jumble of the most beautiful and oortly, 
the most common and cheap, coidd not be. suiv 
passed, if attempted. 

But there is » cause for every effect; of the MSfoue 
1 shall throw some light by-and-bye. 

Saturdayt Ath .—Beached the city of MeprehedEbod 
and made fast. 

The eity is situated on the right bank- of tbok 
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and is about 207 miles 'from Calcutta, 
^his was^he repidcnce of the Nawftbs, who wielded 
the revenues of Bengal Behar and Orissa for the 
oqmrt ‘ of Delhi. The present family are the recog^ 
nised descendants of Meer, Jaffier,. who, I must 

inform the reader, was a son-in-law of Nawah 

« 

Aliverdy Khan, and Commander-in-chief of the 
army of Siraj-ud-Daula. 

, Now, it is ,an open secret that Meer Jaffier agreed 
with CTive and the authorities in Calcutta to obtain 
fol* the Honourable Bast India Company certain 
advantages, by means of treachery on his part, if they 
on their part would co-operate witli him in obtain¬ 
ing possession of the throne of Moorshedffoad; Both 
parti.es being agreeable, the compact was entered upon 
oh* the 23rd of June, 1767, at the battle of Plassey, 
at which Mofer Jaffier and his troops remained mere 
spectators. On the following day, Clive saluted the 
. intriguing traitor fis Nawah, or Subahdar of Bengal, 
Beh^r and Orissa, and finally consummated the 
compact a few days later by formally installing him 
on the masnud eCc MooiT^hedabad. 

A public treaty was then- drawn up, signed and 
sealed, which was followed by many others, all 
signed ostensibly bond Jide, yet eventually only to 
show who hras the greatest rogue. 

In. their-relations with the Viceroys of Moorshed- 
-‘ab&d, the" Honourable Company played the same 
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game they did everywhere else. Perfidy, rapacity- 
and spoliation were their gi-eatcst virtues, i.e. of their 
subordinates, for whose acts I considol' they were 
responsible. . On every opportunity, and on •every 
change of ruler, they appear to have taken advantage 
of the ignorance, inexperience and self-will of th68u 
who wore raised to the masuud. 

' The original treaty, dated the 2 Let of Marcli, 
1770, signed by John Cartiek, Piciiaud Pkcuek^ 
WlMilAM AT-DERSBY, OlAUB RuSSKIA.,* OhAIlLKS 
Floyer, JtouN Peed, Francis Uare, Jos^mi 
Jekyell, Thomas Lane, and Picharb BarwelL) 
which treaty,' I have with mine own eyes be¬ 
held, gftazfinteed to Nawab Mobaruk-ul-Uowlah tlic 
annual stipend of rupees 31,81,901,-9, i.e. aboift 
jC3 18,9 91 sterling. This treaty concluded .tlhis : 

This Agreement, by the blessing of •Godj^ shall tie 
inviolghly observed for ever.” 

How was it observed? The Governmeiit con¬ 
sidered that a continuance of the abovo-men^oned 
sum to Mobaruk-ul-Dowiah, during liis minority^ was 
a wast& of good money. And Isifore the jnk of 
the said treaty, whicK was to last for ever, Vas* 
well dry, the Court of Directors to their Govoynor- 
general observed, ** Convinced as we are that an 
allovi^Hce of sixteen lakhs per annum wilh.bo^ujSiciont 

for the Nawab’s state and rank while minor, we 

• 

must consider every addition thereto asjso much, 

• • • 
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•'wasted. You are, therefore, dnrinf^ 'the non-age of 
'the Nawah, to reduce his annual stipend to sixteen 
lakhs of ruphes.” 

. Wdll, what had the minor done that his allowance 

should he thus curtailed ? His sin, if sin it can be 

« 

called, consisted in his not being older than he was: a 
£iult which on§ can scarcely see how he could have 
remedied. Nor did the punishment end there, for on 
his majority he had to he content with the sixteen 
lakhs, the'ostensible reason for his not regaining the 
originally stipulated allowance being that he had 
mismanaged his curtail^ allowance. 

Seeing that assurances had been giveiv to the 
Munee Begum the NawSh's mother, that,^ on his 
arrivi^Dg at the age which would entitle him to ascend 
the m^snud^ the original stipend of thirty-one lakhs 
< was to resumed, one can only characterise the 
non-fiilfilment of the promise by a term not unknown 
to the English language, ai^d which is very abundant 

in HindOstAnl. 

« * 

The long and the short of the matter is that the 
' accumulations o:fr £158,000 a year for so maKy years 
* made to themselves wings add fled—they faded away 
ironitthe public eye, flavoured by the-ignorance, want 
of euOTgy and apathy on the part of the subsequent 
Sohahdl^.* 

Shade of, Clive, what would you say to your 
.treaties ;heing thus kept! Britons^ too, who,' 
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althong^h never perhaps very celebrated for making . 
wise treaties, at least could plead the praise of* 
integ^ly for keeping them. ' 

Well, seeing that the Honourable Company *ooul^ 
fob a young helpless prince of ten years of age of 
J0168,OOO a year, and take advantage of the 
ignorance and inexperience of others, I ought not to 
have been surprised at the very unhandsome way in 
-yirhich they treated me.' 

To take up the threads of the journalr On the 
death of Na^trlib Wallah cTah, his sou Humayoon'Jtjli, 
just alluded to, was proclaimed NawSb, the 17th. 
of December, 1824, and ascended the masnud at 
twelve years of age, but was under the management 
of Dewan Daie Gunga Dbar^ a wily Hindoo, and 
an English gentleman whose antipathies tq the 
education of natives was but too well known; 
hence^ His Highness, Humayoon Jah, unfortunately 
received no education. 

• • 

Naturally acute and quick, fond of European 

* The editor has here in his discretion thonght it neoObsaiy 
to interrupt the thread of the nanative. The grievanoe^whioh 
the author goes on to relate ^had reference to the investigation * 
alluded to at p. 109. Itis enough to state that after his spendiag 
weeks and months Ih gathering and sifting oonfliotingevr^Ono^^ 
and mastering the intrioaoios of Muhammadan marriage .law, 
the Gk>vemment and the NawAb Humayoon Ja^ fulfilled the 
JtaliaA proverb: “ Ii’animale delie lunghe oreoohiS ddpo bevuto 
dk oalei al seodhio.*’ The animal with long e|bm aftOT Ijaving 
quenched his thirst, Idoks the paiL”)—^Eu. 
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looiot^, with every wish to mix in it, he was, never- 
bhelesB, ip a great measnre debarred firam it. He 
was, it may he said, neglected almost from his 
yonth, and was allowed to grow np in a state of 
biased ignorance of the nse a gentleman with his 
means (clipped though they were) might be to his. 
country. 

Had his education not been neglected by those 
whose duty it was to have imbued his mind with 

t A 

liberal^ ideas, or in fact common ideas of the world. 
His‘Highness iiSght, on attaining maturity, have 
.formed fnendships creditable to him—^have founded 
and supported institutions for the public benefit of 
his country, pud‘become not only the 'head of 
Nazamut, but .the principal supporter of the 
proi^rity. ,of Berhampore and Moorshedftbftd. 
Instead of which he'was contracted in his ideas to a 

A _ 

degree. He only thought of self, and administered 
to it. 

<• * 

He had some taste for painting, but a very de¬ 
praved one. cT believe he‘employed a professional 
artist of some talent for a few years. But.then he 
employed him, not in recojlding the history of his 
rAnjxtry, or in depicting field sports, or any work of 
importance, but simply in the illustration of his own 
person.^ „ 

i reooUeoV seeing one picture of His Highness^ 
Ireased iuosilk stookingB. a king's mantle of ermine. 
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a blaok Spanish hat and feathers, and in an ^ttitnde * 
that made the spectator believe that he was*^ing to* 
jump down his throat. It oertainlj was a great 
cariosity in the way of art * 

His receptions^were splendid, yet distressing. 
However, no mpre of this. The veil of oblivion 
most be thrown over the scene, and .with a {eelin'g 
of relief I tom to the brighter parts of his character. 
They did not come up to Sallast's ide^l: “ Is mihi 
demdm viyere et frui animil videtur, qui,*aliquo 
negotio iivtentus, prseclari &cinoris aut artis boliaa 
&mam quaBrit.” (" He alone appears to me to live; 
and to venjoy life, who, being engaged izt active 
scenes, Isedks reputation by some famous action or 
some useful art.”) , • . ^ * 

Still, notwithstanding his darkness of mind, I chfter- 
lully bear testihiony that there are on reco^ acts of' 
his pecuniary munificence to the distressed survivors 
of old friends. Traits like these tend to show what 
might have l>een made of His Highness ha^ his 
mind been expanded by education'-vhis ideas en¬ 
larged •and led into a rigjit channel. But, aatia ' 
superque. • ^ . • * 

The palace is.a grand pile of Chrecian buil^n^^ 
imposing in external appesjwioe, and pure imardlu- 
teotqre. It was designed by Colonel MoClepd, B.E., 
and is highly creditable to him. - 
The Imambarrab, on the opposite aide of Jihe maiding 
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the palaw, is a-vWy beaatifal pileof bnildinge. 
‘'Theae two edifices, with some others of less signifi¬ 
cance, are said to have cost upwards of sixteen lakhs 
of razees. 

They are certainly magnificent buildings, befitting 
the dignity and position of the NawSb; but altogether 
they ill accord with the confusion, filth, despicable 
houses and meanness of the city of Moorshedftbad. 
^The city waa^from 1704 till 1767 the capital of the 
provinue. ' . * 

^ost of the houses have only one story, and have 
tile roofs. The streets are narrow, and bordered on 
each side by open sewers, which arQ as offensive 
to the eye and.nasal organs as they are bpftosed to 
hygienic pimciples.*^ , 

'The west .bank of the river is ornamented and 

o 

graced hy innumerable mosques and Hindoo temples^' 
mostly in mins, yet still beautiful even in..their 
.decay. 

The flaunting golden minarets of the MusalmOn 
mosques, partially hid by tui embroidered screen 
of elegant masonry, ^jre frequently contrasted in 
"olo&e contact with the pombre Hindoo temples. 
■Ttie.‘’latter are plain, massy, and open on all 
ndep.. 

Thmre isoabout Moorshedftbsd a remarkable defi- 

■ t • ° , 

tnency of gbSts for bathing purposes—steps out 
^he bank oh^ng. the only path to the wateiE for 
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ablution. Thera ia however one, though o&uectAj 
worth mentioning, built of brick and cased wdtii stone,' 
but it is fiiMt falling to decay. 

Along these apologies for ghftts are seeh thp 
beautiful ibrms of. the natives,—male and femide 
indiscriminately mingled for bathing—^washing thdir 
linen, and carrying away water for their daily 
consumption—a duty, though a hard one, invariably 
performed by the women. 

Thera you see the abstracted Brahmih half im¬ 
mersed in the water, where seated, he is silentiiy 
repeating his prayers, and performing the accustomed, 
daily pqpjas; nothing disturbs him or arrests his 
attention till his formalities are over. , 

The forms of the native children of the age of 
or six years are of the most perfect apd beaytiffal 
fliould and proportions. As they stand in their 
naked^ simpUcily, gazing at you passing ly, you 
would take them for beautiAil antique statue^ dug, 
out of some ancient dty, which had been soorcha^ by 
fire. 

After, clearing the city an^ its suburbs, the .usual 
monotonpus bank and oi%) 9 eite chur (sandbank) forms * 
the only picture of the several reaches until youapsSe 
fobBoumea. 

The whole adjacent country seems devqte^ to the 
culture of the mulberry tree, of wUclj the rich 
alluvial soil throws up splendid crops. sUk*. 
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> factories, here and there, vary the appearance of the 
' landscape. 

7t/i. In the evening arrived at Janjipoor. On the 
opposite bank of the river stands the silk residency. 
The dwelling-house seems a large one, and is sui^ 
rounded by a handsome lawn, in ‘which are planted 
some largo park-like trees. A neat iron railing 
bounds the whole. 

On the west, opposite the residency, is the dwelling- 

house-of Mr. Massick, formerly a member of the 

celebrated Janjipoor indigo concern, so long noted 

, for the fine colour and superior manufacture of that 

valuable article of commerce. 

For the lapt few years the Janjipoor. indigo 

•concern has not produced the fine crops and superior 
^ « 

yiel4 of forrnor years, which gave the Janjipoor marjk 
such celebrity. The once opulent partners are now 
scattered here and there, many of them be^nning 
the world afresh, after yeara of princely affluence 
andrEastem enjoyment. 

The Qnvepiment tolls for passing up and down 

the* river are taken at Janjipoor, and, being under 

judicious management, the collections have, some 

jrears, realised as much as 90,000 rupees. The toll 

'is collected ostensibly for keeping the rivers clear of 

sandbanks, and the passages through them always 
• * • 

open and cl^r. The Bhagirathee, Matabanga and' 
Jhillingee are, I believe, the three rivers. 
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A little beyond JanjipcJor, to the west, • tjje *firat ■ 
g'liinpse of the hills is obtained. It took from day¬ 
light to 2 P.M. to reach Sootce, which is* situated on 
the west hank of the river, on rather high ground, 
and from the num^r of large lx>ats there collected, 
it seems to he a place of considerable trade. It pos¬ 
sesses a factory, but not a very large one. Reiqaincd 
here a short time to obtain some necessaries- for 


the boats, and then proroedod on again Jill nightfall., 

8th. Started early in the morning ani i^iichcd 
Laskapoor hy about ten o’clock. The rest of the 
day was spent in getting into the big river, near the* 
embrasure of which tliore wore nearly six hundred 
large bohteTjammed and huddled together; the con¬ 
fusion may bo within the reach of imagination, hut* 
is quite beyond description. ^ . * • * 

* The Ganges here is about three miles iu width, 
and opens boldly to the eye; the stream is pretty 
rapid. 

Here, I had an opportunity of witnessing Uhat, 
curious phenomenon, the'mirage. A perfect repre¬ 
sentation of a most rapid cyrrent *was beautifully 
distinct. It seemed to '^rush past like a mountain 
torrent at a distance of three or four miles off; thdng}^ 
aided hy a field glass •! could not detect the illusion, 
but Ijcnust observe that the field glass was'jiot a very 
good one. T .. 

At^ sunset we were obliged to make fast on the 
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tairoJ chur, or rather chain of churs, iflidulating' 

like the prairies. 

%th. By daylight the men betook themselves to 
the pathway and continned for some time tracking 
slowly, by-and-bye a fine breeze springing up from 
tHe we made sail and had a delightful run of 

r 

five or six miles; but finding 1 was running away 
from breakfast, and seeing the hour hand pointing 
^to eleven o’clock, we brought up and waited for our 
dog al2d cook boat, which soon overhauled us. 

had purchased some fine mullets early in the 
•morning, and after seeing the dogs comfortable and 
thoroughly cleaned, I commenced an attack on 
mullets, eggs,'toast, coffee etc. * 

A,fter lefvving the churs in the morning, the river 
assumed a* beautiful, clear, wide appearance, not an 
island or satfdbank to be seen, only one broad rippling 
stream of two*or three miles from shore to shore. 

By 2 P.M. the r^nge of the Baj Mahal hills became 
.yerf perceptible. They had been visible the day 
befpre, but owing to the haze of distance it was 
fatiguing to th€ eye to endeavour to traoe«them, or 
their outline on the horizon. 

This morning the bills were very plain, and 
distinguishably variegated with alternate herbage, 
trees and.' shrubs, and the sun lit them up very 
prettily. •. T 

The fiver seemed to extend from three to fom: 
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miles, about eleven o’clock, we reacheci th^ 

mouth of Begurngunge Gal. The factoryis said to 
be about tw6 cobs distant from it. 

Despatched a letter to Bateman. 

Laj at tbe moi^th of the Be^umgxmge kol, near to 
which is Neemtolah factory, carried on by Mi;. 
Hensltawe, formerly of the Seracolc concern. . 

At about 12 o’clock Bateman’s elephant, a' pad 
one, reached the boat^ and I started immediately fo9 
■&e factory. 

About half an hour’s ridq brought me up to one 
of the neatest sporting lodges, and, I suppose, one 
of the best sportsmen, India ever produced. 

Thei4 ftever was, 1 suppose, a situation more 
favourably chosen as a point* tb diverge from, for 
every kind of sport, from thp mighty elcpliant, 
rhinoceros, tiger, leopard, etc. down to the quail, than 
Begupagunge, which is within a short distance of 
the hills, which form a beautifuLbackground to the* 


landscape. 

The hills are the abode of the elephant, rhinoceros, 
tiger, leopard, jackal, deer, pig, and* a gveat variety 
of feathered game. * < 

Begumgunge "thus commands, by its situatioit; th^ 
whole of the Baj Mahal hills up to within a ’short 
distance of BhSgalpoor, and is not far front Malda 
and many other sporting stations. ' •* 

my host, I need only s^ hq is af thorough* 

s 2 
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sportsman; every one knowing that when they 
meet suclf a man they are certain of finding an 
excellent companion and a good fellow. Mrs. 
Bateman loft nothing to be wished for in the way of 
comfort and welcome. I left their hospitable roof^ 
at about 9 p.m. on a fine moonlight night, and cross¬ 
ing a chur and one or two nullahs reached the boat, 
after a four or five miles’ ride, supped, smoked a 
Manilla and rested. 

Mi;.'idateman told me be had formerly caught 
twelve or thirteen elephants on the hills at a time 
Vhen the Honourable Company were paying a good 
price for them, but retrenchment becoming the order 
of the day altered the profits, and ** le jeil n*bn vaut 
pas la chandello.” " • 

Bademan’ stated that all the elephants he caught 
had mtH'ks bf having been once reclaimed. Ho 
supposed they had perhaps escaped from our armies, 
•or having been left behind- sick they had recovered, 
and,'getting away from the zemindars, had taken 
up .their habitat among the hills and multiplied. 
A circumBtanc4 which renders this covijecture 
probable is that elephants - sere not zmturally inhabi¬ 
tant^ of hills, hut of the plains. ‘The age of the 
elephant is unknown, but is supposed to exceed 
a century. •' 

11<4. Killed the first whole quail; weighed 4 oz. 
1 dram, i " 
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I was nearly omitting' to remark that tttf Raj 
Mahal hOls are inhabited by a tribe of Aborigines. 
They are a fine race of men, and hire themselves out 
in gangs for work at the factories and all Ifinds of 
'cultivation. 

Among the hills are many fertile vales, comprising 

two or three hundred acres of the richest blaek shil , 

which has never been cultivated, perhaps, since the 

preation. Parts of these vales, especially the morg 

swampy, are cultivated by a still more superlhr race 

of hill people, who pay for an extent of land eqjxal > 
• • ^ • 
to a hundred acres only a goat a year and a little 

jaggery^ They are all sportsmen, and particularly 

expert 4vith the bow and arrow. . 

12f/i. Reached the city of |laj Mahal at al^ut T) 
o’clock, where Bateman’s elephants .bad alrefidy 
\irrived. 

H^re I found a large detachment of invalids homc> 
ward bound from difierpnt corps. They occupied 
about fifty boats, and comprised about four hutiidred 
men. * • 

Although late in the day, I took a look at the 
ruins. They are the Vnost massively built native 
work I over saw, and are entirely ovorgrown»witli 
jungle. 

Hpre is also a burial-ground for RurQpe^ns, and 
seemed to contain a great number of todnbB. 

The inhabitants of Raj Mahal appear tq; be most- 
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bag very many. Beached the l>oats about 12 d’olock. 
In the evening took the dogs out and sh^t several 
ohickore and black partridge. • 

14<A. Started for Boddje, an uninhabited factoi^ 
‘close to the foot of the hills. 

The dftk road* runs through one of the most 
extensive jungles imaginable, the abode of th*e 
rhinoceros and tiger. Saw a herd of deer, a. few 
pigs and peacocks, and came on the remains of a 
buffalo. * 

When within two miles of the factory I was 
directed by the descent and hovering of vultures to 
a deep jpngle by the side of a stagnant nullah, and 
heating itaup, found a fresh carcase of a huf&lo. 

The elephant gave notice of. something on foot, 

• • • 

passed the carcase and discovered the footmark^ of a 
darge tiger. After beating about forwsome quarthr* 
of an hour I noticed some tall grass moving, and 
soon getting a peep at his majesty I fired. The shoj; 
told, but did not stop him. Nevertheless 1 felt con> 
fident he was well hit. ‘After a little further pursuit 
we foqnd ourselves in hii^ immediate proximity. 
When we perceived hiQ\ he was dCwn on his side,* 
and evidently severely wounded. 

' . Havipg halted and sketched him from the back of 
my pad elephant, and feeling sure he •wu utterly 
disabled, I dismounted and treated him as I loved 
himi 
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. Slepl at the fectory. 'Had break&at ander a tree, 
after whic^ I paid a visit to Mr. Dar^t, hj whom 
I enterteiined with true hospitality. 

,His bungalow is situated on a projecting hill dose 

to the river. Sent back Bateman*s elephant J and* 

took to boat again. Went ashore very soon after 

Bunrise. The call of the ohickore was quite ridicnlous, 

nothing else hut ** chuckle chuckle/’ from apparently 

hundreds of birds. The dogs stood them well, hul^ 

the jmr^le* was excessively deep, even close to-the 

river.* • 

. Killed six and a half brace—had some excellent 

points—>scent evidently a warm one. , 

' Game upon ^he marks of a tiger, quite* fleah, so 

that he must have .very recently passed from the 

junglf to the river. Apprehensions not pleasant; 

nfivertheless, I heat on, and altogether had most ex-* 

cellent sport, and no undesirable encounter. 

, We^hedthechickore, and found the cocks 16 and 

17 ounces, hens 13 and 14 ounces. 

» _ * ^ 

Whilst at Sipii'ee 1 was told that the jungle fowls 
came .down amongst t^P tame ones and fed with 
them, as did also the j>eacoc]c^ and deer. 

hyenas even entered the compound of the 
bungalow, and several of the proprietor’s dqgs were" 
severd.y wounded by them; one had his ril» broken. 

Every^rejpcM agreed that game of all sorts was 
most abundant there, and 1 assuredly had the oppor- 
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tuniiy of oonfirmLag^ the report by my own* obaeiv 
vation. 

At Siciree there was a hill bamboo different to any 
I had ever seen before. It flowered and pA)dnced 
"grain exactly similar to rice both in appearance and 
taste, but much ncher in flavour. After flowering 
and maturing the seed the plantation, dies off.^ 

The natives collected the rice from the trees at 
3iciree and sold it at one rupee per n^und. The^ 
say it flowers once in forty years, and in 'soifle parts 
where the ^ppecies is more common they chronicle 


events by the occurrence. . 

16M.,l|j[et with nothing of any consequence in the 
shape <ff game. 

16M. Beached Patter Gatta where me roc^ run 
to the water’s edge. On the extrenje* point &nd 
hbout half way up is a Hindoo temple*of v^zy plain' 
archi^cture. It is terraced and built dose to the 
live rook, which peeps through the tangled cover in 
bold horizontal masses. Out of this rock is hollowed 
a cave where the priest blows his shelly which rqver* 
berates through the hills anckover the sur&oe of the 


waters. 


On the right hand ‘entrance to the cave, placed on 
a*parapat, which forms one side of the entrance to 
it. igre different symbols of the supersthaop of the 
Hindoos. Towering above, the rock bdetlecb aqd the^ 
foliage shadows the idols of darkness 4U|}.d error,'« 
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••w\iicii*Beem as it weTo to sivrmk in sleepy oloBcnrity 
li-om tbe )>rigbtne88 and beauty of day. The deep 
shadows tbair enveloped tbe side of tbe bill on which 
MCas situated this retreat of Hindoo idolatry, threw 
around them an obscurity only relieved by the sharp* 
outlines of the temple and tbe bold markings of the 
projecting rocks. 

The brahmin was a stout, fat and rather power- 
fol man, and notwithstanding that be was evidently 
in the enjoyment of the good things of this world ho 
did not hesitate to crave alms. 

# ^ s 

This point or spur runs to the water’s ed^, and the 
communication is cut off from the main bank^hy a cal 
which winds rqjand the bottom of the contkiufcus hill. 
* Came opposite the well-known Colgong rocks, 
which eveny.person pasmng up and down the river 
delineates ii> their sketch books, writes about iil 
verses, and where they spend a little while in shoot¬ 
ing pigeons. Th^ rocke are divided into three 
ranges, but the middle channel is never attempted, 
there being plenty of river “room on each side. In 
general contour they aip conical, and look as. if they 
had been thrown up by a ^ejeano. 

^*TJi»e rocks are very massiv6, and the geological 
formation is argillaceous limestone. The roQks, some 
twenty .feet up from the base, are covered in the 
interstices .by jungle of a rich foliage and colour.' 
'Clouds of »blue pigeons which inhabit the crevices 
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vary the BamencsB of rmoccupied space by’ their* 
circling flights. During the rains the current rushes 
through the difierent channels with the Velocity of a 
cataract, and roaring, breaks fiercely against the 
rocky bosom in surging waves. 

The navigation in an unmanageable budgero piist 
these rocks during the rains is a task of no ordinaiyr 
danger, owing to the currents setting oflF from, the 
Ipanks which trend towards them. If the boat should^ 
perchance be carried against them, certain destruction 
would bo the consequence. They are tho Scylla and 
Charybdis of the Ganges. 

17th. Anchored at night at the mouth of -the kol 
(creek)-running up to Bhagalpoor—distance eighteen 
miles. 

• t 

The alligators of the magar species rose in grbat 
{lumbers, and were of enormous size. Qne thdt 
projected his rugged outline above the surface of the 
stream could not be less .than twenty-five or thirty, 
feet in length. • 

Some fishermen had caught a large flat fish which 
had lost its tail. Its mouth..was placed underneath, 
and altogether it resembled a flounder, except that 
it was more circular.' The head was placed about 
one third on the body, the outside or circular* fin 
extended all round and in front. Ithad been 
harpooned. The natives ate it, and fcpnsjydered it 
quite a delicacy. 
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18^4. Beached Bh&galpoor at about 12 o’clock. 

The action is very high, and the houses of the 
different autiiorities, civil and military, are at a very 
nespecfiaible distance from each other. They are 
picturesque, gentlemanly looking domiciles with 
bekutiful lawn and park-like scenery around them, 
bere u a corps of hill rangers composed entirely of 
PahArees or highlanders, rather an imdersized set of 
,men, hut ver^ compact, and are said to be excelleQ,t 
soldien. like their brethren, however, of the* hills 
thpy are slaves to spirits wherever obtainable. 

. The highlanders are proverbial for filth and dirt, 
and have none of the industry necessary fqr^ proper 
cultivation of Jhe soil, and only grow maizi;, a few 
plantains and such crops as require little or no 
attention. > . 

The headmen of the hill villages receive froih 
Government a monthly stipend, or black mail, meant 
AS a quietus to the people, under their control, and 
for tjbe protection also of the daks, etc. With this 
object also, a certain portion* of land at the foot of the 
hills was marked out ar\d assigned them for. cultivc^ 
tidh, free of rent; but tMir natural habits were 
agatast even this exertion, and they sublet the land 
that was cleared to any one who chose to .cultivate 
it, being perfectly satisfied with the small rent thus 
obtained. . T^e land was given them for the purpose 
'of getting it cleared; but even those portions* that 
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were rendered fit for husbandry by tbe felling of* 
trees and busbes were left to nature’s ovy mnn ing 
sylvan bounties. Consequently, tbe *Gb>vemment 
made attempts to resume tbe lands. How fitr tbey 
will be successfiil may issue forth hereafter perhaps 
from the womb of time. 

The hills are known to contain .coal, and afe 
supposed to be rich also in metalbc ores. A» yet 
Government does not seem to have greeted mucl^ 
attention to the subject. 

Owing tq the proximity ^of tbe big river, cpal 
obtainable from these hills would be an immense 
advantage to tbe Indian Steam Navigation Com¬ 
pany. 

I believe two officers were, sent to ^amln^ an^ 
report on the probabilily of coal, but they came* to 
bo satisfactory result about it. * 

Bbggalpoor is a military station on the Gkmges, 
104 miles from Moorsbed&bad %nd about 35 .mile» 
from Mongbier. It is a handsome and fiourii^ing 
town, with a populatidh of about •30,000. JFhe 
country* is well diversified by bill atid dale,* and the 
roads are as beautiful a^wthey are excellent. 

After getting clear of tbe succession of ton^l 
eminences on which tbe ciyilians’ bouses are built on 
the ^.E. side of tbe town, tbe road^*. ai;p most 
superb—^wide enough to turn a fotuiinr-biiiid on.^ 
The‘lands on each side are in the J^iigbcnt; state ^ofr 
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‘ColtiVation, not a weed or bunch of graea to be seen 
anywber^. 

The crops'‘on the ground in November were rice, 
an irnfaxense quantity of balgab for feeding cattle, 
the castor oil plant, mustard for the sake of the oil, 
indigo in seed, bringal and tobacco. Opium is also 
ctiltivated to a^eat extent. 

22nd. The country aroimd is so highly cultivated 
,that no game can harbour securely. Near some old 
tanks, ^fringed with bushes, I shot a few grey*par- 
tr^ges. They were very small although old birds; 
•weight about seven and a half ounces, about half the 
weight* of the cbickore, to which bird they are in 
every particular alike as regards plumage,Msave in 
lEhe <^lour o^ the breapt. 

' BhSgalpoor sports a racket court and a race- 
' dourse, Jboth; I believe, well adapted for their 
respective purposes. 

• I was received with the .welcome expected of my 
^eztd James, who inhabited a very pret^, cheerful, 
sev^n-roomedihouse situated on an eminence close to 
the river. The **lawns were in beautiful order, and 
so'richly and tastily planted with trees, among 
w^iA the fir, larch and a drooping willow-looking 
-tree called the tyrol wei^p most conspicuous. The 
undulationA^of the lawn were quite Englidi, and the^ 
^most. perfect ^iantipodes to the flat, shut-out appear- 
'ance of plains around Berhampore or'C^cutta. 
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Avenues of trees led from tfie house to the entrance* 
gates, the river side being open. *0 

A beautiful mosque on the north rade, deserted 
but still in good preservation, added a finish^’to the 
‘edge of the grounds, and gave them quite an oriental 
appearance. 

The absence of any sort of jungle about my 
friend’s house and grounds, the neatness and <taste 
displayed in all the household econoiuy, both gasi, 
tronomic and otherwise, with the welconle, and 
happiness^ of meeting with^ old iHends, connect 
with the happiest benedictions on both sides, rendered 
my stay* and daily converse during the period of my 
visit m^fbuchanting. • 

One of the principal features hi the compound was 
a aplmidid kennel for hounds; alaES ’no longer 
tenanted by that noble dog ! A diiease. baffling 
medi^nes, care, and everything else carried o£F 
thirteen or fourteen couples of hcoinds unrivalled for 
selection and merit. ^ S , 

The country does not look like a<good hunting 
one, bat the little opportunity I *had of 'judging^ 
may render this opinioif«erroneous. 

The pack wae the TOle property of my inend^-whp 
19 as celebrated for his riding, hunting with hdunds,' 
and every other sporting quality, as for IJia cenvivial, 
friendly and gentlemanly disposition. 

24tA. Took leave of James_afitoi; bre^t^ibst, iguT 
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«et aSt on ihe return tiip at about eleven o'clock. 
Wmd N.^jir. Beached Sioiree. ' Had some Bacoesafal 
shooting. 

. • 2lit1k In the morning arrived at Baj Mahal. 
Bemained here and Sketched the mins. 

Examined the mins very minutely. Their 
niasmvenees is.quite ridionlcms. They are said to 
have been built by Akbar, and very probably were 
^huB cOtastnusted. for defence. The wells are of 
enormous msaa and dose to the river, though probably 
wlasn constructed they were in the oeptre of the 
building, and the river at a considerable distance, 
otherwise th^ are most unaccountably situated. The 
most ancient parts of the remaining ruintf^'ajo about 
six l^pt in t^ioknessf |md in any other country but 
India must'have defied time to overthrow them. The 
^bil has betniyod them. ° 

There appears to be more - mortar than bijdc in 
their .composition, ^ and the ruins fell in immense 
fuuneve bloolra that no power can break up. I do not 
thiq]k;-1hat even dynamite Would make mudi impres¬ 
sion mi' them. r ' „ 

It is worth'observing th«^ the bricks, like those 
■^SBd*fay the .Bomans,. are very thin, and resemble- 
4ik!S mojce thanbrii^ accppding to our notion. 

• - still remaining, overloq^ung 

sm»ll it is very bMutifnlly 
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•A. portion of it is built with black marble^ ih» 

xni^id is of white marble, the panels beii^ covered 

with words from the EuAn in Arabic. * The lettera 

are deeply out out and filled with some black dbment. 

The whole of- this part appears rather modem, 

perhaps abont the time of Siraj-nd-Datda. 

The jnng'le is excessively dense,,and heii^e and 

there in the midst of it^ and abont the 'outskirts, 

appear most beautiful gateways. 

Some Europeans have dug abont the* Ehi^na 

EhftnS, bnt.J believe unsnooessfully. ; 

The building is much too massy to be broken into* 

for treaigi:^ ; and the want of data, and ther names 

even ofAvkat the buildings were intended for, throw 

obstacles in the way not to^be overc 9 me i]\ fimt^ 

A man must spend a fiurtnne to find .one,, or oven 

have the eJightest chance in the digging line. 

The Smithy Thomeona ei^ Brown, of the 

ESuropean regiments statipned in^the country .have* 

all, as they passed through, registered their n#me^ 

on-the ruins, some in* capitals, others in xojmd 

hand, etc. ■ * • • * 

The Bengsdees also \have displayed the' safiae 

penchant of having ft known that they had ^rieit^ 

the rnins« They oeodainly excite attention-r^ftry * 

gme^‘attention; 

''.;Tiie B^le of the gateways u vei^.. bedutifhl. ^ 
J sineetely trust no. second Elgin * 
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,.^ l ^qn fi> v&aig tibfsoe IwM^rta ot th.& onqe exfeeAiiv^ 

vgS^ I w^ t iti fal .palaoe of the <nty of Bi^ Mahal* 

nativ%a are nuftsh given to drinking toddy, 

)irhiohf being moet abtindant, is of oourae very obeap. 

The grog ebope are aitaated on clean tarraoesi 

anS there one may see the natives sitting and 

nnbibing, bat .looking more like as if they wero 

taking medicine tiian having a flare-np in a pot- 

Jbonse. •Th^ are sqnalid and wretched in appear^ 

anoe, dir^ and most decidedly hard-drinkers. <> 

finch are the ruins of Baj Mahal as thf^ appeared 

;to lne» and each are its inhabitants. 

I' observed that a Mr. Lamb had converted a 

^rtion of th^ rains into a. &otoiy, and Jtenother 
* 

'^rtim into an accommodation bungalow for the 
aMtstonts dn^ng the mann&otnring period. 
f He h^d no lands on the Baj Mahal side of the 
river, and seems to have bnilt this factory to^ work 
.oiff' ^ produce oii the -opposite side of the river. 


^nie;[water for the use of the factory was drawn 
hy ynckets £r^ oxie of ther ancient wells which was 
six^foet deep. ° ^ . 

' iThSu'fikctoxy is one of Jjm most minons-looking 
poncsarnsil/eyer' saw. Whether it; is the same for 
r^ipL the rupee line, I know^noL In 
1 cfoserved an old burial. *g]pimd, 
stip it.m^ts the eyelas a mip) 
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it BtiU mcne ridumloiis as a fain. I do not likelsaoh* 
tnmsmntationa 

27th. Weighed at dawn. Made fifty-eight draw- 
ings daring tiie month. . 

Of Baj Mahal little is known prior to the jear 
1649, except that it had been the seat of the vioe- 
royalty of the whole of Bengah Snbetpqneht 
oocarrences have made ns better acquainted dvrith 
it. Here it was that Siraj-ud-Danl^ rehictantlj, 
halted whilst on his way from MoorsfiedM)^ to 
Patna, where he hoped to find an asjlam a^th 
Law de Lanriston after his disastrous defeat at 
Plasseyv-^ore correctly Pallal. ^ His b<»tmen, worn 
out by* fktigue and exertion, would proceed no 
further, and the terror strickeqasid disgiysed vi^roy^ 
accompanied by two companicms, sou^t fer refu^ 
Muring the night amongst the mins. 34s fiute would 
haT^ it so, he was recognised in the morning 
by an old fiftkXr whose cell hQ approached.. His 
old acquaintance ostensibly extended him firiftndly 
hos|Hta]i1y. But having good reason to remember 
that TTiw Highness had twelve mdnths {i^viously^ 
deprived him of his auxhl appendagef^ smarting still. 
under the recolieotioh, and stimulated the hop^ 
of reward, he betrayed Jiim to the Oomma’^dant 
Meev Oossim, Meer Jaffier’s Bon-in>liiw‘.j';|.His Iffigh- 
Suw was soon captured and treatd^..wi& ^ 

ihd^nify. -Back to MoorsbedSb^.^^fuiart-fe^^. 
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Prince was hurried^ and as a felon he was nshered 

# t 

into the pi^ence of his supplanter in his own palace. 
He appealed t>n his knees to the new Nabob for 
mercy and for time for ablution and prayer. All was 
in vain. He was stabbed by Meeran, son of Moer * 
Jafifer, a youth of seventeen. Thus died the tyrant 
8i]^j-ud-Daula in his twentieth year. His mangled 
remains were afterwards paraded through the city 
of MoorshedablUl on an elephant. 

It wa(3 whilst Shah Johan wielded the throne of 
Delhi, and knowing how he obtained and held it, 
and being fearful lest some of the scions of the 
blood royal might envy him, and be led to, relieve 
h'im of the cares of state before the go<is had 
“^thered him to their bosom, that ho wisely de- 
teriAiped to delegate some of his authority to others. 
'Accordingly he bestowed upon his son Suja the* 
Subahdarship of Bengal, and upon a relative named 
Shasta Khan that of Behar.. 

Sujti established the scat of his government at 
Baj Mahal, which, according to ancient records, would 
seem to have been previously called Akbar-nagar, i.e. 
city of Akbar. , 

lie «there built a magnificent palace, which would 
appeeuT by the remains to have- been fortified. He 
also strepg^ened and beautified the city in eyery 
wey as bQcajng a munificent prince. 

It woul;;i^<«eem as if the river at that time must 
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have run at some considerable distance from .the cit^C 

I infer this from the existence of w^ls of an 
immense depth built on what is now the very edge 
of the river. They still remain, strange to ^say, in 
perfect condition, shrouded by trees and nature’s 
lining. 

Since writing the above I find that Major- R. 11. 
Golebrooke, in his account of the course of the 
•GangM, relates examples of the rapid ^ ]^lling up 
of ^me of its branches, and the excavation o£ new 
channels,,where the number, of square miles of soil 
removed in a short time (the column of earth bein^ 
114 feet high) was truly astonishing. Forty square 
miles, or 26,000 acres, are mentioned* as having been 
carried away, in one place, in'the course of •a few 
years. 

During Suja’s viceroyalty a fire' destroyed a 
great portion of the city, the public baths, and. also 
considerably injured the palace. 
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“ Bi Komao fuoru, romaau vivito moro; 

Si fuuria alibi, vlrito dcut ibi.”— AmhimimJmippw. 

“If you aro at Homo, livo aa they do at Homo; if clMv^qrc, live 
aa they do there.” 


To Mabuiok. —(A Oonfidentiol Epistlo.) 

* 

I 

My deab Mabuon, 

I think my lust letter wae froYn the Hnifricano 
relating to the game laws and ejiort on thht spot dn the 
chart; since leaving which 1 have been in a* complete whiri 
of ill-^hoolth, sea delays, and all the diabolicals that a man 
nsnally is afflicted with when confined for nearly six Ifionth^ 
in a room eight foot by nine and a half. I really noVer will 
during my life, unless I cannot help it, OTer again enftr one 
of those dimensions. * • 

Bnt let me collect my thoughts, and tell you something 
about England since my^,reaching it, which, from 'onr* 
crosses and jostlra during the voyage, I never expected# to 
- reach alive. * • 

More,dead than Uving, I landed at Margate, and'phsted 
, off without delay to that great Babylon—I^don, travel¬ 
ling through that beautifol country, that gdirden of*England 
—Kent. ■ 
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' The' crops were all golden, standing on the gronnd, and 
ontting, save oats, very partial indeed. 

How my heart (sick as I felt) did jump and kick against 
my ribs, 9 s I whirled past barley, and wheat, and beans, and 
cldver, akid yonng swedes, and all the crops,—so clean, so^ 
weedless, so rich in appearance; and then my thoughts 
wandered fSeirther, and 1 felt Tery anxious to know what they 
h 6 ld besides. 

I am how looking at your phis and tip-tops, hanging up in 
the bdst room in my cottage. It is flanked with skins and 
boms, and shooting gear is liberally strewed around it. My • 
black and tan setter, “ Prussia,” is lying at your feet, fast 
aslepp/ and the two pointers are extended ” before the fire. 
Yodr humble sitting by a brisk one, dad in black rdve- 
{een diooting dress, changing my shot from “ Cross ” No. 7 
to No. 5; and you hare exactly the whole scene as it exists 
in V-Ti glaTid —general p&raonai appearance rather ‘oadaTerons 
-than otherwise. 

Since shootmg commenced, I hare shown up altogether 
better than I plrexiously had reason to expect. The season 
K«m been a late one for birds, and in some counties the 
shooting was generally put off. It was so in the part 
of Wilt^re where my interest lay. 

The of the 12th opened on me re-shouldering a 

gun in merry old>England. “ Pilot ” and “ Boss ” were with 
the D—y—tt Irtieper, but dogs were not wanting (for my 
friend had'excellent ones), ox a more birdy-looking ceuntry I 
*neTte set eyes on. ,, < 

I w^ elated and light-hearted, and light-sided enough for 
ohr pursuit; but I must confess that, finding m 3 rsdf placed . 
among good sportsmen, good diots,' 2 tMts on (heir'own eroWt 
I fdt neiwon^ at setting off; added to this, my friend 1^ 
a sovereign contempt for everything Indian, and considered 
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that even English money became onrreney, and dep#eciated 
by translation to Hindustan. • 

One or two first shots that got np to my oompanions were 
knocked over with a smartness and ecise quite astounding, 
still tending somewhat more to my discomfiture an^ nerrcftis- 
ness. I soon forgot everything else but the delight of the 
scene, and my eye liad been completely taken out by a black 
setter belonging to my friend G-—h, whose style of hnntihg 
and beating his ground I thought as good a thing as ever I 
had witnessed. My moment came to him, for he stodd dead 
on a hare, seated in a thin tuft of clover, juj^t a step in front 
of me. I heard a low mutter of “ kick her out,’^or something 
like it; and out she went, and purled over. The dog, was 
down charge while loading; When he moved to anSther 
point; the bird did not lie a second, and it was well I played 
up qniok^ getting a double shot, and killing handsomely. 

The «tebdiness of the dog was beyond 4 >raise, and I made 
up my mind to beg, borrow, or stipal him, if money would 
not purchase him. He became fiiy property that evening, 
over a jug of good brown ale. He is a soke dog at* every; 
thing; but I never saw his like for a pheasant) either fbr 
poin|, drawing, or pushing him. 

I killed two brace and a half of long tails, and a brace<of 
hares, the first day to him. He is a breast high 
not to be tired. What a caj>ital dog for the woods he'willbo 
next year 1 

Eighteen years, Marmion, iwmuch tA> long td stby from 
connections and friends, ^d such a length of time bfeaks 
the union completely.* Bnch is my case: some ai^ dead, 
some scattered, and those that are l^t greatly chan^e^ * 

* I have* found, and stfll do find, great difficulty in getting 
a dqy’s shooting from strangers; and without Jeave, yon can¬ 
not stir oS a footpath. • 

By tha new law, the old certificate qualifi^ you to kill' 
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gun^ Ai^jeot to the law of iareBpasB, the sererity of which 
ia^increased. • lii the olden time, a peraonal aerrioe of pro¬ 
hibition off*gropBda, farma and all landa waa neoeaaary 
(aepazate qnea £rom each feurmer), before an information for 
treapaaa 4oinld lay. By the present law, aman can he tahen 
off the land at once, and brought before the magiairate^ to 
suffer the penalty^ at the same time being subjected to atl 
th6 insult and insolence of such people, from which the law 
cannot pfotect you.' As an instance, I heard of a gentleman 
that gbt off his liberty by not knowing the country, and 
W 2 ia Bubjeotbd of pourse to tiie penalty, for common trespass, 
of two pounds. Before he could regain his right of read, 
,four pidre obstructions were encountered, all of which were 
brought forward, and penalty awarded in spite of the 
gentleman’s explanation, both on the ground and before the 
bench, thdt the latter was only caused by his end«airouring 
to regain his road., No,—the low had been broken; and the 
law must be vindicated. , 

Whaf think you of this dtate of tilings ? 

^ Notwithstandihg the amount of caloric I may be supposed 
ti^have brought home with me, I find the weaker very cold, 
and the people more so, making one think that aftc^ip all 
India is a very fine country. 

Oh, jdie chill wind breeses 1 and the foces of the people 
loA as^if they would out the throat of the north wind if 
,they met it. Shut up in my cottage for the last wedk, 
withoutreven the pleasure of a large room to swear in, I 
havel^ only during the period na|nffid killed ene rabbit, and 
that w^ in. a tiuiee of rain, and ato the ^ttom of a long 
mbad, one of my own fields. For this iniquity, I had to do 
' penaifoe to the doctor. • 

Bless my tif^eseis, here comes a letter from an old Indian 
aequaintan^ 1. ^ ^If you think it worth your while-trying. 
°^e coarertB.agpdn, come quickly as I have news of a cook’* 
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There is something in an InAian residence, whe^dr short' 
or long, that imparts a genial warmth to Bnrepean breasW 
neTer to be eradicated, and gires a more op^, i^erona^ne 
to &em than (perhaps) any other country in fhe world; 
the like is not to be expected in this land of coldfrain and 
chilly features unless from an Indian. 

1 had sighed and fretted myself to fiddle strings ifl the 
wish of meeting an Indian that I had some knowledge^f. 
The London season was oyer; at Cheltenham, I wad unlucky 
in not meeting any, and Bath only furnished those'of the 
years 1810 and 14, quite another sort of^peopfe firom nyr 
time. By the greatest chance and the greatest good luck I 
was told that a gentleman who had been in India* dqring, 
1824 andii 25, and was acquainted with me, haying Beard' 
that I was in the ancient and pleasant mty of King Bladnd, 
would be^ost happy to see me, and giye me a tdm at his 
coyers.* ihlthongh unable to bring him ^t all dearly to my 
recollection, I was not inclined to be ceremonious, psnr- 
ticularly when such a wdcome ahd prospect lay before me; 
so in went the grinder into a shandy dan, &nd a sey&i mil^ 
spin along the road brongA^t me to a fine mined abbdy 
situated on his property, and bdonging to the gentleman 
whose coyers I was proceedmg to beat. 

I was welcomed with a hearty wdcome and,also a 
substantial breakfiut, and in my worthy host I recognised a 
gentleman, who had come to India in thS military seryioe,^ 
and had only done duty with ■the 66tB Natiye Tnfimtry at 
Barrackpore in 1824 or Si^pnd almost immediatdy rettlmed. 
for eyer to his .natiye country. A mutual Mendjm that 
corps had introduced him to me when a deniaan of Odonfta, 
*and a.conple of yisits were the most he eyer. pud me 
there. • 

The warmth of the reception riyeted thd'^tjilik in thd 
chain of*my affections, for os yet, cold Englyid andjl we^e* 
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i^ost' Jew and Samaritan, and I oonld not re&ain 
•exclaiming te myaelf. there is no- parallel in any country to 
theiSk effeo& tat the human oonatitnidon. Once touch the 
'Indian shore, and a spark is lit up in tiie breast of man of 
Idfidly i&d honest unaffected recollection neyer to be, 
eradicated.. Slo time, no place,no cirounutanoes can destroy 
this Vver sparkling meteor. I pretend not to assert that in 
the heart there existed not these friendly dispositions and 
feelings originally; but that there is something in a visit 
to India that warms them into life and preserves tiieir 
verdnra ”, 

I find <hat'the farmers are the only people I can look to 

witiv any certainty for a day’s sport. They are very ready 

to ^rant it, unless forbiddeft by the terms of 'tbeir leases. 

Aany of them now preserve and shoot not only over their 

own lands, but those o^ others—and such are the men I was 

among in Wiltshire; and I will say for them that^ never 

met men so anxious to show you sport and hospitality as the 

Wiltshue fanners. 

^ * 

, Being in the heighbomdiood of the Duke's—^moat of them, 
ifte nag-eyed diaps, and bruise with the hounds—one of 
them, a deuced hard-riding farmer, whilst staying withrme a 
night,' happened during the evening, as he was changing 
•and twisting his cigar, to catch a glimpse of your portrait. 
“Oh said he, **my bit of pin]l(, where do you come from? 

. I think yon are i good *un by your Os.” But the tone, the 
way, iUe fwinUe ai the ey^ as he brought out the word 
“ O^” was positively the best thij^ I ever heard or saw. - 

T hfare eome to an end of my i>aper, uid therefore bid 
i^&eu to you, and this desultory scrawl. May, Heaven 
protect you I 


Yours, 

GBonau Tbiooxb. 
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Noxb a., page 4. 

It may be interesting to say a few words respecting the 
Mogul empire dnr^g a period prior to and snbseqnent to 
onr connection with India. They will tend to oon£rm what 
I haye said respecting Asiatic despotism8| and also to show, 
that we were morally justified in t^e steps we took lo |nit an 
end to them. ^ 

> Without attempting to depict the scenea of ^anarchy and 
treachery, lawless rapine, and wholesale massacred? flaying 
and impaling aliye, and other modes of torture, the follow¬ 
ing liTiBg wifl show how the olaflns of legitimacy and pnmo^ 
geniture were regarded by those who administer^ justice 
with thwssrord. . • 

FromPthh reign of Selim, son of the victerious Akbar, who 
ascended the throne in 1605, to thabof Shah ^um, who died 
in 1806, only two instances can be found wherp the ziglttful 
heir ascended the throne of the Moguls. ^ • 

Selim was succeeded by his third son Ehurren Bhah, whS 
took Jihe title of Shah-Jehan or King of the Worl^ and 
reigned thirty-eight years. .Shah Jehan becoming prpstrate 
with uckness in 1657, his four sons broke into ^Tolt 
against his authority, and fought betwee||ttiemselTeBfor 
succession. Aumngsebe, the youngest, joined his forces 
with those of Morad against their eldest'lirotlier, whom, 
they defeated and slew, ^eon afterwards Aurungaebe put 
both Morad and Elfura to*death, and dethroned his &the^ iidio 
•died in 1666. . ^ *. 

* Aumngsebe died at A^unedhagar, in Februa^ 1767, after 
,a reign of forty-nine years, chiefly remarkable fo^ perfidy, 
hypocrisy and bloodshed By his will iHe • diyided his. 
possessions among his sons. He was succe^d^ by hw 
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aBoo(ii4 Balildnr Shah, wbo died after a Aori rmgn of 

iAto jaara. • 

ASzifempBror 'was Jehandar Shah, ^deat aon of the 
prede^ing^mperor, and rdigned eighteen mohtiiB. He ia one 
A»a:wiplA Sf • rightful heir aaoending the throne during the 
period alluded to. His first aot waa to put to death all the 
prinAea of the blood royal. 

lEia brother Ferookair auooeeded and reigned aix yearn. 
He waa h weak indolent prinoe and owed hia deration to 
the efertiona of two brothers, Honssein Ali, and Ahdalla 
ThAt>, 'who afterwards blinded him, and then put him to , 
death. « * • 

Bjiflmob-ul-Diijat, a grandson oi Bahfidur Shah,-waa next 
raisSd to the dignity by the two brothers ahoTe*‘mentioxked; 
^t was mtirdered by them after reigning three months. 

^ brother Bufkih-ul-Doulat waa next prodLajmed, but 
died, or waa MUe^ in a few days. ^ 

■ Muhammad Shah, son of Jehandur, and grandson of 
^idiAdu Shah) waa next proclaimed emperor in 1719, and 
aio doubt prdhmged hia« own life by deprixing the two^ 
1^ranni<^*hrotl£ers of theirs. 

Muhammad Shah was succeeded by hia eldest aon Qrince 
dduheA. Ahiiied Shah, after reijgning six years, was Uinded 
ATi J t|^ deposed in i764, and a grandson of Aurongaehe 
'Wha ruaed'to the'throne, by the title of Alamgir the Second, 
/if'kinga'>frred ao, we may guess, hut can never truly 
^realiae^ the eopditi<& ci the hel]dM poor. 


Noon B., 

.It hee O epte^ to me that I ooc^t tp o8hr some apaiogy 
' ftr mutfsal'^n^bte in whioh X Ikave- Hindfiatial 
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to the (diergo of pedehtry in liot adopting the stOT^lyped?^ 
' iiaage of Stogluh oathon of known repute^ jei I '£bIL. 
oonaoionB ihnt to adhere to endh usage is 01^7 td perpefiliate 
error, oonseqiientlj I hare adopted a mode of spalljng which. 

I oonoeiTe is heet oaloulated to enable an English <4readetf* to 
^ prononnoe them with tolerable oorreotness, and the yonng 
Hindflstihil sdhdlaif to peroeire at onoe their etymol(^toal 
meaning. ' ^ 

It is a common ^nery " What’s in a nadie ? ” I htfre fbnnd 
the name Sizi^-ud-Daflla spelt Snraja Dowlah, Starajah 
^ Dowlah, Sonyee Dowlah, Sirqee ul Dowlah.^ If the spiling 
of a, name is of no oonseqnenee so long as it Indicates the 
person meant, then why not adhere to the more OKrif^tian .. 
appellation t>f Sir Boger Dowlm', under which the tj^nt 
figured in some of the newspapers and chronicles of the 
day, in {jondon, about the year 1767 ? 

In siftilb an appellation no Arabic or ^indfist&nl scholv 
couM recognise the meaning of the name, tul, lamp or sun 
of the state. And it is more than likely ’that h&d 
Highness been sO addressed, he would haTb Ihreatmed to,' 
"impale the speaker, as he threatened Mr. Walts, our resident^ 
for a mudi more trivial offence. 

° Thb EnAxm.. 


Nora O^poffe 72. 

The general reader will peroSiTe that^my estuiate of AJi^ 
T'erdi Khan’s dhexaoter is^.at variance with that which is 
generally given o^hinu • Although I haim read of ** th«{.q^t 
rule of Ali Yerdi Khan, a prince ifiike wise, libeigd an^ 
bnmane^’^yet I see no*reasen to alter what I haw'said 
respgoting him. - Z* * » 

. The.-JoUowing quotatim from a wtwk ^l^lisl^ pt the" 
begiqning.ef the present centnry trill spe^ fo^tself 
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Eluui, a Tartar' of obeonre birtii, bat of ezoel- 
Jcint talent bad gnooeeded to the govenuaent of Bengal, by 
the ^epoealPof ^orforaa Khan, the son of his 'patron and 
prote^r.. His views were soaroe crowned with snooess, 
beftore hi^rovinoe was invaded by a larg^ body of llahrattas, 
excited to the nndertaldng by the crafty Nimm nl MooUc. ' 
His resiatance was gallant and fiur exceeded his apparent 
mAws; but he most have been subdued by superior 
number^,' if he had not resorted to treachery and assassina¬ 
tion—a resource which habit rendered familiar and a false 
rydipon adthozised. Baskur Pandit, the Mahratta general,. 
' was'ddaded Into an interview, and Ml a victim to thet^su- ' 
^ perior donning and villany of the successful Ali Yerdi Khan.” 
c liMian writers eulogise <A.urangsebe for lii« ‘‘juajdoe, 
clemency, learning, and various other virtues.” Yet what 
are the rbal fimts of the case ? He dethroned hi? fhther, 
nynrdered not oi^y his brothers, but every whose 
power or influence he had cause to dread. Of his rapa- 
t^ap 9 dhd oppressive adnflnistration we have an authentic 
juscount in a letter ad^essed to him by his Commander-in- 
ohie^ the^BigsSi Jesswunt Sing, of which the following” 
is an extract:— 

. Dhring your MiyeBty’s reign many have been alienated 
from ^e empire, and ^farther 1^ of territory must neces- 
socily ‘^fbllow, since devastation and rapine now universally 
prevail without restraint. 

" Yohr Subjects STe trampled under foot, and evOry province 
'of your empire is impoverished^; odepopulation spreads and 
difficulties accumulate. 'When mdjgence has reached the 
Uibitation of the sovereign and his princes, what can be the, 
condition of the nobles? As-to the soldiray, are in 
mnn]}ars<; tl^ merchants complaining, the MuhamHu^ans 
discon^tyd, ^the Hindoos destitute, and multitudas of’ 
people wrat^^ ciyen to the want of their nif^tly meal. 
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(ire beating their heads thronghont the daj in dasperatios. 
How con the dignity of the soTereign be pfesefred, |vho* 
employs his power in exacting heavy tributes £rom a p^ple 
thus miserably reduced ? • 

"If your majesty places any fiaith in those iSooks, \y 

* distinction called ^vine, you will there be insixuoted ^tiiat 
Ood is the God of all mankind, not the God of tibe Muhaij^- 
TfindftTia alone. The Fagan and the Musalm&n are_ equiilly 
in his presence. 

“ Distinctions of colour are of His ordination. ^ 

• '* It is He who gives existence. In yonr»teQiples, to Hi8 

name the voice is raised in prayer; in a house of^ipoages, 
where the bell is shaken, still He is the object of adoration. 
To vilify thS religion or custo&s of other men is to set a|j 
nought the pleasure of the Almighty. When we, deface a 
picture, naturally incur the reseuJbment of the painter > 
and jus^^Hbas the poet said, ** Presume not to arraign or 
scrutinise the various works of power divine.”, , % 

" In fine, the tribute you demwd from the Hindpod *iK, 
repugnant to justice. It is equally foreign frpm good policy, * 
as it must impoverish the country. Moreover,*it is aif 
innovation, and an ininngement of the laws of Hind^tAn. 
But if seal for your own religion hath^induced yon to deter¬ 
mine njion the measure, the demand ought, by the jmles 
of equity, to have been made first upon Bamsing, Vho SS 
esteemed the principal among the BUndoos; then let your 
weU-wisher be called ujmn, witK whom you will have Igss j 
difficulty to encounter; bii(.to torment ants and flies is 
unworthy of a hegoic or generous mind. It is wondufui^ 
that the ministers of yourja^vemment should have negleqted • 
to instrupf your Majesty in* the rules of r^titnde and 
honour.” 

.The best insight into fhe character of Aurua^sebe is . 
perhaps to be ebtained from his own writings. 
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I The following letters to his sons are so expressire of the 
"agony which.**mast always accompany even snccessfol gnilt, 
and Vue so instenctive, that no apology will be needed for 
their insertion here. They are taken from, * Waring,’ page 
206. 


AnBUKOZBBB to AzTU Shah. 

X 

H^th to thee I my heart is near thee. Old ago is 
arrived, yeakness subdues mo, and strength has forsaken 
%11 my memhen,. I came a stranger into this world, and 41 
stranger I depart. I know nothing of myself, what I am, or 
for;;,what I am destined. The instant which passed in power 
liath only left sorrow behind it. I have not been the guar¬ 
dian or protector of the empire. My valuable time has been 
•passed vainly. I had a-pcUron in my own dweUiny [•v.wcmncsj, 
hut Tna glorious light was unseen hy my dim sigltt. Life is 
not lading; t}iore is nc vestige of departed breath, and all 
■ndpes^from futurity are lost. The fever has left me, but 

* nothing of me .remains Ihit skin and bones. My son [Kam 
'Bnkhsh3,'^thongh gone to Beejapoor, is still near, and thou 
my son art nearer. The worthy of esteem Shah Alum is far 
distant, and my grapdson, Aieaem Ooshan, is arrived near 
HindOstan. The camp followers, helpless and alarmed, are, 

mlyself, fuB of affliction, jrestless as the quicksilver. 
Sepaipted from i^eir lord, they know not if they have a 
insster or not. 

I have brought nothing ijqto this world, and, except 
jjie •'infirmities of man, carry nothing out. J have a 
'drepd of my salvation and what torments^ I may he 

punished. ^ " 

Though £ h^ve strong reliance on the mercies and bounty 
. of God* yet regarding my actiom^fear will not quit me, but, 

* I iCjnf^ne,;, reflection will not remain. 
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Oome then, what may, I hare lannohed my Tessor to tfi.* 
wayes. Though Providonco will protect the camp,^yot, 
regarding appearances, the endcavonrs ef nfy soiy are 
indispensable. Gire my last prayers to my grandson [Bodar 
Bnkht], whom I cannot see, but the desire afiectc^mo. The 
Begum [his daughter] appears idHicted, but God is the only 
judge of hearts. The foolish thoughts of women pfbduco 
nothing but disappointment. Farewell! FnrowelL 


To Pbtnob Kam Bukhsh.* 

My eon nearest to my heart; though in the heigh't my. 
power, am^ by God’s permis^on, I gaye you adyice* and* 
took with you the greatest pains, yet as it was notSIu^ 
Diyme«vi^, you did not attend wit]^ tho oars of compliance/ 
Now, ]*depart a stranger, and lament my.own insignificance, 
what docs it profit me ? I carry with me the fruits of my* 
sins and imporfoctions I Surpi^sing Proyi^qnce 1 *I <cauie, 
here alone, and alone I depart. Tue loader of this carayoh 
hath deserted me. The feyer which troubled m9 for tweWe 
dayg has left me. Whoreyer I look I see nothing but tho 
Diyinity. My fears for the camp and followers are* great; 
but, alas, I know not myself I &y ba..-k is be^t with 

weakness, and my feet hayo lost the power of motion.-^ho 
breath which rose is gone, and left not eydh hope bohmdT it« 
I hay» committed numerous crimes, anf know no't with what 
punishment I may be •seized. Though the protectSr df 
mankind will gq^d the camp, yet care is also incun)})ezrt on 
tho faithful, and my eons. When I was aliye, no care 
taken ;,and now I am gone the consequences may be guessed. 
Tho guardianship of a people is a trust by O^odveonynitted 
. to my sons. Azim Shah is near; be cautlbqq tj)utt .none of 
thew faithful are slain, or their miseries fall cap. my head. 
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yoT^ yonr mother and aon, to Qod, as I myself am 
' ‘going. The Agonies of death come fast upon me. 

Bai^iadnr Shahnis stiU where he was, and his son is arriyed 
near Hindustan. Bodar Bnkht is in Ghizerst. Hyat nl 
Ni&a, whd>ha8 beheld no affection of time till now, is fall of 
sorrows. 

Be^rd the Begum as without concom. Odipooree, your 
^molbhcr, was a partner in my illness, and wishes to accompany 
me in dedth ; but everything has its appointed time. 

Thb'domestics and courtiers, however deceitful, yet may 
nst be ill-treated It is necessary to gain your yiews by 
gentleneS^j and art. Extend your feet no longer than yonr 
cskirt. 

The complaints of the unpdid troops are as before. 

-.^iJara Shekoh, though of much judgment and good under- 
sending, settled large ppnsions on his people, but paid them 
ill, and they were for over discontented*! I am %oing; 
, whatever good or evil I have done, it was for you. Take it 
. not.amiss, nor^remember what offences I have done to yonr- 
, Self, that account may not be demanded of me hereafter. 
No one has^' seen the departure of his own soul, but I see 
that mine is departing. 


Nora D.fpagp 109. 

u I have decided to 'suppress <all information respecting the 
.icuhomy of the zenana promised.at page 109. I cannot 
think of affording gratification to sojne at the expense of 
'' pain to others. 


Thb X&rcon. 



